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N. Y. GLOBE BRINGS 
SPECIFIC CHARGES 
AGAINST GADSKI 
AND OTTO GORITZ 


Calls Upon Metropolitan Man- 
agement to Dispense with Their 
Services—Details of Dinner at 
Which Goritz Was Reported to 
Have Gloated Over Sinking of 
the ‘Lusitania’ — Gadski’s 
Husband Alleged to Have Af- 
fronted the President — Strong 
Denials from Both Singers — 
Mme. Gadski Receives Ovation 
at Her Farewell at the Metro- 
politan 





OT in years has the musical and es- 

pecially the operatic world been 
stirred as it has been by the charges of 
disloyalty to this country brought by the 
New York Globe against Otto Goritz and 
Mme. Gadski, the distinguished artists, 
now members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Some days ago the Globe published an 
editorial entitled, “Overdoing Tolerance.” 
This editorial took the ground that while 
the Germans here who are loyal to their 


adopted country are in no danger of ill- 
treatment, and no right-minded citizen 
will do or say anything to embarrass 
them, their interest is not served by 
tolerance, not to say encouragement, of 
conduct obviously irreconcilable with 
American thought and sentiment. 

The editorial then took up the case of 
Otto Goritz and Johanna  Gadski- 
Tauscher, who were then announced for 
several final appearances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and urged that 
their services be dispensed with, on the 
ground that, “by common report, Herr 
Goritz had sung a ribald song rejoicing 
in the feat of German prowess that tor- 
pedoed the ‘Lusitania.’” The singing of 
this song took place at a New Year’s Eve 
party given in the house of Frau Gadski- 
Tauscher. 

The editorial admitted that Mme. 
Gadski was not to blame for the fact 
that the man whom she married some 
twenty years ago, namely, Captain 
Tauscher, formerly of the German army, 
Should have proven, “in a world-crisis, 
to be an agitator and intriguer in the 
interest of vandalism, and who, after his 
notorious acquittal last summer, did not 
hesitate to declare that henceforth he 
should dedicate his life to vengeance on 
the American people.” 

“She is, however,” continued the Globe 
editorial, “responsible for her own public 
utterances at the time of the trial of her 
husband, which were hardly less in- 
cendiary.” 

The editorial concluded by an appeal 
to the directors of the Metropolitan 
immediately to dispense with the serv- 
ices of both Mme. Gadski and Otto 
Goritz, and, if necessary, to pay them 
any sum which might still be due them 
under the terms of their contracts, 
rather than insult American intelligence 
by permitting them to appear any more 
in the Opera House. 


Vigorous Controversy Started 


-The editorial, naturally, caused a great 
deal of comment, provoked considerable 
correspondence, some of which was print- 
ed in the Globe. The editorial was fol- 
lowed up by the Globe making its gen- 
eral charges specific. It stated that on 
New Year’s Eve, 1915-16, Frau Gadski 
and her husband, Hans Tauscher, enter- 
tained a party at their home on West 
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GRACE KERNS 
American Soprano, Who Has Advanced to the Front Rank of Oratorio and Con- 
cert Singers. Her Training Was Received Exclusively in This Country. (See 


Page 2) 





ANOTHER PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATION AT THE OPERA 





DW hctagssmapinas demonstration as great 
as the one that attended the per- 
formance of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
at the Metropolitan two weeks ago on 


the day that the President went before 
Congress to deliver his famous message, 
took place at last Monday evening’s 
“Lakmé” at the opera house, when “The 
Marseillaise” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” were sung to celebrate the suc- 
cessful drives of the allied armies in 
France. 

Just before the last act, William J. 
Guard, press representative of the opera 
omeny stepped before the curtain and 
said: 

“News has just arrived that our be- 
loved ally and sister republic, France, 
has won a glorious victory.” Thunder- 
ous applause interrupted him. - 
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“They have taken ten thousand pris- 
oners.” Greater appiause. 

“Let us hope it is the beginning of the 
end. In celebration of the victory Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has instructed the orches- 
tra to play ‘The Marseillaise,’ followed 
by ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” ; 

When Mr. Polacco led the orchestra in 
the French national anthem, the entire 
audience joined in singing, and when 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was started, 
the orchestra and audience both took 

art. 

A shout of “Three cheers for the Al- 
lies!” from Edmund L. mages, a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in one of the boxes unleashed an- 
other outburst of cheering and applause. 
Several persons left the opera house dur- 
ing the demonstration, and one woman 
fainted. 
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BIENNIAL OPENS 
WITH THRILLING 
COMMUNITY SONG 


Tenth Convention of National 
Federation of Musical Clubs 
Begins in Birmingham as Gov- 
ernor’s Wife Welcomes Dele- 
gates—Crowd of 10,000 Cheers 
as Tali Esen Morgan Conducts 
Chorus in “Dixie” 





[By Telegraph from a Staff Correspondent] 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 16.—Be- 
ginning significantly with an “American 
Music Day,” the tenth Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, opened yesterday in this 
“Pittsburgh of the South.” The official 
opening, however, took place to-night 
when Mrs. Charles Henderson, wife of 


the Governor of Alabama and Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, president of the 
Local Biennial Board, made addresses of 
welcome. . 

Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, president of the 
Federation, replying to the addresses of 
welcome, told of the practical ideals of 
the great organization and urged a cam- 
paign to encourage community singing. 
Mrs. Ochsner declared further that the 
Federation plans for the future would 
include aggressive steps to have music 
credits established in our public school 
systems. 

An artistic treat was provided this 
afternoon through the joint recital given 
by Carrie Bridewell and Frederick Guns- 
ter. The singers were roundly ap- 
plauded. 


Tribute to “Musical America” 


This afternoon, before a meeting of 
the Alabama State Federation Mrs. W. 
D. Steele of Sedalia, chairman of the 
National Federation Music Study De- 
partment declared “I almost say my 
prayers by MUSICAL AMERICA. It is in- 
dispensable in keeping posted on current 
musical news.” 

MUSICAL AMERICA’S staff correspondent 
is writing daily signed articles for the 
Age-Herald on the musical significance 
of the convention. 


10,000 Hear Community Singing 


Yesterday afternoon community sing- 
ing was inaugurated in this city before 
an enthusiastic crowd of 10,000. There 
were cheers when Tali Esen Morgan led 
the great chorus in “Dixie.” Robert 
Lawrence announced that community 
singing would be a feature of the park 
music in Birmingham throughout the 
summer. Credit was given to Mrs. W. 
J. Adams, who organized this project. 

Then there was the most spontaneous 
sort of community singing in the even- 
ing when a great colored congregation 
joined a trained negro choir in the sing- 
ing of negro spirituals. 

The remarkably strenuous week of mu- 
sic-making and discussion of musical 
projects really began on Saturday eve- 
ning, when the first delegates were wel- 
comed at the Biennial’s information 
bureau in the Hotel Tutwiler by the tire- 
less women composing the Local Biennial 
Board. 

The contagious energy of these resi- 
dents of “Busy Birmingham”—as Julian 
Street calls the town in the current Col- . 
lier’s—made MUSICAL AMERICA’S repre- 
sentative feel as if he were still in - 
bustling New York, so quickly was he 
swept away to a rehearsal of the 
women’s chorus at the Jefferson Theater, 
under Robert Lawrence, followed by the 
community music practise under Tali 
Esen Morgan. After this we were mo- 
tored back to the headquarters at the 
Tutwiler, where we inspected the library 
extension exhibit, which is the espe- 
cial work of Mrs. James O. Dickens. 
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Another of the national officers already 
on the scene was Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell of the Executive Committee. Shortly 
before midnight there arrived the spe- 
cial train bearing the national board and 
auxiliary—and the convention was on! 

On Sunday morning some of the vis- 
iting artists were heard in the local 
churches: Marie Stapleton Murray, at 
the First Methodist; Mrs. J. H. Staple- 
ton, soprano, of Milwaukee, at the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian; Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Lenegan, organist, of Milwaukee, and 
Sylvia Sinding, soprano, of Chicago, at 
the South Side Baptist; Mrs. James O. 
Dickens of Mobile, at the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist; Elizabeth Cunning- 
ham, soprano, of Birmingham, and Mrs. 
F. W. Nichols, organist, of Houghton, 
Mich., at the Highland Methodist. The 
Apollo Orchestra, a long-established 
amateur orchestra of serious purpose, 
gave a special program at the First 
Baptist Church. 


Prize Composition Heard 


Without conflicting attractions, such as 
the morning had held, the afternoon was 
quite as full of music, starting with a 
sacred song service by Mme. Marione 
of New York, who appeared in place of 
Mrs. L. J. Shelby, of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Wilhelm Middelschulte, organist, of 
Chicago. This program was notable for 
the hearing of the first of the Biennial’s 
prize compositions—the organ _ work, 
“The Quest of Orpheus,” by Harvey B. 
Gaul of Pittsburgh, which was played by 
Mrs. Middelschulte. 

Next came the community singing, un- 
der Tali Esen Morgan, in the picturesque 
setting of Capitol Park. With an Ala- 
bama regimental band in khaki uniform 
providing the instrumental music, the oc- 
casion gave a martial thrill that was in 
keeping with the inspiring spirit of the 
time. 

Two choices of music were presented 
to the delegates on Sunday evening, some 
going to hear Mrs. Middelschulte in an 
organ recital at Temple Emanu-El, and 
others attending the service of song by 
the negro choir of the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church. This latter was of espe- 
cial interest, owing to its bearing upon 
the campaign that the Federation is 
making for the preservation of the old 
plantation melodies by the Bureau of 
Education. A unique part of the pro- 
gram was the appearance of the negro 
composer and teacher, C. R. Diton, who 
played his organ transcription of “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” in memory of 
Booker T. Washington. 


Why Birmingham Was Chosen 


One of the women on the local board 
told us on Saturday evening of the steps 
which had led up to Birmingham’s se- 
curing the 1917 Biennial, and of the trou- 
ble-laden days of preparation since that 
time. Said she: 


“Our issuing of the invitation to the 
Federation came about through Prudence 
Neff’s winning the Federation’s piano 
contest of the Southern district, which 
entitled her to =" at the last Biennial 
in Los Angeles. efore this, although 
the Music Study Club and the Treble 
Clef Club had been members of the Fed- 
eration, we had not had a close affiliation 
with the national body. The young 
artist’s contest and Miss Neff’s winning 
of the district competition gave us a per- 
sonal interest in the Federation that we 
had not had before. And much interest 
in the natioral work was stirred up by 
a trip made through the South a couple 
of years agu by Adelaide Carman in be- 
half of the Federation. 

“When 11 was known that Miss Neff 
was to go to Los Angeles, the idea oc- 
curred to us to issue an invitation for 
the next Biennial to be held here. We 
approached the Birmingham business men 
and they agreed to back the project. We 
realized that we would not be able to re- 
produce the wonderful Biennial at Los 
Angeles, yet we felt that we could bank 
upon the progressiveness of this growing 
city, and I believe it was in this spirit 
that the Federation accepted Birming- 
ham’s invitation.” 

We gathered from our informant’s con- 
versation that Birmingham was perhaps 
a trifle surprised when it was chosen as 
the place for the tenth Biennial. 

“When the invitation was issued to the 
Federation,” continued our informant, 
“there was a movement on for the erec- 
tion of a civic auditorium, and we con- 
fidently expected that we would have 
such a hall by the time the convention 
was held. However, through legal tech- 
nicalities the movement was_ stopped 
when it had fairly gotten under head- 
way, and we are handicapped by the lack 
of an auditorium of such large size that 
would permit us to sell the festival 
tickets at a low price. We had hoped to 
have the Bijou Theater, and not until a 
month or so ago were we informed that 
this would not be available. We there- 
fore secured the Jefferson, which is not 
so large, but is very good acoustically. 

“In the last few months our troubles 
have doubled. First, there was the im- 
minence of the railroad strike, which 
made us fear for a while that the con- 
vention would have to be given up en- 
tirely. Next came our country’s entry 
into the war, which has made people feel 
that they should exercise economy, and 
which has doubtless kept some people 
away from the convention and affected 
the seat sale for our concerts.” 

Besides these worries for the local 
board there have been the countless dis- 
appointments to be expected in an af- 
fair of this sort. One of these was a 
“misunderstanding” with the local union 
musicians which prompted the board to 
avail itself of the kindly services of the 
band of the Second Alabama Regiment, 
encamped nearby, and the appearance of 
this band in the community singing of 
Sunday created a patriotic thrill that 
made this an “all’s well that ends well” 
finale to the incident. 


“South’s Greatest Musical Festival” 


The feeling of local pride is being 
played upon skilfully in the booming of 
the Biennial in this city. Across the 











Grace Kerns’s Career a Credit 
to American Vocal Training 

















‘> diminutive appearance of Grace 
Kerns has caused her no end of dif- 
ficulty, the popular concert and oratorio 
soprano told a MusicAL AMERICA writer 


recently. “How can a little woman have 
such a big voice?” she has often been 
asked. Conductors of oratorio societies 
and musical managers have regarded 
her powers as a singer with many mis- 
givings when she has arrived to fill an 
engagement, but, after they have heard 
her, they easily reconcile the differences 
in physical stature and power of voice. 
When Miss Kerns first sang in New 
York six years ago, it was at a pupils’ 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
The young girl had just come from her 
birthplace, Norfolk, Va., to study sing- 
ing in the North. Like most young 
singers who came to New York to study, 
it was her fondest hope to appear in 
opera. The few opportunities afforded 
for appearances in opera caused her to 
abandon the idea, and she devoted her 
energies to oratorio and concert work. 
As soprano soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York, Miss Kerns 
has earned the distinction of being one 
of the highest salaried church singers in 
America. Much of her success in the 


oratorio field, Miss Kerns attributes to 
the splendid training that she has re- 


ceived from Arthur Hyde, organist and 
musical director of St. Bartholomew’s. 

Miss Kerns has received all of her 
musical training in this country. Dur- 
ing the past few years she has _ been 
engaged by the leading oratorio, choral 
and festival societies in the United 
States under such conductors as Walter 
Henry Hall, Dr. Arthur Mees, Emil 
Mollenhauer, Dr. Horatio Parker, J. 
Fred Wolle, A. D. Woodruff, A. Y. Cor- 
nell, Arthur Claassen, Clarence Dickin- 
son and Dr. Frank Rogers. In April 
and May, 1915, Miss Kerns was person- 
ally selected by Walter Damrosch as 
soloist for the Spring Festival tour of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Some of Miss Kerns’s engagements 
this season have been with the Hartford 
Choral Society, the Toledo Oratorio So- 
ciety, the Oratorio Society of New York 
in “Elijah,” the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society and with the Contemporary Club 
in Newark, N. J. 

On April 26 Miss Kerns sings with the 
Cincinnati Orpheus Club, and on _ the 
27th with the Pittsburgh Apollo Club. 
In May she sings at Geneva, N. Y., in 
the May Festival with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; the “Requiem” at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
“The Creation,” with the Lansing, Mich., 
Choral Society. 


‘with the President.” 


street from us as we write is a billboard 
facing the Tutwiler on which is em- 


plazoned: “The South’s Greatest Music 
Festival.” From the box office point of 
view, the word “Festival” is wisely 


featured in the local publicity rather than 
“Convention.” 

Another example of the stimulating 
of local pride is the text of an “ad” in 
the dailies, which is headed: “Birming- 
ham ‘Packed the Park’ at baseball open- 
ing. Atlanta will pack her auditorium 
in Grand Opera Week. We want Bir- 
mingham to pack-Jefferson Theater dur- 
ing Biennial Music Week.” The rivalry 


with Atlanta, by the way, is quickly 


noted by the visitor, and one or two com- 
parisons between the two cities and in 
favor of Birmingham, made by Julian 
Street in his Collier’s article, caused the 
local populace to rejoice greatly, and to 
dub his story “Julian’s treat.” 

As to Atlanta’s yearly operatic de- 


bauch, one of the Birmingham womer 
said to us: “The opera at Atlanta is in 
one way bad for music in the South—it 
makes people think that grand opera js 
the only thing. On the other hand, we 
think that our fostering of local musica] 
organizations and of concerts by visiting 
artists throughout the season is quite as 
worth while and more permanent in its 
influence.” 

The Biennial managers very sensibly 
catered to local pride in Birmingham by 
the choice of four visiting artists who 
had formerly lived here—Carrie Bride- 
well, Marie Stapleton Murray, Frederick 
Gunster and Charles Washburn. A prom- 
inent local business man told us, while 
coming down on the Birmingham Spe- 
cial, of the days when Mme. Bridewell 
was a young girl here and spoke with 
pride of his share in sending her to the 
East for her musical education, 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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Seventy-seventh Street. “There were 
about 150 guests present,” said the Globe, 
“among them four or five Americans. 
As part of the entertainment, Otto 
Goritz is said to have sung a parody 
built on a portion of the ‘Trumpeter von 
Sakkingen,’ which includes, ‘Es hat nicht 
sollen sein,’ each quatrain ending: 


“<‘*Behiit’ dich Gott! es war’ so schon 
gewesen; 

‘Behiit’ dich Gott! es hat nicht sollen 
sein.” 


(God protect you! It would have been 
too beautiful. 
God protect you! It was not to be.) 

“Each stanza of the Goritz parody 
was an exultant recital of a U-boat ex- 
ploit. The parody led up to the ‘Lusi- 
tania.’ 

“Goritz,” stated the Globe, “pictured 
with morbid delight, the women and 
children in the water. The song was re- 
ceived with tremendous applause and 
laughter. The last verse of the Goritz 
parody was a prayer that no ship escape, 
and included the hope that there might 
be wor? Americans on the next boat 
sunk, 


Reported Affront to the President 


In March, 1916, according to the Globe, 
Frau Gadski-Tauscher appeared in con- 
cert at Washington. Her husband was 
with her. The President of the United 
States attended with his wife. 

When the news came back stage that 
Mr. Wilson was in a box, Captain Tau- 
scher and his wife were in the green 
room. According to the Globe, “Captain 
Tauscher flew into a rage, declaring he 
would not remain in the same building 
Later he did leave. 
Seine Frau Gemahlin joined heartily in 
the sentiment, but not in the deed. 

“Some one remarked apologetically 
that the President was a patient waiter.” 

According to the Globe, Tauscher 
shouted: 

“That’s just what he is—ein Kellner. 
He belongs behind the counter in a Bow- 
ery lunch room.” “Kellner” is the Ger- 
man for waiter. 

“But Frau Gadski-Tauscher dissembles 
well. The President,” said the Globe, 
“joined in the applause that followed her 
singing, and she bowed profusely to him 
in response. Outside her husband was 
still raging.” 

The Globe then went on to say: “Jo- 
hanna Gadski has been singing in the 
United States uninterruptedly for more 
than twenty years. In Germany she is 
known as an American singer. Her 
career has been almost entirely in 
America. 

“But from the beginning, all of her in- 
timates will attest, her attitude toward 
the land of her adoption has been one of 
contempt. Since August, 1914, Frau 
Gadski has not deigned to conceal her 
feelings even when among Americans. 
This also has been the consistent attitude 
of Herr Goritz.” 


Mme. Gadski’s Husband a Secret Agent 


“All American musicians in Germany 
previous to August, 1914,” said the 
Globe, “knew that Captain Hans Tau- 
scher was a secret agent of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and it was known to all that 
when he came to the United States imme- 
diately after the war’s outbreak that he 
came on that mission.” 


Goritz Makes Absolute Denial 


Through the New York Herald and 
other papers, Otto Goritz absolutely de- 


nied that he had at any time boasted, in 
song, of the sinking of the “Lusitania’”’ 
though he admitted, at the same time, 
that he gloried in the feats of the Ger- 
man U-boats. “What really happened 
at the party given by Mme. Gadski,” said 
Mr. Goritz, “was this: I sang a parody on 
the ‘Trumpeter von Sakkingen,’ making 
jokes upon each of the artists present. 


- The first verse was a joke upon Mme. 


Gadski. I never mentioned the, ‘Lusi- 
tania.’ In one verse I did sing of the un- 
pleasant necessity of killing the ‘schutz- 
mann,’ or safe man—the one lone Ameri- 
can that the English would put on each 
munitions ship to protect that ship from 
the submarines.” . 

“Of course, I hate the English,” said 
Otto Goritz, “and I am proud of the U- 
boats. All Germans are. The English 
would kill our women and children, so 
why should I not wish for*Germany to 
hit back? But I never sang of any hopes 
for the drowning of Americans.” 

Mr. Goritz, according to the Herald, 
said that he had not heard reports that 
he and Mme. Gadski would not be asked 
to sing next year by the opera manage- 
ment. He preferred to be in Germany, 
anyway, he said, and he only consented 
to continue singing at the Metropolitan 
because of the advance in salary offered 
him each year. 

The Herald closes its account of the 
interview with Mr. Goritz by stating 
that, “It was in Mr. Goritz’s apartments 
at the Rexford, on April 2, 1916, that 
Otto Milleder, wanted for a plot to de- 
stroy munitions plants in this country, 
was arrested. Milleder was found hiding 
in a closet. He said he had been calling 
upon a maid in the Goritz home.” 


Mme. Gadski Makes Indignant Denial 


Mme. Gadski has made a vigorous de- 
nial that any ribald song glorifying the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” was sung at 
her home. A statement to this effect 
came through her attorneys, a prominent 
Wall Street legal firm. In this statement 
Mme. Gadski says: “The charge that 
Otto Goritz sang a parody on the drown- 
ing of American women and children on 
board the ‘Lusitania,’ ending with the 
request that they ‘give his love to Nep- 
tune,’ is outrageously false. The parody 
which Herr Goritz sang was unoffending. 
I think the first verse had funny allusions 
to me and the other verses to others, but 
that anything remotely approaching 
such diabolical allusions as was reported 
is absolutely untrue, and this denial is 
due not only to me but to each one of my 
guests who was there that night and 
heard, with apparent appreciation, what: 
really was sung.” 

Mme. Gadski also defended her hus- 
band, Captain Tauscher, who was tried 
and acquitted on a charge of having at- 
tempted to blow up the Welland Canal. 
She denied that he had, as _ reported, 
termed President Wilson a “Bowery 


_ waiter,” or that he had left a theater in 


Washington in a rage because President 
Wilson applauded Mme. Gadski’s singing 
from a box. 

“Captain Tauscher did not leave the 
Washington theater,” Mme. Gadski said, 
“but instead expressed pride that the 
President and Mrs. Wilson remained in 
their box until the end of the concert, 
and was explicit in instructing me to bow 
first to the box where the President sat.” 


Gadski Gets an Ovation 


On Friday of last week Mme. Gadski 
made her final appearance in German 
opera at the Metropolitan in “Tristan 
und Isolde.” She received an ovation. 
from a house that was crowded to the 
doors with her German friends and ad- 
mirers, who, naturally, had rallied to her 
support and to make the event memorable 
in the annals of the opera. She was 
called out again and again. Certainly 
she never sang with finer spirit, and if 
this performance is to mark her passing 
from the operatic stage in this country, 
she made the event decidedly memorable. 
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BELIEVES WOMEN COMPOSERS WILL RISE 
TO GREATER HEIGHTS IN WORLD DEMOCRACY 

















Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Foresees 
Period of Development and 
Achievement in New Era That 
Will Come Out of the War— 
America’s Foremost Woman 
Composer Analyzes Causes of 
Man’s Superiority in Field of 
Creative Music — Woman's 
Standing in the Art as Reflec- 
tion of Her Social Status 


6é H°” long has she been studying?” 
someone admiringly inquired of 
Mrs. Beach’s piano teacher when the 
composer of “The Year’s at the Spring” 
had just turned sixteen. “Twenty-five 
years,” was the answer; and then, by way 
of explanation: “You see, she studied 
with the old masters.” Mrs. Beach for 
her own part cannot recall the time that 
she was not playing or composing. Her 
memory goes back to her third year and 
musically the interim does not show a 
bald spot. It is just possible that inter- 
stices of the sort existed between the day 
of her birth and her third anniversary, 
but this point cannot be established for 
certain. For that matter, there is no 
evidence extant that any of the wonder- 
children, from Mozart to Erich Korngold, 
ever got seriously started before the 
fourth season of their mundane residence. 
So that nobody can justifiably challenge 
her right to priority. 
But if she began early, she did not be- 


come surfeited with the exercise of her 


powers. Indeed the appetite increased by 
what it fed on. To-day Mrs. Beach, per- 
haps as popular a musical representative 
of her sex as ever put notes on ruled 
paper, rejoices in the maturity and va- 
riety of her musical endowments and in- 
terests. She loves to generate music and 
she loves to perform it. Some day she 
may abandon the latter practice to con- 
centrate the full sum of her energies upon 


the former, though that time is not yet 
and the alternation of activities affords a 
good deal of the mental and physical 
diversion essential to artistic well-being. 
Whether her ovtimism has begotten her 
success or her success her optimism, the 
fact stands out that she is conspicuously 
provided with both. 

Just now she is concertizing. Within 
a month or two she will withdraw to her 
native state of New Hampshire and there, 
duly sequestered, engage in composition 
till September comes to summon her back 
to the labors of an itinerant pianist. Nat- 
urally her summer productions will be 
nothing on a large scale. “For anything 
on that order I need a path quite clear 
of more or less distant concert duties 
and obligations,” she declares. “After a 
few more years of travel and recital-giv- 
ing I may settle down for a big, sustained 
effort—an opera, perhaps, if I can obtain 
a fine libretto. But I am too enthusiastic 
a traveler yet to settle down, too fond 
of my audiences to give them up. 
Toward these I feel like Carreno— 
‘My dear public,’ she calls it, and cannot 
endure the thought of severing relations 
with those she has through the years 
grown to love. 

“Only the artist appreciates the mean- 
ing of an audience; only an artist under- 
stands the full significance of public af- 
fection and sympathy; only he can return 
it in kind. I do not wonder, like so many 
people, why different singers choose to 
remain on the stage long after the de- 
cline of their skill. The joy of giving 
of your highest powers is beyond descrip- 
tion. Personally, I never experience the 
sensation of nervousness when I play—do 
not even know what stage fright is; only 
a limitless enthusiasm and enjoyment. 
There is no fear of anything going 
wrong, for when I am ready to play any- 
thing in public it means that it is abso- 
lutely a part ox me and that uncertainty. 
of any sort is out of the question. Were 
I in doubt of my ability to present a 
work to my completest satisfaction, I 
should not even consider playing it. 

“For composition, I need absolute quiet. 
To work in a large city I find is impos- 
sible. JI cannot chain myself down to a 
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creative task and really lose myself in 
the problems connected with it if I am 
haunted with the desire to hear some 
concert or opera performance that may 
be in progress conveniently near. Nor 
is it easy or practical to partition off a 
few morning hours. And if I work 
through the morning till about two in the 
afternoon. I become too exhausted to do 
anything else. So my method is to re- 
tire to a locality free from distractions 
of any sort.” 


Woman as Composer 


The feminine composer continues to 
be regarded as a psychological phenom- 
enon in most critical quarters. Times 
have changed since Gilbert satirized “that 
curlous anomaly, the lady novelist,” and 
painters of the feminine gender have for 
years been accepted without question. 
But the world still doubts the legitimacy 
of the woman composer, even though her 
tribe is steadily on the increase, and won- 
ders why she never scales the heights 
attained by men. On this point Mrs. 
Beach hesitates to express a verdict. 

“IT frankly confess that I have never 
been able to determine the reason,” she 
says. “I have often thought of the 
strangeness of such a fact, but can find 
no thorough explanation of it. It is cer- 
tain that in the high flights of musical 
creation women do not begin to compare 
with men. But then, music is the super- 
lative expression of life experience, and 
woman bv the very nature of her position 
is denied many of the experiences that 
color the life of man. Nor has she the 
necessary strength to sustain the tre- 
mendous pressure involved in carrying 
through the vroblems involved in compo- 
sition—mental labor exhausting enough 
to react with far-reaching physical ef- 
fect. But these are only theories. A 
definite, comprehensive answer I cannot 

ive. 

“If the best known women composers 
have not come from Germany, where 
music has reached its highest evolution, 
I think the fact is due to the life of the 
average German woman—a life conse- 
crated to domesticity. But I do expect 
that, in conseauence of the great up- 
heaval now going on and the enhance- 
ment of the social status of women in 
such countries as England and Russia, 
something of a noteworthy musical ex- 
pression of the new condition will be 
evolved. If the Russian woman is as 
wonderful as we have a richt to believe, 
I should not be surprised if she were 
presently to contribute not a little to the 


art which will flower out of the present 
cataclysm. 


Experiences in Germany 


“In Germany before the war they were 
skeptical enough about woman’s creative 
ability. I was summarily warned of the 
fate that probably awaited me when my 
‘Gaelic’ Symphony and my piano con- 
certo were played in Hamburg. The au- 
dience would be cold, the critics hostile. 
At best I could anticipate nothing better 
than a show of politeness. The Sym- 
phony was splendidly played but had only 
a courteous reception. And when Theo- 
dore Spiering, who conducted, came to 
me after the performance, he was not in 
a cheerful frame of mind. Immediately 
thereafter, I was to play the piano part 
of my Concerto. But I rejected the in- 
vitation to discouragement, ‘got my mad 
up,’ as we put it in New England, and 
determined to force the audience to like 
it. My resolve won the victory, and a 
very considerable one. The critics wrote 
well, and even the worst bear of them. 
Dr. Ferdinand Pfohl, was eulogistic. I 
had been obliged to hurry off to Berlin 
without seeing the newspaper notices and 
my surprise was great when friends be- 
gan to telephone me congratulations from 
all sides. It was only then that I learned 
of Dr. Pfohl’s magnanimity—something 
all the more unexpected inasmuch as I 
never saw the man. 

“On another occasion, in Munich, my 
piano quintet was played by one of the 
leading quartets in the city. The com- 
ments were encouraging. But particular 


stress was placed by mv friends on what - 


one of the writers who was violently 
anti-American would say. The leader of 
the quartet had expressed particular 
pleasure in the work, declaring that good 
piano quintets were extremely scarce. 
The critic, surprisingly enough, was much 
gratified. He did, it is true, take excep- 
tion to some matters, though in all he 
was well pleased. But he could not for- 
get my Americanism and so ended his 
review by observing that ‘since we have 
so very many fine piano quintets of our 
own, we fail to see the need of sending 
to America for any.’ 


A Meeting with Sgambati 


“T have said I love travel. I have been 
through the fiords of Norway, on the 
one hand, and in Rome on the other. 
To counterbalance such extremes, I have 
regretfully to confess I never was in 
Paris and that four days in London was 
the only taste of England I ever had. In 
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Rome I had the joy of meeting Sgambati 
and his wife. A nocturne of his had for 
years been one of my most popular re- 
cital numbers. At the gathering where 
I first met the composer I suddenly 
played this piece after several works of 
my own. Both Sgambati and his wife 
were moved and delighted. A few days 
later I received from the master a copy 
of the nocturne inscribed with a beau- 
tiful dedication and containing certain 
amplifications, changes and new shadings 
he had made in the composition since he 
first wrote it. By a curious coincidence, 
they corresponded in many ways with 
various nuances which I had always made 
when playing the work.” 

It is not long since Mrs. Beach’s sym- 
phony and piano concerto had a hearing 
at one of the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony in Boston. The experience of 
collaborating with Dr. Muck is one upon 
which the composer-pianist likes to dwell 
with joy and gratitude. But she is, for 
that matter, enthusiastic in the extreme 
over the excellences of the various sym- 
phony orchestras in this country, as well 
as over the innumerable women’s clubs 
which, to her mind, have developed and 
fostered the love of music in America in 
such measure as to rank as naramount 
factors in the country’s artistic growth. 
“Our war may now retard their work 
somewhat,” she believes, “but it will not 
fundamentally enfeeble it.” 

H. F. P. 





Bauer and Gabrilowitsch Give Impres- 
sive Recital in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 14.—Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch in a two- 
piano recital this week provided so gen- 
uine a demonstration of musical art in 
its finest estate that the audience, which 
was fairly large, was thrilled and in- 
sisted, in violation of all rules, upon an 
encore—and got it. The program was as 
follows: 


Variations in B Flat, Schumann; Improvi- 
sation on a theme from “Manfred,” Reinecke: 
Sonata in D Major, Mozart; Variations on a 
theme by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns; Romance 
and Valse, Arensky; “Espafia,’’ Chabrier. 


Zs. C. 8. 





Fiqué Conducts Operetta in Brooklyn 


A performance of “The Beggar Stu- 
dent,” comic opera by Milloecker, was 
given at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, on 
April 9, Katherine Noack Fiqué taking 
the leading part of Symon. In other 
réles were Max Koeppe, Max Koeppe, 
Jr., Robert Henke, Jr., Augusta Nidrich 
and Herman Langhorst, Olga Demuth, 
Edna Meinken, Carl Johner, Helen 
Becht, Harry Bluemer, Rose Manda and 
Clarice Holzhalb, all members of the 
Brooklyn Quartet Club. As in the 
case of previous musical productions, 
Carl Fiqué directed. G. C. T. 
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PATRIOTIC TINGE IN 
CHORUS’S CONCERT 


National Songs Well to Fore in 
Rubinstein Club’s Third 
Program 


A large and brilliant audience attended 
the season’s third private concert of the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, William 
R. Chapman, director, in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday evening, 
April 10. The chorus was aided by Nina 
Morgana, coloratura soprano, and an or- 
chestra drawn from the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

The spirit of patriotism pervaded the 
concert, which opened with the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” included “‘Amer- 
ica,” in which the audience joined, and 
closed with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
with the audience participating. Besides 
these familiar songs other patriotic 
touches were provided by Victor Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasie” and William 
Lester’s cantata, “The Tale of the Bell.” 

In the last-named work (which had its 
first New York presentation at this con- 
cert and proved a stirring piece) themes 
from “Columbia” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” occur. A program note re- 
quested the audience not to make this the 
occasion of a patriotic demonstration, 
which would naturally disturb the con- 
tinuity of the performance. The inci- 
dental solos in Mr. Lester’s fine opus 
were ably sung by Suzanne Zimmerman, 
Mary McKirvey and Mrs. W. F. Keefe: 

Miss Morgana scored in an aria from 
“Rigoletto” and Gounod’s “Mireille” 
waltz. An exceedingly interesting 
choral number was Mary Helen Brown’s 
Nocturne, dedicated to the Rubinsteins 
and heard for the first time on this occa- 
sion. Florence Anderson Otis sang the 
incidental solo finely. Another “first 
time” was Miss Brown’s choral arrange- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s “Nur Wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt,” sung in English. An 
effective piece was “Sleepy, Sleepy, 
Sleepy” of Mrs. J. Melrose Scales. Alice 
M. Shaw was at the piano; Louis R. 
Dressler at the organ. 








A true pioneer in its field, the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York, pictured on the 
opposite page, helped materially to refine 
the standard of musical appreciation in 
this country, besides quickening intelli- 
' gent interest in the art. Moreover, this 
choral organization, which Anton Seidl 
once called “the finest ladies’ club in 
America,” has pointed the way for nu- 
merous subsequent aggregations. Hav- 
ing inspired emulation in other quarters, 
it has wielded a healthy influence and de- 
serves to be classed among the construc- 
tive agents in American music. 

Last January the Rubinstein Club cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary with a 
brilliant banquet and ball in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. . Since its inception many 
have labored in the behalf of the Rubin- 
stein Club, none more fervently or con- 
sistently than its conductor, William 
Rogers Chapman; nor with greater de- 
votion than Mrs. W. R. Chapman, who 
has for a long period served as president. 
Mr. Chapman’s record of service with the 
Rubinsteins is indeed extraordinary, as 
he has never missed conducting a concert 
for thirty years. The society has:a chorus 
rehearsal weekly, and Mr. Chapman 
comes all the way from Maine to con- 
duct these rehearsals. 

That the club has prospered is patent 
from a glance at its career. For the first 
five years it was housed at Chickering 
Hall; then it went for one season to Car- 
negie Hall, and for six years to Madison 
Square Garden. In 1898 the society 
moved to the Waldorf-Astoria, where it 
has remained. The first accompanist was 
Louis Dressler, following whom came Er- 
skine Mead, William Luton Wood, Albert 
Greenhalgh and Victor Harris: Emile 
Levy had been accompanist for ten years, 
followed by Florence B. Shepard for 
three seasons and Charles Gilbert Spross 
for five seasons, Bidkar Leete for four 
years and Alice Shaw for two seasons. 

For many years the choral membership 
was limited to seventy-five, but has now 
been increased to 150. The personnel 
changes about twenty-five per cent in a 
season. In the thirty years of the so- 
ciety’s existence more than a thousand 
singers have been trained to do good 
work. It is difficult to exaggerate the 


influence they have extended through all 
the cities to which they have returned, or 
where they have established choruses af- 
ter leaving New York, 


The Rubinstein Club has by no means 
neglected tho American composer, having 
produced a number of fine native compo- 
sitions during its long career. It has 
also provided an opportunity for many 
talented American artists. 


ROSITA RENARD REPEATS 
HER NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Chilean Pianist Plays with Remarkable 
Brilliance and Virtuosity in a 
Taxing Program 


Rosita Renard, the young Chilean pi- 
anist, who at her New York début sev- 
eral weeks ago earned considerable ad- 
miration for her present capacities as 
well as her promises of future distinc- 
tion, gave a second recital at A®olian 
Hall last Monday afternoon with artistic 


consequences ever more fortunate. Her 
program was this time devoted exclu- 
sively to Liszt and included the Fan- 
tasie and Fugue on “B-A-C-H,” the B 
Minor Sonata, several etudes and the 
“Don Juan” Fantasie—truly enough to 
daunt a veteran. But the gigantic tech- 
nical exactions of these works and their 
demands for sustained power Miss Ren- 
ard met with astonishing brilliance and 
bravura and _ unfaltering endurance. 
Her dexterity, her fluency of articula- 
tion in passage work, her rhythmic crisp- 
ness: sufficed at every turn and _ sur- 
passed what she disclosed in these re- 
spects at her first appearance. 

True, there was nothing in the pro- 
gram outside of the sonata which called 
into requisition the deeper intellectual 
and imaginative assets of the player and 
it was in these inner qualifications that 
Miss Renard’s immaturity manifested 
itself most obviously the last time. The 
writer was unfortunately unable to hear 
the sonata, but is assured on unques- 
tionable authority that its presentation 
was effected on large and heroic lines, 
even though the enunciation of some of 
on salient phrases lacked inward percep- 
ion. 

The etudes, however, and especially 
the “Don Juan” Fantasie, got sweepingly 
fine and bold performances and the audi- 
ence clamored for extras. Miss Renard 
has a talent to be taken in all serious- 
ness and with genuine cea” ih 
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THOMAS EGAN’S RECITAL 





Ancient Celtic Songs Artistic Feature 
of His Carnegie Hall Program 


Not a large, but an intent audience 
greeted Thomas Egan, the tenor, at his 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, April 15.. Mr. Egan was as- 
sisted by Lilian Breton, soprano, and 
Frederic Gerard, violinist. The tenor 
opened the program with arias from 
“Pagliacci” and “Carmen.” He scored 
emphatically in his succeeding offerings, 
comprised in part of an enchanting group 
of ancient Celtic folk-songs, one of which 
—“Da-Roisin Dhu”—was sung in Gaelic. 
Mr. Egan sang these lovely songs win- 
ningly, being aided by Mr. Gerard. The 
tenor was also heard in such favorites 
as “The Irish Emigrant” and “The Min- 
strel Boy,” which called forth warm ap- 
plause and resulted in his adding several 
encores. The tenor also gave an Amer- 
ican group by Krams, Dichmont, Turner- 
Maley and De Koven. 

Mme. Breton was heartily applauded 
for her pleasing singing of the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria, Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata,” 
Mr. Egan’s “Friends” and songs by 
Homer and others. She collaborated 
with Mr. Egan in duets by Verdi and 
Lulli. Mr. Gerard played the “Prize 
Song” from “Meistersinger” and num- 
bers by Siroello and Kreisler. B. R. 





Worcester Hears Fine Program in Aid 
of Polish Relief Fund 


WorcesterR, Mass., April 12.—An- 
toinette Szumowska, .pianist; Timothy 


Adamowski, violinist, and Josef Adam- . 


owski, ’cellist, assisted by Claire Maentz, 
soprano, gave the third and last in a 
series of concerts for the benefit of the 
Polish Relief Fund, in Horticultural Hall 
last night. The program was enjoyed 
by a small but discriminating audience. 
Mme. Maentz, who has made one pre- 
vious appearance in Worcester, was 
greeted with acclaim, and she won en- 
thusiastic plaudits with two delightfully 
rendered groups of songs, one French and 
the other English. The concert opened 
with the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” by the entire audience, led by 
Mme. Maentz. The series of concerts for 
the fund was arranged through -the in- 
terest of Mrs. Harry werenaig —_- 


ART OF FREMSTAD 
STILL TRIUMPHANT 


Soprano Gives Her Annual New 
York Recital with Highly 
Gratifying Results 


OLIVE FREMSTAD, soprano. Recital, A-ol- 
lan Hall, evening, April 14. Accompan- 
ist, Richard Hageman. The program: 





“Quando miro quel bel ciglio,” Mozart; “O 
leggiadri occhi belli,” Anonimo; “C’est une 
misére,’ Blangini; ‘‘Lasciatemi mor.re,” Mon- 
teverde; “Chi vuol la zingarella,” Paisiello- 
Mottl; “Klage,”’ “O komme, holde Sommer- 
nacht,” “Salome,’? and “Maedchenfluch,”’ 
Brahms; “Wenn die Linde bliht,” Reger; 
“Die Quelle,’ Goldmark; “Ich hab’ im Penna 
einen Liebsten,’ Wolff; “St. Johanni,’ Haile; 
“Die drei Zigeuner,” Liszt; “Il pleure de petal 
des fleurs,’ Rhene-Baton; “Les papillons 
couleur de neige,’ d’Ambrosio; “Chevauchee 
cosaque,”’ Fourdrain; “The Cave,’ Schneider; 
“Tak for dit rad,’ Grieg. 





It may be set down as a pathetic para- 
dox that music-lovers hereabouts did not 
really find Olive Fremstad until they 
lost her. This is not to say that her 
greatness lacked appreciation during her 
local operatic career. But one questions 
if those whom the potency and splendor 
of her Briinnhilde and Isolde, her Kun- 
dry and her Sieglinde so deeply and so 
frequently moved realized until con- 
fronted with the unhappy event of her 
withdrawal the extent of her significance 
to them. Certainly the Fremstad fac- 
tion reveals to-day, three years after her 
retirement from opera, a solidarity, a 


vehemence of partisanship, as it were, 
and a measure of affection which the 
passing of time seems merely to aug- 
ment. Her absence from the stage of 
which she was the supreme artistic 
adornment is coming to be more and 


more passionately deplored, as all of . 


those not vitally interested in maintain- 
ing the contrary have had occasion 
to discover. In short, facts serve 
to confound those who a few seasons 
past sought to disseminate the belief 
that the reverence which was hers had 
transmuted itself into esteem for her 
““successors.” 

In view of her tragic operatic inactiv- 
ity Mme. Fremstad’s followers find not 
a little solace in the recital which she 
now annually gives in New York. To 
be sure, the concert stage does not allow 
her supremely distinctive powers their 
highest function and grandest scope. 
But her commanding personality and the 
superb sweep and comprehensiveness of 
her art make her irresistible even in 
this circumscribed sphere—and in a most 
fetchingly individual way. Her recital 
last year will be recalled as one of the 
signal happenings of the season. Last 
Saturday night the enthusiasm of the 
previous occasion was surpassed. A 
large audience filled the hall. The trib- 
ute of applause when she stepped into 
view, magnificent in yellow velvet and 
looking ten years younger than she did 
three winters ago, was of the sort that 
catches at the heart—an echo, it almost 
seemed, of what stormed so mightily at 
the Metropolitan that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night three years past. It sound- 
ed sentiments almost too deeply felt for 
the expression of words. Again and 
again during the evening it was repeat- 
ed, this applause, in a steady crescendo 
of fervor and at the close practically 
everyone tarried for encore after en- 
core till a man appeared to shut the 
piano and the lights went out. 

As a recital singer Olive Fremstad is 
truly inimitable and her growth in the 
capacity in two seasons must astound 
all except those really aware of the 
nature and the powers which are hers. 
And if the sharp impulse of dramatic 
characterization is almost always close 
enough to lend a tinge of theatrical 
vividness to her delivery of songs, it 
must be confessed that the result is in- 
tensely fascinating rather than sugges- 
tive of artistic defilement. Quod licet 
Jovi—! A gesture, a movement, a toss 
of the head, a bit of facial expression 
that might offend in the song singer of 
common clay seems here a_ perfectly 
legitimate device of expressional en- 
hancement. It is an integral part of 
Olive Fremstad’s interpretative individ- 


uality, utilized with such faultless taste . 


and charm and backed by an art so 
searching, so authentic, so deep-rooted 


and spiritualized that no objection can, 


be adduced against. it. ; 

Vocally considered, Mme. Fremstad is 
to-day in immeasurably better form than 
when she left the Metropolitan and on 
Saturday ‘much of her singing was ex- 
ceptionally contenting as such. Indeed, 
her voice seemed to gain in brilliancy and 


her control over it became more assured 
as the evening advanced. One is more than 
ever conscious of the driving force of 
will behind her management of her vocal] 
resources. The Mozart and old Italian 
airs in the first group, not being the 
sort of thing customarily associated with 
this soprano’s genre scarcely showed her 
powers in their best light, though the 
comic song of Blangini was delicious in 
the deftness and humor of its perform- 
ance, and Monteverdi’s famous lament 
noble in its breadth of tragic mood. As 
an encore she sang Schubert’s “Wohin” 
and then plunged into the fine and little 
exploited Brahms songs, of which 
she had to repeat the very engaging 
“Salome.” Another repetition was de- 
manded in the case of Wolf’s vivacious 
“Ich hat’? im Penna” and still another 
for d’Ambrosio’s “Papillons.” Grieg’s 
brilliant and rousing “Thy Warning Is 
Good” she delivered stirringly. Here 
as well as elsewhere were some high 
tones of a splendid ringing quality and 
evenness that have not always marked 
her upper register. 

Strauss’s “Zueignung” and a half 
dozen or more extras were contributed 
by way of gratuities during and after 
the regular program. And at the end she 
sat down to the piano and accompanied 
herself in a Norwegian song. Before be- 
ginning the business of the evening she 
called upon the audience to join her in 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” The boxes, 
it should be recorded, were profusely 
draped with the colors of our European 
and South American allies. 

Richard Hageman, ubiquitous these 
days, accompanied with a proficiency 
which it is fast becoming commonplace 
to record. es Bs 





BROOKLYN LIKES MIDDLETON 





Many “First Times” at Mundell Concert 
—Mary Warfel Pleases 


The Mundell Choral Club gave its sec- 
ond private concert of the season .in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, 
April 9. Under- the direction of M. 
Louise Mundell were heard for the first 
time “The Vestal Flower,” by Grimm; 
“Mellican Man,” by. Bergh; “Endymion,” 
by Liza Lehmann, and Spross’s arrange- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” So- 
nata, first movement. Compositions by 
Marks, Huhn, Branscombe and others 
also made deep impressions. 

In the absence of Paul Althouse, Ar- 
thur Middleton of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue 
and encores, scoring a triumph. Solos 
were heard from Mary Warfel, the harp- 
ist, who played with skill and expression, 
and from Ruth Hoogland and Claire 
Lampman, members of the chorus. 





Victor Wittgenstein, Pianist, Gives Re- 
cital in New York 


Victor Wittgenstein, a young pianist, 
who has been heard in recital in New 
York before, gave another demonstration 
of his talent on Sunday afternoon, April 
15, at the Princess Theater. Mr. 
Wittgenstein played the Beethoven D 
Major Sonata, Op. 28, three preludes by 


‘Debussy, Saint-Saéns and Franck, and 


other numbers which he presented quite 
tastefully. On the whole, he made a 
pleasant impression. 





| CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS _ | 








Carnegie Hall, Sat. Evening, April 28 
5TH ANNUAL CONCERT 


KRIENS 
SYMPHONY CLUB 


Solcists: (125 Players) 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 
VIOLET KISH, Violinist 


1. Overture ‘*Magic Flute’’ Mozart 
2. Symphony (In D major) Haydn 
3. Concerto for Harp and Orchestra 
; Hoberg 
(Manuscript, first performance) 
Annie Louise David 
4. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Harpist. 


Violet Kish Wieniawski 

5. Suite ‘In Holland’ Kriens 

a, Morning on the Zuider Zee 

b. The Dutch Mill 

c. Evening Sounds 

d. Wooden Shoe Dance 
6. Harp Solos: 

S nvelee “ Loukine 

. Aeolian Harp 

c. Will-o’-the-Wisp Hasselmans 

7. Mareh from ‘‘Le Prophéte’’ Meyerbeer 








Tickets: 50, 75, $1 and $1.50 
Members enrolling now for next season will re- 
ceive free admission. 











AEOLIAN HALL | 
Saturday Afternoon, April 21st 


Maurice DAMBOIS 


CELLO RECITAL 
At the Piano—MARCEL CHARLIER 
Management - =~ - DANIEL MAYER 
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PEACE PREVAILS AT THE OPERA; 
NO ANTI-GERMAN DEMONSTRATION 


Gadski Sings Farewell as “Isolde” and Gains Nothing but Applause—An Uncommonly Fine 
Performance—Althouse Makes Highly Successful Début as “Pinkerton” in ‘‘Butterfly”— 
| Final Week of the Season at Metropolitan 




















AGNER opera had its final repre- 
sentation of the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Friday eve- 
ning of last week, with a performance of 
“Tristan” given under more or less un- 
ssual circumstances. In consequence of 
an attack upon the alleged anti-Amer- 
anism of Mme. Gadski, the /solde of 
the night, which appeared with studied 
uumeliness in an evening paper, some- 
thing in the way of a hostile demonstra- 
tion was confidently expected in many 
juarters. During the afternoon rumors 
were bruited abroad of claques organ- 
ized to hiss the soprano, of the twelfth- 
hour substitution of Melanie Kurt, of a 
cancellation of the opera and of a va- 
riety of other disquieting probabilities. 
Py a quarter before eight the house was 
unusually well filled and before the first 
act had gotten well under way the audi- 


ence had swelled to Caruso proportions— 
and the crowd was not, as might have 
been expected, one in which Germans 
were preponderant. 

Disappointment met those who came 
in the anticipation of trouble. A demon- 
stration did, indeed, occur—several, in 
fact—but of a precisely opposite nature. 
The various participants—they included 
Mme. Matzenauer and Messrs. Urlus, 
Whitehill, Braun, Reiss and Leonhardt— 
weathered almost tumultuous enthusiasm 
at curtain falls and Mme. Gadski was 
the storm center of an ovation that, after 
the last act, took the form of numerous 
solo recalls, plaudits and even cheers. 
Wonderful is the American sense of 
courtesy! 

The performance itself, due no doubt 
to the peculiar stimulus of a nervous 
tenseness, was the finest of Wagner’s 
transcendent love tragedy heard here all 
season in respect to vitality and musical 
smoothness. Mme. Gadski, for whom 
fears might reasonably have been enter- 
tained, was in better form than at any 
previous time this year and, amazing 
to relate, did not deviate even momen- 
tarily from the pitch, as she has for so 
long been doing. By report, her present 
appearance will be her last at the Metro- 
politan. That lovers of the best singing 
and the finest Wagnerian traditions of 
the house will greatly miss her can 
scarcely be said. But she signalized her 
farewell, at any rate, by the best of 
which she is capable after many years 
of more or less satisfactory labor. 


Geod Singing by Urlus 


Mr. Urlus, inspired apparently by the 
unusual exigencies of the occasion, sang 
Tristan with unaccustomed freedom of 
tone. It was a rare joy, for once, to 
hear the celestial love duo given beau- 
tifully in tune. Mr. Whitehill’s Kur- 
wenal has been indorsed freely before 
this, while Mr. Braun’s King Mark and 
Mr. Leonhardt’s new Melot won ap- 
proval. Singing her farewell for the 
season as Brangdne, Mme. Matzenauer 
likewise did unusually well. Mr. Bodan- 
zky—the recipient of much applause 
whenever he came to his desk—once more 
made the stupid cut he instituted in the 
second act at the last performance, but 
pleased Wagner-lovers by heeding the 
protests of those who have been deplor- 
ing his elimination of the “love curse” 
and restoring that crucial and stupendous 
page. 

Between the first and second acts Mr. 
Rothmeyer led the orchestra through the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” the audience 
singing the anthem. Inquiry revealed 
that Mr. Bodanzky had not been re- 
quested to conduct it because of the 
Austro-American break. 

“Boris” was repeated on Wednesday 
evening with the customary cast and 
before a large house, which was once 
again held enthralled by Moussorgsky’s 
colossal seore. Mr. Didur’s enactment 
of the title part earned him the usual 
applause and the lesser réles were filled 
in admirable style. Mr. Althouse once 


again distinguished himself by his really 


superb singing of Dimitris music. 
Début as Pinkerton 


The first appearance of Mr. Althouse 
as Pinkerton at the Metropolitan was the 


chief element of interest in the special 
Thursday matinée “Butterfly.” Local 
subscribers and opera patrons knew what 
to expect from Geraldine Farrar and 
Scotti in the Puccini work, but Mr. Alt- 
house, the young American tenor, had 
yet to show his mettle in this opera. 

Mr. Althouse made an excellent im- 
pression and was accorded a real ova- 
tion at the end of the first act. After 
overcoming a slight nervousness that 
was to be expected, he sang with great 
freedom and marked beauty of tone. 
American born, the young tenor looked 
the part of the American officer, and 
will doubtless act it with greater convic- 
tion as his opportunities increase. His 
top notes rang out clearly in the duet 
with Mme. Farrar in the first act, and 
his voice maintained its freshness 
throughout the afternoon, despite the 
fact that the tenor réle in “Boris” had 
been assigned to him the evening before. 

Mr. Polacco conducted with vigor, and 
there were numerous curtain calls for 
the principals. 


Tumult Over Caruso 


“The Last Rose of Summer,” sung in 
Flotow’s merry “Marta” on Thursday 
evening held a realistic farewell, for it 
was the popular opera’s adieu for the 
season. Mmes. Barrientos and Perini 
were the ladies of noble birth whose sky- 
larking led them to the altar with 
Lionel and Plunkett, in the persons of 
Caruso and De Luca respectively. The 
applause and cheering after Caruso’s 
“M’appari” sounded Tike the din of 
battle and baffled further progress with 
the opera, despite Conductor Papi’s in- 
sistent efforts. A victim to his popular- 
ity, Caruso repeated the aria, not with- 
out taxing his voice considerably, how- 
ever. The quartet of stars acted and 
sang superbly, and the opera moved in 
epriantly style, aided by good work from 
chorus and orchestra. 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims” went the 
full round of subscription hearings when 
it reached its fifth performance at the 
Saturday matinée. No serious mishap 
marred this performance, nor was there 
any patriotic demonstration to work on 
the emotions of any of the singers. 
Mmes. Ober, Mason, Sundelius, Egener 
and Tiffany and Messrs. Sembach, Alt- 
house, Reiss, Bloch, Leonhardt, Ruysdael, 
Rossi, Malatesta, Audisio, Schlegel and 
Bayer went through their réles in splen- 
did fashion. Mr. Bodanzky set a good 
pace with his energetic conducting. 

The Saturday evening opera, “The 
Barber of Seville,” drew a record audi- 
ence to hear Mme. Barrientos in one of 
her best réles—Rosina—Carpi as the 
scheming Almaviva and De Luca as the 
merry Figaro. Mr. Papi conducted 
splendidly, as he did on the only other 
occasion this season when “The Barber” 
was given. 

Delibes’s “Lakmé” ushered in the final 
week of opera and a large audience 
greeted the principal singers warmly. 
Mme. Barrientos was the Lakmé, Mar- 
tinelli the Gerald, De Luca the Frederic 
and Rothier impersonated Nilakantha. 
Their associates were Mmes. Delaunois, 
Sparkes, Egener and Howard and 
Messrs. Audisio, Reschiglian, Mandelli 
and Garden. Mr. Polacco conducted. 
The “Bell Song” was superbly sung by 
Mme. Barrientos, and Martinelli, De 
Luca and Rothier carried off the sing- 
ing honors in the male division of the 
cast. 

The press department of the Metro- 
politan submits the following detailed 
summary of the season’s performances: 


Operas in Italian 


Verdi 
pL rt era San eh ee AD ae aera ea 
RO rare arene re far Rar ew ge 2 
et MN a a ee pe alee palate en 5 
ery ere: arr e aee ipe 5 
19 
Puccini 
EE PE re ne a ao ee 5 
I Ee ae eee ae 5 
Sn Se a a vay ge uy owas 5 
I SE i rs at lie wl eae a 4 
19 
Donizetti 
ieee Oe Tn go nnn 0 enesacers 2 
ee, On a oad eb eee db an'an b 5 
7 
Mascagni 
Cnmetianio TieeGee cies ccc t cane desi 3 


Leoncavallo 


tg rg) oe ee 5 
Giordano 

MERGOIAS TOUR ADGIG oa sik ce ccc ev ccccsee 3 
Rossini 

ee ae! 3 
Flotow 

EN eters eee Gras we ae eS eels hier B ee 3 
Mozart 

Ee NOMNG Gi PIMATG. 2.0.6 cc ccc tc tes 3 

Moussorgsky 

eo Re ee ae ee ee 4 
Borodine 

PR I Ge, Ge oi iars aoe o Rbk Ss Bee a es 2 
Zandonai 

PPGMOOUGR Ge TRIMMIM. 26.06 ee secccescc 5 

Leoni 

Bee kc cek eek ay a ae Seo Mae bys Bee es 2 
Oratorios 
Gounod 

ee ee eee ee ee ee 1 


Ariani 
SOR PYANCISCO: CG AMS oki is aie vc csccces 


Operas in German 
Wagner 

ee Ee 
pe 
Lohengrin 
Parsifal 

Rheingold 
ee a 2 
A er ee ae en ae ee 
Goétterdammerung 


Strauss 
CB gee ee 
Humperdinck 
PAMTIBGE WRG “GHEGTEE, bic celeic ce ck we cee wens 


Mozart 
Da gS a a 
Gluck 
pS Be gg ee eT 
Beethoven 
I ee x de ao ire ee oa eo ale & & 
Operas in French 
Bizet 
I orks a ci a EE aie Od da See ad 0 Rue 


Les Pecheurs de Perles.............2.0.. 


Saint-Saéns 
ee a eS ee 


| ITs Se ea ee ee 


ae aoc lg grag cg a CATA a Site cn Ak! Ce Scere Wie 0 
Opera in English 
De Koven 
The Canterbury Peres... .cccc ec teowss 


Thirty-nine operas at the Metropolitan Opera House (twenty in Italian, thirteen i: 


German, five in French and one in English) 150 performances. 


This includes five double-bill 


and one benefit performance consisting of four acts from different operas. The double 


bills were: 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci..... 
Retpreeee 2nd PAGO... wees cee es 


Operas in Brooklyn (11 Performances) 


Boris Godounoff, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Tosca 
Aida, Carmen, Tristan und Isolde, Lucia di Lammermoor, Marta, Thais, Rigoletto. 
Operas in Philadelphia (16 Performances) 
Prince Igor, Samson et Dalila, Lohengrin, Il Trovatore, Marta, Siegfried, Carmen, Li 
Bohéme, Aida, Francesca da Rimini, Rigoletto, The Canterbury Pilgrims, Die Walkiir 
Tosca, L’Oracolo and Pagliacci, Boris Godounoff. 


Operas in Atlanta—One Week (7 Performances) 


L’Elisir @d’Amore, Il Trovatore, Francesca da Rimini, Tosca, Boris Godounoff, Siegfried 


Rigoletto. 


Number of performances given by the company during its twenty-four weeks’ seasor 
1916-1917, including twenty-two Sunday night concerts—226. 





FRENCH AND WELSH | 


Ancient Society, .United Singers, 
with Williams, Bispham and 
Paderewski, Greeted 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Elghteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1917. 


PACKED house and enthusiastic 
audience greeted the United Welsh 
Singers and Evan Williams, the tenor, in 
the Academy of Music Tuesday evening. 


-The admirably trained chorus was di- 


rected by Edith Myfany Morgan. Mr. 
Williams sang with great beauty of tone, 
his usual clear diction, and with the 
deepest feeling. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures included a duet, charmingly sung 
by Mr. Williams and Susan John Mills, 
a number with the solo assistance of 
Esther Louisa Binker, contralto, and 
Benjamin F. Evans, baritone. Sarah 
Evelyn Cranage was the highly capable 
accompanist for the chorus and Harry 


M. Gilbert gave sympathetic support to 
Mr. Williams. 

Appearing for the benefit of the French 
War Relief Committee of the Emergency 
Aid, the Society of Ancient Instruments, 
composed of Maurice Hewitt, quinton; 
Henri Casadesus, viola d’amour; Eugene 
Dubruille, viola de gamba; Maurice De- 
villiers, basse di viole, and Mme. Regina 
Patorni, clavecin, gave a notable recital 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel Monday morning. The program of 
quaint works was presented with such 
sensitive skill and perfect ensemble as to 
bring forth sincere applause. Marie 
Buisson, the possessor of a soprano voice 
of excellent quality, gave several solos. 

“English is as good a language for 
song as any other,” declared David Bis- 
pham in the last of the series of Illus- 
trated Musical Talks in Witherspoon 
Hall, Thursday afternoon. He demon- 
strated this most convincingly through 
his own fluent use and clear enunciation 
of the Prologue to “The Atonement of 
Pan,” by Henry Hadley; Poe’s “Raven” 
with musical setting by Bergh, and sev- 
era] other numbers, all of which he sang 


NVADE QUAKER CITY 


and delivered in his rich, full voice. 
Woodruff Rogers was an excellent ac- 
companist. 

John McCormack, the tenor, was heard 
in his second and final recital of the sea. 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesday evening. The assisting ar- 
tists were Donald McBeath, violinist, and 
Edwin Schneider, pianist. The tenor 
was in excellent voice and most obliging 
with the enthusiastic demands for nu- 
merous encores. A large audience was 
present. 

Paderewski’s recital in the Academy 
of Music Saturday afternoon attracted 
the usual large audience. It is quite 
sufficient to say that the master-poe! 
came, played and conquered. 

The first annual concert under the 
auspices of the Lutheran Education So. 
ciety was given in Griffith Hall Monda) 
evening. A two-part program revealed 
as soloists Dorthy Neebe, pianist, one o! 
the present winners of the Nationa! 
Federation of Music Clubs. She played 
with great artistry. David Cohen, 4 
talented young violinist, demonstrated 
his admirable virtuosity. Noah H. 
Swayne, the possessor of a basso voic: 
of exceptional quality and richness, was 
heard in several numbers. Doroth) 
Johnstone Baesler, the harpist, contrib 
uted effective numbers. Ethel Neitham 
mer, soprano, completed the list of solo 
ists. M. B. SwWAAB. 





San José Welcomes Kreisler 


San José, Cau, April 11.—Frit 
Kreisler appeared in the city for th 
first time last evening and attracted : 
good sized audience to the Victory The 
ater. Mr. Kreisler played in his usua 
flawless manner and thoroughly charme: 
his auditors. Carl Lamson was a capa 
ble accompanist. Mr. Behymer, the Cal: 
fornia impresario, was present and ad 
dressed the audience on behalf of M! 
Kreisler, whose autographed phot: 
graphs were sold between numbers fo 
the benefit of stranded musicians of t! 
warring nations. M. M. F. 





Josef Hofmann gave a recital, Ap! 
4, at the Iowa State Teachers’ Colles 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, before 1600, man: 
of whom came from neighboring citie-, 
fifty miles away. 
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Dear MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

The New York Globe has continued, 
not only in its news, but in its editorial 
columns, its propaganda against any fur- 
ther sufferance on our part of such Ger- 
man singers as are known to have ex- 
nressed themselves in a hostile manner. 
In connection with this expression of 
pinion, it has made direct charges 
against Otto Goritz and, more particu- 
‘larly against Mme. Gadski-Tauscher, and 
has demanded that as a concession to out- 
raged public opinion the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera House should no 
longer suffer these two great artists - to 


appear. . 
To this demand no official reply has 
been made by the management ol the 
Metropolitan, though it does not appear 
to have made any difference in their 
scheduled program, so that both Mme. 
Gadski and Goritz have simply fulfilled 
engagements which had been previously 
: or them. : 
" 3 Fee it, on good authority, that the 
attitude of the Globe in the matter has 
been endorsed by a large number of the 
readers of that widely circulated journal; 
that, in fact, it could have printed a page 
of letters a day and not exhausted the 
supply. 
With regard to Herr Goritz, and oe 
reported singing of what has been calle 
“a ribald song,’ expressing satisfaction 
at the sinking of the Lusitania, I should 
say that, at the worst, 1t was probably 
an expression of an enthusiastic German, 
whose well-known tendency to convivi- 
ality led him, through the exuberance of 
the occasion—it being a New Year's cele- 
bration—to exploit his wit, yet In a man- 
ner which he thought would give no 
offense; though he seems to have for- 
eotten that among the company were a 
number of Americans, some of whom 
certainly did not take his view of the 
matter. However, those Americans who 
know Goritz and his genial temperament 
would be inclined to forgive his breach of 
vood manners—presuming _ he really 
made it—as they would claim for him 
that he has often expressed himself in 
kindly terms of this country; as, indeed, 
he should, for he has made more money, 
and obtained more recognition here than 
he ever did in his life before. Further- 
more. we should not ‘forget that, in cer- 
tain roles, at least, it would not be easy 
to replace Otto Goritz. So, in any judg- 
ment that we may pass, let us be char- 
itable and take account, in his favor, of 
the splendid work he has done for sev- 
eral seasons. are 
In the case of Mme. Gadski, we should 
remember her long years of conscien- 
tious devotion to her art, and her equally 
conscientious work in every réle that she 
has assumed since she has been with us. 
At the same time, I will agree with some 
of the correspondents of the Globe who 
take the position that it was not abso- 
lutely necessary to have Mme. Gadski 
sing at the Metropolitan any longer, on 
the ground that particularly her Isolde 
is by no means as good as that of some 
other artists that Signor Gatti could 
have obtained for the final performance 
at the Metropolitan. In this regard ref- 
erence is made to Olive Fremstad, whose 
Isolde ranks with that of Ternina, and 
the great Lilli Lehmann, and is far 
ahead of Gadski’s. True, Gadski used to 
sing Isolde well; but, even at her best, 
she never showed more than conventional 
dramatic ability in this great rdle. 


While I am a sincere admirer of Mme. with 


Gadski, I always considered her rather as 
belonging to what might be termed the 
coldly intellectual class rather than to 
the warmly emotional and inspired class 
of singers. Perhaps, however, she is all 
the more to be commended on this very 
account, namely, that she managed, by 
hard work, absolute devotion, to accom- 
plish what she did without any particular 
gifts of her own to assist her. 

However, Mme. Gadski has done such 
distinguished, such meritorious work that 
if the curtain is to be rung down upon 
her artistic career in this country, let us 
do so in all courtesy and good will, with 
the true American spirit, forget her 
shortcomings, forgive her indiscretions, 
and so permit her to retire and enjoy the 
ease she has nobly earned. And this we 
can do without any qualms, for the rea- 
son that she has been enabled to amass a 
fortune through the liberality of the 
American people; while her husband, 
through his various “manipulations,” has 
rolled up a few millions, which will en- 
able him now to live in Germany with 
ease and comfort; and, perhaps, even 
provide him with the means to work out 
his hatred of this country, to which, you 
know, he gave expression at the time of 
his acquittal of the charge that he was 
implicated in the plot to blow up the 
Welland Canal. To this hatred he 
said he proposed to devote the rest of his 
life. Well, if he can stand it, I guess we 
can; especially as he is not likely to re- 
turn. 

Gadski at her last appearance at the 
Metropolitan as Isolde got an ovation. 
When Gatti came in and saw the au- 
dience he said as he stroked his beard: 
“Corpo di Baccho! ’Tis a Caruso house! 
Evviva Pitts Sanborn!” 

* * * 

Paul Althouse, the young American 
tenor, has recently had better opportu- 
nity to display his abilities and has se- 
cured much favorable notice from the 
press, as well as from the audiences who 
heard him; notably on Wednesday night 
of last week, when he sang “Boris,” and 
followed, the next day, as Pinkerton, in 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” with Geraldine 
Farrar. 

Althouse has a future. His voice is 
full, powerful, and he knows how to 
reach a fine dramatic climax. At times 
his voice has a tendency to be what is 
called “colorless.” His great lack, how- 
ever, is his inability to support the vocal 
side of the réle with anything like ap- 
propriate dramatic action. 

This brings me to one of my favorite 
themes for discussion, namely, the gen- 
eral inability of tenors, with a few dis- 
tinguished exceptions, to suit the action 
to the song; while, on the other hand, the 
great run of baritones and bassos are 
distinguished for their dramatic as well 
as their vocal accomplishment. 

Not long ago a distinguished prima 
donna, in discussing the question, gave it 
as her opinion that the singer who is 
really an artist would always be able to 
portray a character properly, and with 
suitable action, “on the inspiration of the 
moment.” Now, while I will be among 
the first to declaim against the mechani- 
cal, stilted methods which characterized 
so many artists of the old-time, espe- 
cially on the dramatic stage, I will insist 
that of all the causes to bring about the 
lamentable dramatic ineptitude of many 
of our singers, it is that they devote 
neither time nor pains to studying the 
dramatic side of the réle and leave it, as 
the lady in question quoted, to the inspir- 
ation of the moment. The result is that, 
as a rule, they stand like so many sticks, 
while such action as they permit them- 
selves is confined to a few jerky move- 
ments of the hands, which are sometimes 
extended in an imploring manner, or 
clasped in front of them. Contrast this 
poverty of expression with the care that 
artists like the great Renaud, Del Puente, 
Victor Maurel, Campanari and others 
took to present each detail correctly. 
And to whom could I better refer, as a 
proof of my argument, than to the un- 
surpassed Antonio Scotti? These artists 
never left anything to chance, They 
studied out the smallest detail, not only 
in their action, but in their costume. 
Everything in the stage appointments 
was carefully gone over, so that it might 
be absolutely correct and in keeping with 
time and place. As Scotti once said, 
when he insisted upon having the bottle 
of wine which he uses in “Tosca” covered 
with dust, to show it was old: “It is not 
that the audience knows the difference, 
but I do; and so does: La Tosca, when I 
offer her a glass of ‘old wine.’ ” 

So I would advise Mr. Althouse, who 
appears to have a splendid chance and 
a fine career before him, to study the 
methods of the great artists among bari- 
tones and bassos, so far as the dramatic 
side of impersonations is concerned, and 
so add character, as well as force to his 
impersonations, rather than follow in the 
long line of distinguished tenors who, 
rare exceptions, were forgiven 
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This Represents the Illustrious Belgian Violinist, Eugen Ysaye, Who Has 
Worked Nobly in the Cause of the Belgian Relief Fund. The Cartoonist Shows 
Him Without an Instrument to Depict the Foolishness of Those Who Go into 
Ecstasies Over What They Call Ysaye’s Finest, Most Delicate Effects, When 
in Reality His Bow, at the Time, Is Not Even on the Strings 





everything, including a banality in action 
which was tear-compelling, all on account 
of their wonderful and beautiful voices, 
to which some of them, like Caruso, 
added a charm, grace and beauty of vocal 
expression that are only heard once in a 
generation. 
* * * 

Those of us who can go back a few 
decades remember that one of the most 
talented and charming members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, when it 
was under the management of Henry E. 
Abbey, was Fritzi Scheff. When she left 
the operatic stage she went into musical 
comedy, where she scored various suc- 
cesses and was the delight of the jeunesse 
dorée of the time. She had a good voice 
she was a clever actress; to all of which 
she added considerable dramatic ability 
and a delightful personality. Do you 
wonder that she was a very great favor- 
ite? Recently she was announced to be 
about to reappear in a certain Revue, so 
I was not astonished when I read in the 
papers the other day that sweet Fritzi, 
under the auspices of the burly globe- 
trotter (as he calls himself), Burr Mc- 
Intosh, had appeared in the financial dis- 
trict to make a speech to “the man in 
the street,” urging him to volunteer for 
service. The special plea made by Mme. 
Scheff was that though an Austrian sub- 
ject, she was now wholly in sympathy 
with this country. When no volunteers 
seemed to be forthcoming under her plea, 
she begged them to do it, if not for their 
country’s sake, “for hers.” In former 
times such an appeal would have caused 
two-thirds of her audience to follow her 
chariot wheels. Not a soul came for- 
ward this time. Dear me, dear me! How 
soon we are forgotten! 

However, if the recruiting for the new 
army which the United States is about 
to organize has not been materially as- 
sisted by Fritzi Scheff, we cannot but ad- 
mire the courage of the lady, and con- 


trast it with the action of some other 
foreign artists who have to thank this 
country for everything they have, and 
yet haven’t a good word for us when the 
time comes. 

It reminds me, however, of a story 
which is told of the Crimean War, in 
which, you remember, through a mis- 
taken order delivered by Captain Nolan, 
six hundred British cavalrymen suddenly 
set out to charge ten thousand Russians, 
massed, with guns. This was at the 
time England and France were fighting 
in the Crimea against the Russians. The 
mistake, however, gave Tennyson the op- 
portunity for his celebrated poem, “The 
Charge of the Six Hundred.” Marshal 
Canrobert, of the French army, when he 
saw the six hundred cavalrymen ride to 
their death across the plain, put up his 
glasses, and with that charming grace 
which the French know how to assume 
on all occasions, exclaimed: “C’est bien 
beau mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” (’Tis 
lovely, but it isn’t war!) 

And so with sweet Fritzi’s unfruitful 
charge on the hard-hearted, cold-blooded 
Wall Streeters. It was well-intentioned. 
Indeed, it was lovely, but it wasn’t war! 

* * a 

While there seems to be an unwritten 
law,- observed not only by the news- 
papers, but acquiesced in by the music- 
loving public, to class musical comedies 
with the drama rather than with music, 
it must be admitted that a very large 
portion of the public gets such music as 
it hears through the musical comedies. 
Furthermore, we must not forget that 
the “song hits,” as they are called, in 
these comedies, are published by the tens 
of thousands and are sung and heard all 
over the country, particularly through 
the records of the talking-machine com- 
panies. 

Let me also add that through the work 
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of Victor Herbert and others, many of 
these so-called musical comedies have 
considerable merit, even from a critical 
standpoint. If it be objected by the 
highbrows that, after all, such works are 
not on the plane of the music in which 
they are interested, let me remind them 
that just as the human infant must first 
crawl before it can stand, stand before it 
can walk, walk before it can run, so it is 
with music. There are masses of adults 
who are, after all, only infants where 
music is concerned, and these must first 
crawl before they can stand, stand before 
they can walk, and walk before they can 
run, and so appreciate the best there is 
in the art. ; 

A conspicuous instance of this is 
afforded through the death, last week, of 
James B. Brady, known as “Diamond 
Jim” Brady, and one of the most popu- 
lar and well known New Yorkers. Mr. 
Brady was a persistent follower and sup- 
porter of musical comedy and, as such, 
typified a large class of business men 
who thus sought relaxation from the 
cares and struggles of their daily life. _ 

Brady acquired his title through his 
collection of diamonds and his habit of 
wearing large numbers of them, gotten 
up in all kinds of fantastic scarf pins, 
shirt studs and buckles. 

No doubt by many who knew him only 
in the evening, saw him at the various 
shows, met him again at cabarets or lob- 
ster palaces, where, surrounded by boon 
companions and representative beauties 
of the chorus and companies who ap- 
peared in the various musical entertain- 
ments that he patronized, he was re- 
garded as a type of the flashy, super- 
ficial, but successful American, who 
takes little interest in the higher and 
better things of life. 

Those who knew him intimately, how- 
ever, knew a very different type of man. 
And that is the reason why I discuss him, 
for in the substantial and really pur- 
poseful side of his life he represented 
that solidity, that striving for the use- 
ful which underlie our national charac- 
ter, and the ignoring of which, especially 
by foreigners, and by our critics abroad, 
has led to so mistaken a view of the 
true American spirit which, whatever 
its shortcomings, is ideally public- 
spirited when it comes to the issue. 

Brady began life as an errand boy and 
gradually worked up, through various 
subordinate positions with the New York 
Central Railroad, till he became, through 
a fortunate investment in a patented saw 
which could be used on metals, particu- 
larly on iron, a rich man. Development 
followed rapidly. He organized large in- 
dustrial corporations, one of which, in- 
deed, virtually controls the whole city of 
Butler, Pa., and gives employment to 
thousands. He also is known as having 
been largely interested in railroad sup- 
plies, in which line he was considered the 
most successful salesman, his operations 
often running into the millions. 

In a sense, he burned the candle at 
both ends, for however late he went to 
bed, he was always in his office at nine 
in the morning, where he stayed until 
five in the afternoon. His joyous life 
began about seven. He is reported never 
to have been a smoker, never to have 
drunk any wine or spirits, or even tea or 
coffee. But he was a great and hearty 
eater—he looked like it—and particularly 
enjoyed dinners and suppers with his 
friends and companions. 

One of his conspicuous acts was the 
giving of a large sum of money to Johns 
Hopkins University. It was after he 
became seriously ill when some of the 
professors there had been of assistance to 
him ‘. restoring him to tentative health. 
It is pelieved that a large portion of his 
great fortune will be left to that uni- 
versity. 

In Brady we have, as I said, the type 
of the tremendously enterprising, useful, 
hard-working American business man, 
who, however, when the day’s work is 
done, enjoys himself according to his 
tastes, which certainly were 1.st vulgar, 
though they might have included con- 
siderable ostentation. But as he once 
said himself: “Diamonds are my only 
vice. There are those who amuse them- 
selves by collecting postage stamps, old 
china, first editions of well-known works, 
oil paintings, bric-i-brac of various 
kinds. My particular taste ran to dia- 
monds, because association with them 
was grateful to me and I love the musical 
comedies, the lights, the color, the sing- 
ing, the pretty women.” 

Incidentally, it should be said that 
Brady was known, though his right hand 
never knew what his left did, as a man 
most generous to all who sought his aid. 

The moral of my story is that from the 


viewpoint of those who judge by surface 
conditions only, Mr. Brady was a some- 
what large, flashy man, whose interests 
appeared to center about the lighter 
forms of musical entertainment, and 
whose associates were chorus girls and 
comedians. As a matter of fact, he was 
a self-made man, lacking, maybe, in cul- 
ture and education, but yet a type of 
those citizens who have helped to build up 
this country. He was a hard worker, 
and if he sought relaxation, it was ac- 
cording to his lights and, at any rate, 
that relaxation showed a strong dispo- 
sition towards that much abused word, 
“culture,” than had he contented himself, 
as so many business men do, by sitting 
up to the “wee hours” to gamble for 
large stakes. 
a * * 

Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, and a popu- 
lar, if not a great musician, gave an ex- 
hibition of bad temper as well as of 
bad manners in the foyer of the Metro- 
politan Opera House during the inter- 
mission of the concert there last Sunday. 

It seems that Mr. Koemmenich bitterly 
resented a criticism written by Mr. Her- 
bert Peyser, one of the critics of your 
paper, apropos of the performance by the 
Oratorio Society of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” music. 

Mr. Koemmenich had evidently forgot- 
ten that while Mr. Peyser had seen fit to 
state that the performance of the Ora- 
torio Society on this occasion was seri- 
ously open to criticism, at the same time 
he had highly praised the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s performance of the “Messiah,” 
and also its performance of the “Elijah” 
oratorio, showing, therefore, that there 
was no ground for those ulterior motives 
which Mr. Koemmenich, it seems, has 
suggested inspired the critic. 

It is wholly within the province of 
a musician, of a conductor, to resent the 
writing of a critic if he believes it un- 
just. But it is not within the province 
or privilege of a musician, of a conduc- 
tor, to impute dishonorable motives to 
criticism, if it be unfavorable. And, cer- 
tainly it is not within the rights of a 
musician or conductor to threaten bodily 
violence, as it seems Mr. Koemmenich 
did, especially when the critic so threat- 
ened is about one-third the size of the 
musician who does the threatening. 

If our friend Koemmenich wants to 
resort to the old-time physical tests that 
prevailed in the Middle Ages, there are a 
few husky college men on your staff, 
notably a one-time Princeton football 
player, whom you could put up as your 
champion for such an occasion. Mean- 
while, I would suggest to Mr. Koemmen- 
ich that if he has any surplus energy, 
after his arduous work conducting the 
Oratorio Society and teaching, not 
to vent it in an exhibition of “schreck- 
lichkeit,” which is unworthy of him in 
every respect, and of which, by the bye, 
Americans are just now somewhat tired, 
but to express it in kindly efforts to as- 
sist pretty and charming musical débu- 
tantes. 

Verb. sap.! 


* * * 


Some few weeks ago Enrico Scognamillo 
gave.a birthday party for his friend, 
Enrico Caruso. The illustrious tenor’s 
age was given “officially” as forty-three. 
The record, however, I believe, shows 
that he was born in Naples on the 25th 
of February, 1873, which would make 
him just forty-four. He was the son 
of a mechanic and brought up to his 
father’s trade. He made his first effort 
in music as a choir boy. He made 
his début in Naples in 1896—that is, 
when he was twenty-three years old. He 
began his operatic career in Milan in 
1899, since when he has steadily climbed 
the ladder of fame. 

Scognamillo, you know, besides being 
a friend of Caruso, acts as his private 
secretary and bodyguard. He cultivates 
a fierce mustache and a warlike appear- 
ance, so as to inspire terror in the hearts 
of those who come too near his friend, 
the tenor, though personally Scognamillo 
is a charming and amiable man. He is 
also a very fine ’cello player. 

The reason for my particular interest 
in him lies in the fact that some time 
ago, when some friends suggested to 
Scognamillo that he should give a re- 
cital, he said: 

“T am-a too beeg for to hol’ da ’cello as 
to get dose firework effect which da public 
seem to demand; but if it comes to 
make-a da fine ton, I can do heem!” 

Scognamillo is right! I never could 
appreciate the ’cello players who wanted 
to show how near they could get to pro- 
ducing violin effects upon their instru- 
ments, just as little as I never could ap- 
preciate the violinists who tried to get a 
‘cello tone out of their instruments. 
Each of these instruments has not only 
its proper field, but its limitations. 

So our good friend Scognamillo, in- 
stead of being afraid to give a recital be- 


cause he cannot produce violin effects on 
the ’cello, on account of what Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus called his “dangerous 
stoutness,” should be all the more deter- 
mined to give a recital and show the 
public what really fine ’cello playing is, 
how it can be made musically effective, 
and have a strong appeal, by keeping 
within its own sphere, and without those 
meretricious effects produced by mere 
digital dexterity that some consider the 
height of musical accomplishment. 
* * * 


We have heard of composers being 
plunged into the depths of poverty and 
woe, but who ever heard of plunging a 
composer into the depths of the ocean, 
in order to give him a better chance to 
create? 

Yet it has happened! According to 
the Evening Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
there is a submarine film corporation 
whose activities are at present centered 
in the Bahama Islands. A Mr. Winkler, 
who has charge of the musical depart- 
ment, has engaged M. A. Lake, a com- 
poser, to write musical themes for the 
first new submarine production. In 
order that Mr. Lake may have what is 
called “local color” to help him along, he 
will descend into the photographic cham- 
ber at the bottom of the sea and there 
compose melodies, in the environment of 
the production. 

We know that various composers have 
had particular ideas as to their surround- 
ings. Beethoven, for instance, preferred 
cold, uninteresting surroundings. On the 
other hand, Wagner liked to compose in 
a velvet costume, with all kinds of ar- 
tistic surroundings, in the shape of 
armor, tapestries, . beautiful pictures, 
plants. But it has remained for an 
American concern to submerge a com- 
poser and spur his powers by surround- 


ing him with the flora and fauna of the 
tropical ocean, in the shape of swaying 
sponges, forests of sea plants, through 
which voracious sharks and the other 
denizens of the ocean swim around and 
cast hungry eyes upon him. 

It reminds me of a story the late 
Mark Twain used to tell after dinner: 
“On one occasion,” said he, “I was pur- 
sued by Indians in Colorado and rushed 
up a narrow ledge in the mountains. As 
I was coming up the mountainside, sev- 
eral thousand feet above the plain, I 
saw a b’ar coming down to meet me. 
The Indians got closer and closer; so did 
the b’ar!” At that point Mark Twain 
used to stop. Presently, when expectant 
voices shouted, “What happened?”— 
“What happened?” with great compla- 
cency Twain would quietly say, “I was 
ate by the b’ar!” 

So it may be with that composer down 
at the bottom of the deep blue sea: he 
may be eaten by the sharks before he 
gets through with the compositions for 
the film corporation. 

But perhaps his unborn compositions 
might give those sharks such a fit of 
indigestion that they would never re- 
cover, Says your MEPHISTO. 





Shattuck Plays for Toledo Teachers— 
Instructors Form Organization 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 8.—The only 
piano recital of the season open to the 
public was given by Arthur Shattuck at 
the Scott High School auditorium, April 
3. Mr. Shattuck played with broad mu- 
sicianship, virility and technical facility. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the piano teachers of the city, who have 
formed an organization. A course of 
piano recitals will be conducted next sea- 
son by the teachers. E. E. O. 





JEROME 
HAYES 


Among the many unusually fine 
voices at the Hayes Studios this 
Season are the following: 





ELLA B. SNYDER, lyric soprano, 
for several years one of the leading church 
singers in Buffalo, N. Y., has lived in New 


York City for the past two years and devoted 
her time to study with Mr. Hayes, preparing for 
concert and recital work. The following press 
notices indicate the quality of her work. 

As soloist ot the Liederkranz Society in Buf- 
falo the “Buffalo Courier’’ writes the following: 

“Miss Ella B. Snyder, soprano soloist, is a 
singer who should be heard more frequently. 
She has a beautiful voice, clear and true, and 
she sings with intelligence and fine diction. She 
was warmly received and sang ‘Wanderstraume’ 
by Von Fielitz, ‘Morgen’ by Strauss and ‘Nymphs 
and Fauns’ by Bemberg. In her rendition of 
Bach-Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’ Miss Snyder aroused 
great enthusiasm and was recalled to repeat it. 
In her aria ‘Vissi d’arte’ by Puccini, Miss 
Snyder again displayed the beautiful tones of 
her voice as well as her sense of dramatic 
values, and was recalled to acknowledge the ap- 
plause.’’ 

In the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio’’ by Saint-Saéns 
the Stamford ‘‘Advocate’’ has this to say of 
Miss Snyder’s work as soprano soloist: 

‘“‘Miss Snyder revealed a lyric soprano voice 
of high range and beautiful quality. 
are round and flute-like, and she sang the dif- 
iy part allotted her with intelligence and 
8 _”° 

Another former Buffalo singer, EDNA IN- 
DEMAUR, contralto, and for two seasons 
a pupil of Mr. Hayes. is a young singer of 
great promise. While in New York she has 
substituted for well-known artists. In a recent 
production of Stewart’s Cantata, ‘‘The Nativity,’’ 
she sang the solo contralto parts and the con- 
ductor wrote her the following letter: ‘‘Every- 
one spoke especially of your work. The solo, 
‘Sleep, Holy Babe,’ was rendered so artist- 
ically. I myself wish to thank you for your 
assistance and sincerely hope we may have the 
pleasure of again having you with us as soloist 
in the near future.’’ The other singers were 
Miss Crosby, soprano of the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany, and John Finnegan, tenor of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

ELMER DAYER, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Episcopal Church, Broad- 
way and 155th Street, for the coming year be- 
ginning May Ist. A Brooklyn paper made the 
following mention of Mr. Dayer’s singing at a 
concert there on March 24th: 

‘*‘Elmer Dayer, tenor, sang in fine voice, full 
and rich, Sanderson’s ‘The Valley of Laughter’ 
and Clay’s ‘I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.’ In 
the second part of the program d’Hardelot’s 
‘Because’ and ‘To You’ charmed the audience. 
This young singer will make his mark in the 
concert. world without doubt.’’ 

The purity and ease of his high D flat in the 
‘“‘Cujus Animam’’ from the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ has 
been commented upon. 

JOSEPH TONER, high baritone, has 
just been engaged by the Shuberts to sing a 
solo part in ‘‘The Highwayman,’’ an opera to 
be produced in the near future. At a recent 
hearing in the studio by a musical critic a bril- 
liant future was predicted for him. 

SCARPIOFF, the young Russian 
tenor, is making a sensational tour of this 
country and Canada, including New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, etc. and the fol- 
lowing press notices explain the situation: 

‘“‘When the Friars gave a dinner to Caruso 
on Dec. 24th (New York City) Scarpioff sang 
before the master tenor and the great Enrico 
was lavish in his praise of the boy’s work.’’— 
‘The Morning Telegraph,’’ Feb. 27, 1917. 





Her tones * 





‘‘Scarpioff, a Russian boy tenor, continues to 
add to a reputation as a singer of marvelous 
voice. His career has been meteoric.’’—(Phila- 
delphia) ‘‘North American.’’ 

“‘Searpioff has an exceptional voice and it is 
no wonder he has attracted the attention of the 
musical world. This pair (Scarpioff and the 
pianist) made a mighty hit and undoubtedly 
will be booked for an early return engagement.”’ 
—(Philadelphia) ‘‘Press,’’ Feb. 27, 1917. 

*‘Searpioff and Varvara were encored time 
and again for their remarkable performance. 
The depth of the youngster’s voice and the 
technique of the little piano player were a 
treat to see and hear, the audience being loath 
to allow them to depart.’’—(Pittsburgh) ‘‘Sun,’’ 
Feb. 13, 1917. 

‘‘Scarpioff, a Russian boy tenor, is a singer of 
merit. His voice has wealth and expression.’’— 
(Washington D. C.) ‘‘Times.’’ 

“The youthful singer has a wonderfully strong 
and pure voice, used with artistic temperament, 
and is accomplished as a linguist, his selections 
ranging from the ‘Ridi Pagliacci’ to the ‘Sun- 
shine of Your Smile.’’—(Providence, R. I.) 
*Journal,’’ March 20th. 

“The Russian boy tenor Scarpioff is possessed 
of a remarkably sweet voice, and his singing was 
enthusiastically received, a number of encores 
being demanded.’’—(Portland, Maine) ‘‘Daily 
Press.’’ 

Two young cantors with remarkable tenor 
voices are preparing for grand opera with Mr. 
Hayes, Sol Rochstein and Barnet Schram. 

“Mr. Schram’s voice is likened to the quality 
of the great Cantor of Budapest, Austria-Hun- 
gary.’’—(Quoted from a Jewish paper.) 

MRS. IDA HEYDT STERNER, color- 
atura soprano of Pennsylvania, received this 
indorsement at a concert given at the Lyric 
Theatre, Allentown, Pa., by an Allentown paper: 

‘‘A special feature was the solos by Mrs. 
Sterner, a soprano with a remarkable range and 
sweetness of tone. The audience, captivated by 
her first rendition, continued their applause until 
she responded with an encore. Later on in the 
program she again demonstrated the remarkable 
ability of her voice, attesting the magnificent 
training she has received.”’ 

AMY M. SCHOLL, contralto, in a duet 
with Mrs. Sterner, received this commendation: 

‘“‘Amy M. Scholl, possessor of a deep, sweet- 
toned contralto voice, assisted Mrs. Sterner in 
the rendition of Rubinstein’s ‘Sweetly, Sweetly 
Sang the Bird.’ The individual and ensemble 
presentations of Mrs. Sterner and Miss Scholl 
pleased the large audience,”’ 


Studios: Hotel Woodward, 204 W. 55th St., New York City 
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MONTREAL FINDS WAR 
SOLACE IN MUSIC 


Form Choral Societies — Greet 
Ornstein, Menges, Levitzki, 
and Dubois Quartet 


MONTREAL, April 9.—One of the most 
hopeful signs of musical life in Montreal 
is the number of local choral societies 
which are springing up. F. H. Blair, 
organist and conductor of the choir of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, is par- 
ticularly ambitious in the work he un- 
dertakes with his choir and is accom- 
plishing really excellent results. 

On Holy Thursday the choir gave a 
splendid performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” with New York soloists, Inez Bar- 
bour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Willard 
Flint, bass. On Good Friday night the 
same organization and soloists gave a 
worthy performance of the Manzoni 
Requiem, by Verdi, in memory of the 
Canadian soldiers who have fallen at the 
front. 

The Boston Festival Orchestral Club, 
which had been specially engaged for 
both performances, gave an orchestral 
concert Good Friday afternoon, at which 
F. H. Rowe, a local baritone, was soloist. 
J. E. F. Martin, organist of the Church 
of St. James the Apostle, was at the 
organ for all performances, and F. H. 
Blair conducted both choral perform- 
ances. 

An interesting addition to Montreal’s 
musical circles is Howard Edie, for seven 
years manager for the Cherniavsky Trio. 
Mr. Edie is turning his attention here to 
literature, and has given a series of 
readings and lectures which have at- 
tracted considerable attention. We are 
indebted, musically, to him, however, for 
introducing Isolde Menges, a young Eng- 
lish violinist, whose playing has created 
quite a sensation. She made her début 
at a recital at the Ritz-Carlton recently 
and all the critics were electrified by the 
masculinity of her style, her wonderful 
technique and the finish of her work. 
Miss Menges is making Montreal her 
home temporarily, and will give another 
recital at the Ritz on May 7. She will 
also give several other Canadian recitals. 
One of her violin pupils, an Australian 
girl, Eileen Beatty, is also her accom- 
panist. 

A cantata new to Montreal was pre- 
sented Good Friday night, when the choir 
of St. George’s Church, under Dr. Per- 
cival Illsley, sang “The Solitudes of the 
Passion,” composed by Dr. Albert J. 
Ham of St. James Cathedral, Toronto. 
The soloists were T. P. Bissett, tenor, 
and Mr. Gould, bass. 

The musical day of the Montreal 
Women’s Club on March 26 was devoted 
this year to a number of local soloists, 
instead of to a recital artist, as is cus- 
tomary. Hazel McDonnell, ’cellist; Ruth 
Pryce, violinist; Germaine Malepart, 
pianist; Emile Gour, tenor; Mme. Bes- 
sette, soprano, and Mme. Thibodeau, 
mezzo-soprano, were the artists of the 
day, and the members thought the inno- 
vation a delightful one. Beatrice La- 
Palme and Edith Reid were the accom- 
panists. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, made his first 
Montreal appearance on March 29, in 
Windsor Hall, before a large audience. 
A program of exacting technical difficul- 
ties was presented with great skill. 

On March 21 Stanley Gardner, local 
pianist, gave a recital in the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, for the benefit of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Returned Soldiers, Montreal 
district. Several of Cyril Scott’s and 
Percy Grainger’s new works were among 
his interpretations. 

The Dubois String Quartet gave its 
fifth concert of the season in Windsor 
Hall on March 13. The Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 57, served to show the ex- 
quisite balance of expression and design 
that the Dubois players have attained. 
Albert Chamberland, first violin, and 
Miss Thibadau, pianist, gave the Saint- 
Saéns Sonata, Op. 75, for violin and 
piano, at the conclusion of which they 
were recalled five times. 

The same evening Leo Ornstein gave 
a recital in His Majesty’s Theater, which 
aroused the usual amount of discussion. 
The general opinion is, however, that 
Mr. Ornstein shows wonderful growth 
and development at every appearance. 
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Noted Musical Artists “Appear” In 
Motion Picture Scene at Coast Studio 
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Fritz Kreisler and a Party of Friends Photographed in a “Movie” Setting During a Visit to Universal City. 











Left to Right: 


Reinhold Warlich, Captain F. Schwab, Elsie Behymer, Henry Goldman, Elena Gerhardt, Mrs. Kreisler, Mr. Kreisler, 
Mrs. Goldman, L. E. Behymer, Hazel Eden 


OS ANGELES, CAL., April 7.— 
Fritz Kreisler, the famous violin- 

ist, made his first “appearance” in mo- 
tion pictures this week at Universal 


City. The violinist visited the picture- 
making plant as the guest of H. O. 
Davis, vice-president of the Universal 
company, and he watched Director Stuart 
Paton, who filmed the Jules Verne spec- 


tacle, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” engaged in the picturiza- 
tion of scenes in a café “set” for the 
serial, “The Voice on the Wire.” A cab- 
aret was in progress and Mr. Kreisler 
played the violin during the filming of 
one of the scenes, borrowing an instru- 
ment from one of the musicians compos- 
ing the café orchestra. 

Mr. Kreisler was escorted to Univer- 


sal City by L. E. Behymer, the impre- 
sario, and with whom, in addition to 
Mrs. Kreisler, was a party consisting 
of Mme. Elena Gerhardt, the noted 
lieder singer; Hazel Eden, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company; Reinhold 
Warlich, the baritone; Capt. F. Schwab 
of the British Army; Henry Goldman, 
New York banker; Mrs. Goldman and 
Elsie Behymer. 





On March 12 the futurist pianist gave a 
lecture on modernism in music at the 
same theater. It proved immensely en- 
tertaining and instructive. 

The importance of the educative work 
carried on by McGill Conservatorium 
through its series of orchestral concerts 
seems to be increasingly recognized, 
judging by the crowded state of Royal 
Victoria College Hall on March 8, when 
a well-varied program was carried out 
in a manner to evoke much enthusiasm. 
The pianoforte soloists for the evening 
were Mariette Gauthier and W. Smith- 
son; the ’cellist, Yvette Lamontagne, and 
the vocalist, Dorothy Lutton, who has 
recently been appointed soprano soloist 
of Old St. Andrew’s Church. Audrey 
Cook was the violin soloist, and vocal 
trios were given by Viola Benoit, Freda 
Miller and Mrs. Lefebvre. The accom- 
panists were Miss Lichtenstein and Nor- 
man Notley. 

The Zimbalist recital on March 6 in 
Windsor Hall was marked by a fresh- 
ness in the make-up of the program. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s tone is substantial, his play- 
ing clean and wholesome, and his au- 
dience was evidently delighted. Samuel 
Chotzinoff at the piano fitted into the 
violinist’s playing without a flaw. 

Arthur Egg, organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, inaugurated a_e series of 
Lenten organ recitals, March 3, with a 
program chosen with fine discrimination 
and played with judgment. Mr. Egg 
is always a satisfying musician. Marlin 
Davies, tenor, was the soloist of the 
afternoon and was very much appreciat- 
ed, especially in Mendelssohn’s ‘Watch- 
man Song” from the “Hymn of Praise.” 

It is hoped that Montreal will have a 
season of French grand opera and opera 
comique this spring. Antoine de Vally 
of New York is the promoter, and if the 
organization is effected it will be known 
as “L’Association de l’opera francais aux 
Etats-Unis et au Canada.” a 
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LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES (METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address : 1 West 89th Street, New York 


NOTABLE PROMISE IN 
YOUNG PIANIST’S DEBUT 


Edward Mumma Morris Reveals Sensi- 
tive Musical Instincts in His First 
New York Appearance 


Much may be expected of Edward 
Mumma Morris, a young American pian- 
ist, who made his New York début in a 
recital at the Comedy Theater on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. Mr. Morris 
is said to have been trained in Baltimore. 
Apart from excellent tutelage, he has 
qualities that no amount of education 
could of itself have instilled in him, 
notably a serious purpose, intellectual 
grasp and sensitive musical instincts. 
He essayed last week Bach’s D Major 
Prelude and Fugue, Mozart’s “‘Pastorale 
Variée,” a Chopin group, including the 
B Flat Minor Sonata, numbers by Dvor- 
sky and Godowsky’s version of the 
“Fledermaus” Waltzes. 





Mr. Morris labored under the handicap 
imposed by the wretched acoustics of 
the Comedy Theater, which the drab 
stage hangings further accentuate. Bar- 
ring this, he managed to convince of the 
excellence of his tone. Of his already 
extensive technical facility and keen 
rhythmic sense there was no room for 
doubt after his finely planned and clean- 
ly executed performance of the Bach 
number, though he still lacks the physical 
power necessary to rise to the enormous 
demands of its steady crescendo. Good 
taste and delicate perception marked his 
Mozart playing, color and poetic intu- 
ition his Chopin. In short, Mr. Morris 
has the makings of an extremely capa- 
ble pianist and conscientious artist and 
his further growth will undoubtedly 
carry these promises to fulfillment. 

a Bs ee 


Richard Olney, who died April 9, was 
a great lover of music. He had studied 
it and often sang for the entertainment 
of his friends. 
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150 Tremont Street, Boston 


8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 











Order cf your local dealer 


CHRISTINE MILLER 


Dark and Wondrous Night A. Walter Kramer 
Expectancy 
Gae to Sleep 
Good Night 
*Little Red Lark 
*Nelly, My Love, and Me 


Night Has a Thousand Eyes 


Nightingale 
*Passing of the Gael 
Pickaninny Snuggle Song Wilson G. Smith 
*Song of Glennan 
To One I Love 
Unremembered 
Woman’s Last Word 
*From ‘‘Sixty Irish Songs.’’ 
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Sung by 


William Stickles 

William Arms Fisher 
Mary Turner Salter 

Arr. William Arms Fisher 


Arr. William Arms Fisher 


William Arms Fisher 
Ward Stephens 
Arr. William Arms Fisher 


Arr. William Arms Fisher 
Louis Victor Saar 

F. Morris Class 
William Dichmont 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 


ANN 


Sings the MOST DIFFICULT 
TENOR ROLE 


in Oratorio 
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with the 


New York Oratorio 
Society 


~ The Bach St. Matthew 


Passion Music 


CARNEGIE HALL 
April 5, 1917 
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Of the solo artists first honors went to 
Lambert Murphy for his superb singing 
of the tenor part. The warmth of his 
voice, the clarity of his diction, the fine- 
ness of his phrasing and his knowledge 
of the style of the work were beyond 
praise. It is rare to-day to hear such 
singing as Mr. Murphy accomplished last 
night. —New York Tribune, April 6, 1917. 
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Lambert Murphy, who had the 
arduous task of the evangelist’s 
narrative, declaimed it in a manner 
simply admirable, with a diction 
that left nothing to conjecture, with 
a rapidity and naturalness of utter- 
ance that belong to such a narrative, 
putting emotional expression only 
where emotion charges the text, 
and then with sincerity and direct- 
ness.—New York Times, April 6, 
1917. 


Lambert Murphy did almost 
miraculously well the difficult part 
of the narrator.—N. Y. Evening 
Post, April 6, 1917. 


Management: WOLFSOHN 











All of these singers commanded 
admiration, but especially Messrs. 
Murphy and Werrenrath. The 
former’s delivery of the difficult 
recitatives of the narrator was mas- 
terly in its control of tone and its 
clarity of enunciation, and Mr. 
Werrenrath brought to the words 
of Jesus profound feeling, as well 
as noble repose of stvle—The Sun, 
April 6, 1917. j 


Lambert Murphy, the tenor, as 
the narrator, delivered the recita- 
tives in lovely voice and with fine 
declamation.— The New York 
Evening World, April 6, 1917. 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


(CHICKERING PIANO USED) 


| ZAM RR 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


Of the solo quintet the heroes 
last evening were Lambert Murphy 
and Reinald Werrenrath. Mr. 
Murphy, in the exceedingly difficult 
part of the narrator, proved again 
that oratorio is: his most grateful 
field, in fact a field in which few 
tenors can any longer be compared 
with him,—Evening Mail, April6, 
1917. 


Reinald Werrenrath and Lam- 


bert Murphy did the best singing of 
the soloists—New York World, 
April 6, 1917. 
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| A SHINING LIGHT IN TIMES OF OPERATIC NEED 





Five Times This Season Has the 
Versatile Lenora Sparkes 
Saved the Day at the Metro- 
politan — English Soprano 
Turning to Concert Work—A 
Comparison of American and 
English Audiences 


HE one singer of English birth in 
the personnel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is indubitably among 
the most useful as well as versatile mem- 
bers of that vast organization. Particu- 
larly during the present season—her 
eighth at the Metropolitan—did Lenora 


Sparkes render yeoman service to the 
company. The young English soprano 
saved the day five times this season, step- 
ping in at the eleventh hour in each in- 
stance. The occasions were perform- 
ances of “Carmen,” “Siegfried,” “Thais” 
and “La Bohéme,” besides one of the 
Sunday evening concerts. Fortunately 
Miss Sparkes is a “quick study” and is 
not averse to performing more than her 
required stint. In truth, her operatic 
duties are consistently arduous, but the 
soprano enjoys coping with a formida- 
ble working schedule. This is borne out 
by the fact that Miss Sparkes is plan- 
ning to devote herself to concert work 
before and after next year’s operatic sea- 
son. 

“T am by no means a novice in con- 
cert work,” declared the soprano to a 


representative of MUSICAL AMERICA one . 


afternoon last week. “Before coming 
here I did considerable concert singing 
in England and my spare time has been 
utilized in adding to and perfecting my 
répertoire, which I believe is quite com- 
prehensive. It is no easy thing for a 
busy opera singer to keep apace with the 
output of contemporary song composers, 
but I do my best. Besides my native 
tongue I am versed in French, German 
and Italian, and this linguistic knowl- 
edge places a mine of splendid song ma- 
terial at my disposal. 

“As regards American and English 
concert audiences, I believe the former 
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Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan 
Opera House Soprano. On the 
Left, in Tschaikowsky’s “Pique 
Dame” 








evince readier interest in new composi- 
tions. Also, one can unhesitatingly sing 
works in the original language in this 
country, whereas the English people pre- 
fer to hear songs translated into their 
own tongue. It seems to me that the 
contrasting temperaments of the two na- 
tions are quite faithfully mirrored in 
the products of their contemporary song 
composers. I feel that the songs reflect 
the spirit and temper of the two great 
English speaking peoples strikingly. 

“I am hoping to return to England 
in June, as I did last year, when I gave 
a number of concerts for the soldiers, 
which resulted in a good sum being 
raised. The submarines? No, they have 
no terrors for me. Last summer, on 
the trip across, the siren announced that 


a submarine had been sighted. Of 
course, there was a wild scrambling for 
precious effects and excitement aplenty. 
Personally, I was surprised to find my- 
self so calm. My lack of nervousness 
must have communicated itself to my 
maid, who also displayed much presence 
of mind, and we were lucky enough to 
escape the undersea pest. So I expect 
to cross the Atlantic again this summer 
and get into trim for next season.” 
Miss Sparkes came to the Metropolitan 
with no experience except a few per- 
formances of Wagner’s “Ring” at Cov- 
ent Garden. She made her American 
début as the First Rhinemaiden in 
“Rheingold.” The soprano is under the 
concert direction of W. R. MacDonald, 
the New York manager. B. R. 





HOUSTON CIVIC SERIES ENDS 





Women’s Choral Club Gives Final Con- 
cert—Godowsky Honored 


Houston, Tex., April 2.—The regular 
Free Municipal Concert offered a fine 
program, excellently presented by the 
Women’s Choral Club, Hu T. Huff- 
master, director. Patricio Gutierrez, this 
club’s regular accompanist, as soloist of 
the occasion, was warmly.applauded. 
Leopold Godowsky played Sunday eve- 
ning in the Main Street Auditorium be- 
fore an intensely interested audience. 
Mr. Godowsky was the mid-day dinner 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Bonner on 
Sunday and was also entertained while 
here by Helena Lewyn, who was his 
pupil during several seasons in Berlin. 





Mitchell, S. D., an Active Music Center 


MITCHELL, S. D., April 12.—The music 
department of the Mitchell public schools 
showed in its annual report great activ- 


ity in music during the past season. The 
High School Chorus plans to take part 
in the Spring Festival, assisting the City 
Chorus. In the schools courses in appre- 
ciation, orchestration, opera, harmony, 
piano and theory are among those given. 
Such artists as Schumann-Heink and 
Kreisler have performed in Mitchell dur- 
ing the last two years and a McCormack 
recital is anticipated. 





Godowsky Gives His Third Recital of 
the Chicago Season 


CHIcAGO, April 9.—Leopold Godow- 
sky favored Chicago yesterday with his 
third recital of the season. One has to 
stretch his imaginative powers to con- 
ceive of difficult music being performed 
better than he played it at this recital. 
In the facility of his technique, the un- 
canny accuracy of his fingers, he is 
unique among living virtuosi. His play- 
ing of two Mendelssohn “Songs Without 
Words” disclosed admirable qualities of 
feeling and tone, and the Beethoven E 
Flat Sonata also was finely played. 

F. W 


NOTABLES HEAR McCORMACK 





Prominent Men Occupy Stage Seats at 
Atlantic City Concert 


John McCormack gave his third an- 
nual concert at the Garden Pier Thea- 
ter, Atlantic City, Palm Sunday night, 
before a large and representative audi- 
ence. About 350 persons found accom- 
modation on the stage, while fifty were 
crowded into the orchestra pit. Among 
those who were content to occupy stage 
chairs were a Governor of one of the 
Eastern States, the Mayor of one of the 
leading cities in New Jersey, and the 
president of a large steel corporation. 

Mr. McCormack was in splendid voice 
and his singing aroused great enthu- 
siasm. Quite remarkable were the dem- 
onstrations following his rendition of 
“The Soldier” and “The Trumpeter.” 

The tenor opened the program with 
“Una furtiva Lagrima,”’ from Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” rendered in 
faultless style. Donald McBeath, violin- 
ist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, were 
the capable assisting artists. 


SOUTHLAND SINGERS 
IN WORTHY CONCERT 


Entertaining Program Includes 
Director James’ New 
Waltz-Cycle 


The second concert of the “Southland 
Singers,” a female choral organization 
which is now in its second season, took 
place in the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
the evening of April 9. In Philip James, 
the New York composer, this aggrega- 
tion possesses a skilled and _ sensitive 
conductor. Mr. James published his 
wishes at this concert without ostenta- 
tion; he secured satisfactory dynamic 
effects, and in general kept his forces, 
which number about forty, “‘toeing the 
mark.” 

A feature of the entertaining pro- 
gram was the first performance of Mr. 





James’s own “Spring in Vienna,” a 
waltz-cycle. A chain of ingratiating and 
often charming waltz tunes mirrors 


faithfully the romantic spirit of the 
verses. The latter are by Frederick H. 
Martens, the widely known poet and 
litterateur. The work was performed 
with abounding spirit, calling forth ve- 
hement applause. 

The concert invoked the solo aid of 
Muriel Bliss, soprano; Florence L. 
Petsch, contralto, and Joseph Heindl, 
‘cellist. Miss Bliss sang “The Night- 
ingale” of Ward-Stephens, Schumann’s 
“Lotusblume” and Morse - Rummel’s 
“Ecstasy,” earning recalls. She granted 
an extra. Miss Petsch offered the God- 
ard Berceuse (with ’cello obbligato 
played by Mr. Heindl), Kramer’s fine 
“The Last Hour” and Woodman’s “A 
Birthday.” She also scored and respond- 
ed to the applause with an encore. Mr. 
Heindl’s solos were Popper’s Concert 
Polonaise, a Chopin Nocturne and the 
Allegro Appassionato of Saint-Saéns. 
He played these artistically and was 
rousingly rewarded by the audience. 

One of the finest choral numbers was 
“The Nile” of Leroux, arranged by 
Saar. Daisy M. Walter sang the inci- 
dental soprano solo excellently and the 
chorus did some of its best work in this 
beautifully colored composition. Other ef- 
fective ensemble numbers were Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” Mrs. Beach’s 
“Dolladine,” Johnson’s “Since You Went 
Away” and Pache’s “At the Spinning 
Wheel.” B. R. 





Fine Performance of “The Creation” at 
Muskegon, Mich. 


MUSKEGON, MicH., March 31.— 
Haydn’s “The Creation” was given by 
the Congregational Oratorio Society 
here on March 28 before a large audi- 
ence. The soloists were Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, of Chicago; Alfred D. 
Shaw, tenor, of New York, and Harper 
C. Malbee, basso, of Kalamazoo. Her- 
bert E. Baker was accompanist, and 
Frank Showers conducted in authorita- 
tive manner. Chorus and orchestra gave 
splendid support. 





Elman Stirs Tulsa Audience 


TULSA, OKLA., April 2.—A large au- 
dience greeted Mischa Elman, the solo- 
ist at the Apollo Club concert Saturday 
night. He met with a markedly cordial 
reception. 








EVV VS V EVEN EVIE TIENT. 





DOROTHY, ROSALIND and CYNTHIA FULLER'S 


RECITALS OF 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND IRISH FOLK SONGS 


** Unique’ —New York Herald. 

“ Enchanting’ —Chicago Evening Post. 
“ Artistic” —Kansas City Star. 
Delightful” —Birmingham Ledger. 
“Quaint’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 
Delectable’ —Washington Star. 

“ Dramatic’ —Brooklyn Eagle.’ 

“ Bewitching’ —Vogue 


NEXT SEASON’S TOUR NOW 


BOOKING: — MANAGEMENT 


“Splendid” —Omaha Bee. * Alluring’ —St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
“I mporta:t’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. “* Uncommon” —San Diego Union. “ Refreshing’’- 
‘Charming’ —Boston Herald. “Sunny” —Utica Press. 


Educational’ —Springfield Republican. 
“Valuable’’—Grand Rapids Press. 

“ Unusual” —Detroit Free Press. 

“ Distinguished” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
“ Appealing’ —Chicago Daily News. 

* Joyous’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘Spontaneous —Buffalo Courier. 

‘* Unsophisticated’’ —Schenectady Gazette. 
‘Beautiful’ —Phoenix Republican. 
‘Direct’’—Minneapolis Journal. 

“I ntelligent’’ —Portsmouth Times. 
Informing’ —Savannah News. 


WALTER G. 


FULLER, 102 


WAVERLY PLACE, 


“Gladsome’’—Troy Record. 


Hartford Courant. 


‘Genuine’ —Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 
“Distinctive” —New Haven Register. 
“Compelling” 
Stimulating’ —Salt Lake City Herald-Republican. 
Entrancing’’—Cleveland Press. 

“Democratic” 


Pittsburg Press. 


Boston Transcript. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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DOUBLE APPEAL IN 
SOPRANO’S RECITAL 


Eye as Well as Ear Delighted 
in Marcia Van Dresser’s 
New York Appearance 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER, soprano. Recital, 
AEolian Hall, evening, April 12. Accom- 
panist, Richard Hageman. The program: 


““Sensazione Lunare” and “Con Gli Angi- 
oli,” Gabrie le Sibella; “Ultima Rosa,’ Harry 
Spier; “Rispetto vil, ” Wolf- Ferrari; “Alba 
di Luna sul Bosco, ", FF. Santoliquido; “In 
einem Garten,’ “EBwig,” “Alle Dinge *Haben 
Sprache,” “Frau Nachtigall,” “Goldene Wie- 
gen Schwingen,” “Dann Losch_ das_ Licht,’ 
Erich Wolff; “Clair de Lune,” Joseph Szulc; 
“La Rosée Sainte,’ J. Strawinsky; “Le 
Papillon,” Felix Fourdrain; “Extase,” Henri 
Duparc ; “Fleur Jetée,” Gabriel Fauré; “Soft- 
footed Snow,” Sigurd Lie; “The Lost Fal- 
con,” “Rondel,” Kurt Schindler; “Lullaby,” 
Cyril Scott; “We Two Together,” Marshall 
Kernochan,. 





Interest in Miss Van Dresser shows 
no signs of abatement. Her New York 
recitals of the last two years have been 
largely attended and another brilliant 
and most demonstrative gathering heard 
her last week. Nor is her vogue sur- 
prising. Even in the multitudinous crop 
of recitalists annually harvested, there 
are few whose blandishments so ravish 
the eye or whose queenly distinction so 
engages the imagination. But Miss Van 
Dresser’s appeal is not exclusively visual. 
She possesses artistry, profound intel- 
ligence and no little interpretative vir- 
tuosity. She makes as much of her vocal 
endowments as her methods of singing 
will allow. And, if these methods fall 
short of the best results of tonal quality 


and tonal color, she succeeds, neverthe- 
less, in presenting some vividly com- 
posed and persuasive interpretations in 
the face of her handicap. 

In songs of dramatic urgency, ex- 
pressed or implied, Miss Van Dresser 
affords more satisfaction than in others 
more passive in mood and lyrical in man- 
ner. Of the first sort there were suffi- 
cient on her very unconventional pro- 
gram last week to display her best tal- 
ents liberally. Several numbers earned 
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who has visited Macon. 


until it has attained perfection. 


Telegraph. 


from the first to the last moment. 


* * *—The Macon News. 


every hearer. 
that she repeated it. 


the people of Macon. 


Macon and fall in love with them.” 
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is an experience one does not readily forget. 


the honor of repetition. The German 
group seemed particularly sympathetic 
to her in point of style and expression. 

The writings of Erich Wolff have cer- 
tainly not been allowed to languish in 
neglect since that talented composer’s 
untimely death, even if they are by no 
means the greatest of their kind. At 
their best they partake of the qualities 
of Hugo Wolf and Strauss and, if never 
individual or consumingly felt, show 
many happy conceits of workmanship 
and at times a nobility of conception and 
graciousness of fancy. The best ones 
on Miss Van Dresser’s list were “Ewig” 
—a broad, sustained lyric, something in 
the vein of “Weyla’s Gesang”; the en- 
suing “Alle Dinge Haben Sprache” and 
“Marchen sind war,” which was given 
as an extra. Such songs as the “Goldene 
Wiegen,” “Frau Nachtigall” and “Dann 
Losch das Licht” suffer from a triviality 
of melodic idea and a type of modern 
ad captandum effect often encountered 
in the lesser songs of Strauss, Wolf and 
others of the school. 

It must be recorded that in the four 
languages she sang Miss Van Dresser’s 
enunciation was admirable. Richard 
Hageman’s accompaniments had their 
familiar features of merit. H. F. P. 





Sioux City’s Most Successful Concert 
Course Concluded 


Sioux City, Iowa, April 1.— Sioux 
City’s concert course was brought to a 
close last night with the appearance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, with Efrem 
Zimbalist as soloist. As in the previous 
numbers of the course the Auditorium 
was filled. Alma Gluck, who was here 
last week, drew the largest house of the 
entire course, which has been the most 
successful series of concerts ever held 
in Sioux City. The artists were pre- 
sented by a committee, of which Mrs. Ida 
Halinsky Courshon is chairman. 

F. E. P. 





New Musical Play by Paul Eisler and 
A. E. Thomas to Be Given 


The new musical play in which Chris- 
tie MacDonald will appear is called 
“The Little Missus.” The book has been 
written by A. E. Thomas and the music 
composed by Paul Eisler, associate con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The play was announced for pro- 
duction in Atlantic City on April 19. 


MYRTLE MOSES i 


Scores Brilliant Success at Macon, Ga. 
MISS MOSES SETS HIGH STANDARD 


It was the privilege of the writer, along with an enthusiastic audience, to listen to a 
recital that gave to Macon true vocal art of the most enjoyable form. 
at the opera in Chicago has been familiar reading for the past two years. 
yesterday displayed a voice of exquisite timbre, guided through a program of taxing variega- 
tion. Beginning with two Beethoven songs—models of musical perfection and extending 
through a group of modern creations and finally a closing group of folk songs, Miss Moses’ 
program demanded the every resource of an artistic singer and musician. 
to speak of the work of Miss Moses in terms that have been applied to every good singer 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear Myrtle Moses’ recital 
will remember for a long time the exquisite mezzo-voice, the delicate warmth of a lovely 
mezzo-organ, God-given, to an artist who has appreciated it enough to work with the gift 
Miss Moses has set a high standard for the music of the 
first great Chautauqua of the South and with this splendid achievement, Macon’s own, is 
one of the finest educational treats that could be wished for, and bids fair to be at least as 
great, if not a greater success, than its promoters anticipated. * * 


Myrtle Moses, prima donna for the Chicago Opera Company, who was heard in recital 
yesterday, charmed a large audience with her exquisite voice. 
and her beautiful rendition of varied and difficult programs held the interest of the audience 


There is rarely heard a more beautiful voice than has Miss Moses, and to hear her sing 
Miss Moses will be here the entire week and 
she is assured of a large audience at every appearance, as doubtless all music lovers will 
avail themselv es of the rare opportunity of hearing one of the finest vocal artists of the day. 


MISS MOSES GIVEN OVATION 


In her farewell appearance Friday night, Miss Myrtle Moses, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany mezzo-soprano, so firmly fixed herself in the hearts of Macon music lovers that no 
doubt she will return to Macon for future Chautauqua engagements. 
voice of unsurpassing richness and purity, sang with all the emotions and feelings of her 
soul. She sang three songs by request and so completely did she entrance her audience with 

“T am Calling You” and “The Little Grey Home in the West” 
Her clear, silvery tones and perfect enunciation brought the meaning of both songs home to 
By request she sang “Just You” and the audience received it so enthusiastically 


Miss Moses declared after the performance last night that she had fallen in love with 
“I have certainly spent a delightful week here,” she declared. 


really sorry that my time is up here, and Just when I had begun to know the people of 
* 


* *—The Macon News. 
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Miss Moses’ success 
Her recital 


It would be trite 


—The Macon Daily 


Miss Moses is a great artist 


Miss Moses, with her 


that she repeated both songs. 


AMY CASTLES’ DEBUT 
PLEASANT SURPRISE 


Soprano Coming to New 
York Unheralded, Reveals 
Conspicuous Gifts 


AMY CASTLES, soprano. Assisted by 
DAVID HOCHSTEIN, violinist. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, evening, April 11. Ac- 
companist, Emile Polak. The program: 

Allegro Molto appassionata, 


Hochstein; ‘Air de la 
“The Wren,” 


Concerto 
Mendelssohn, Mr. 
Folie” (“Hamlet”), Thomas; 
Liza Lehmann; “The Dove,’ Landon Ronald; 
“St. Peter and the Rose, » “Richard Bloye; 
“Butterfly,” C. Clarke ; “Fairy Pipers,” J. H. 
Brewer, Miss Castles; Nocturne, Chopin; 
Bohemian Dances, Sevcik, Mr. Hochstein: 
“Ave Maria,’ Gounod, Miss Castles and Mr. 
Hochstein; “Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,’ Moore; “Danny Boy,” Fred 
A. Weatherly ; “O Native Music,” Arr. by Dr. 
C. MacCarthy; “The Evzile’s Return,’ Alicia 
Needham, Miss Castles. 


If Miss Castles displayed consistently 
a proper judgment in the management of 
her voice, her place would be assured 
among the few shining new singers the 
season has brought to view. Even as 
it is, she belongs with the conspicuous 


surprises of the year and will in all 
probability be heard hereabouts again. 
If many in last week’s moderate audi- 
ence were clearly predisposed in favor of 
the young “Irish-Australian soprano” 
(thus the program), the more judicial 
among her hearers grew spontaneously 
demonstrative as soon as she had finished 
her first number. Curiously enough, 
Miss Castles came practically unherald- 
ed, though she is a member of a musical 
family (two of her sisters have distin- 
guished themselves in comic and grand 
opera) and is reported to have taken 
London by the ears. She chose to de- 
nominate her first New York appear- 
ance a “ballad concert”—a term not held 
in high repute here, signifying, as it 
does, a preponderance of inferior music 
and trivial sentiment. The program, in 
truth, was scarcely of an exalted char- 
acter. But the signal aspect of the eve- 
ning lay not in this, but in the revela- 
tion afforded of the singer’s attainments. 

Endowed with “presence” and no end 
of self-assurance, Miss Castles exhib- 
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ited a very large, very robust and very 
beautiful voiee. Ample in range and 
abundant in resonance, it lends itself 
remarkably well to coloratura usage, 
though not of the fragile texture hab- 
itually associated with the exposition of 
florid song. In the “Mad Scene” from 
“Hamlet” and the “Saper vorreste” from 
the “Masked Ball,” which she gave as 
an encore, the young artist revealed a 
flexibility of voice and a fluency of orna- 
mental execution that would have done 
credit to a coloratura songstress of 
settled reputation. Disclosing skill in 
the management of soft head-tones, she 
contrives likewise to negotiate trills, 
rapid chromatic scales, staccati and the 
other tricks of the decorative vocal trade 
brilliantly, with unfeigned ease and much 
taste. The effectiveness of her breath 
control enables her to sustain phrases 
of a considerable span and her intona- 
tion is quite irreproachable. 

Miss Castles’s most besetting fault is 
an inclination to push her voice beyond 
becoming limits, an unfortunate but not 
irremediable habit of production which 
brings to many of her tones a hard and 
penetrating quality and robs them of the 
really sympathetic element they nor- 
mally possess. This failing is all the 
more superfluous as the voice has under 
ordinary conditions plenty of carrying 
power. She must correct it and, at the 
same time, learn the value of greater 
subtlety of tonal coloring. That she pos- 
sesses a really artistic sense she demon- 
strated in her delivery of such numbers 
as Liza Lehmann’s “The Wren” and 
Landon Ronald’s “The Dove.” What 
she would do with songs of a higher type 
it would be interesting to know. 

She was admirably assisted by David 
Hochstein, who played the first move- 
ment of the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
several other numbers with exceptional 
skill, beauty of tone and artistic dis- 
cretion. Emile Polak was an efficient 
accompanist. es Fe 





Hofmann Arouses Enthusiasm in Denver 


DENVER, April 2.—Josef Hofmann, 
master pianist, appeared in recital at 
the Auditorium, under Robert Slack’s 
direction, Thursday evening. Denver 
was somewhat overfed with music last 
week and doubtless Mr. Hofmann’s audi- 
ence would have been larger but for this 
fact. Nevertheless, the big hall was 
comfortably filled and there was mani- 
fest the greatest enthusiasm for the 
artist’s big calibre pianism. J.C. W. 
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I Mac Dowell Orchestra Presents New Works In Boston 
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Boston’s Brilliant Amateur Organization, the MacDowell Club Orchestra, Which Has Reached High Efficiency Under the Conductorship of Georges Longy 


OSTON, April 7.—The MacDowell 
Club Orchestra, Georges Longy, 
conductor, gave the final concert of the 
season Wednesday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall, with Katherine Kemp-Stillings, 
violinist; Mme. Bernice Fisher Butler, 
soprano, and Guy Maier, pianist, as the 
assisting soloists. For the orchestra Mr. 
Longy brought forward two novelties— 
Jean Huré’s “Prélude d’Anna-Marie,” 
played for the first time in America, and 
Arthur Hinton’s “Endymion,” First 


Lr. : 





Suite, heard for the first time in this 
city. 

The first of Mr. Longy’s two concerts 
given here earlier in the season ac- 
quainted us with some delightfully inter- 
esting chamber music from Huré’s pen 
and this orchestral number of larger di- 
mensions, but equally distinctive in type, 
gave additional cause for admiration of 
this composer’s individuality and subtlety 
in style. The Hinton Suite was also en- 
joyable, particularly in the third move- 
ment, where, in the dance of youths and 


maidens, ‘the celesta (admirably played 
by Renée Longy) makes conspicuous and 
charming effects. 

More than a word of praise is due Mr. 
Longy for the high degree of efficiency 
to which he has brought this band of 
players. Its appellation of “amateur” 
could well be dropped, as it has now 
reached a degree of high excellence in 
artistic orchestral performance. 

Miss Kemp-Stillings was the first so- 
loist, playing Wieniawski’s Concerto for 
violin with orchestra. She played it ad- 
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mirably. Mme. Butler, favorably re- 
membered from the Boston Opera days, 
sang Micaela’s aria from the third act 
of “Carmen” and was well received for 
her artistic singing. 

Mr. Maier gave a compelling perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Concerto. 
He is a serious and well equipped young 
artist. His intelligent conception of the 
work, matched with his technically ex- 
pert and musicianly delivery, gave a fit- 
ting climax to the brilliant concert. 

W. H. L. 





SAVANNAH CLUBS IN CONCERTS 





Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra Aid 
Music Club’s Concert 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 2.—March has 
been crowded with interesting events. 
Members of the Philharmonic Club, as- 
sisted by Jacque George’s Orchestra, 
gave the entire program at the recent 


concert of the Savannah Music Club. 
An excellent program was _ splendidly 


presented. Mrs. J. J. Gaudry in her 
monthly recital presented Mrs. Lewis 
Powell, whose lovely soprano  voiee 


showed to great advantage in a varied 
program. 

The Thursday Morning Club met with 
Mrs. Worth Hanks. A _ delightful pro- 


gram was given, those taking part were 
Mrs. Edward Frost, Mrs. Will Cutler, 
Mrs. W. H. Myers, Mrs. Gordon Har- 
rison, Mrs. Frank Spencer, Mrs. Lewis 
Powell, Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, Mrs. J. 
L. Jackson, Ellen Morgan and Helen 
Manning. 

The weekly Friday afternoon organ 
recital at the Presbyterian Church by 
H. L. Baumgartner was largely attended. 
Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, soprano, as- 
sisted. M. T. 





Mr. Dubinsky’s New York Concerts 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian ’cell- 
ist, continues to appear frequently in 
concerts in and around New York. On 
April 26 he will play at the Biltmore in 
a new series of musicales being given 
at that hotel. 
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“An Extraordinary Song” 


WAR 


CESAR CUI 


English Lyric by 


Judah Joffe 


Sung for the First Time in America by 


SOPHIE BRASLAU 


at Aeolian Hall, New York, March 31, 1917 
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HARTFORD CHORAL CONCERT 





Mr. Middleton a Splendid Aide—Music 
Teachers in Annual Meeting 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 5. — The 
Treble Clef Club, a young and promising 
chorus, directed by Edward F. Laubin, 
gave a concert in Parson’s Theater on 
April 2, before a good sized, apprecia- 
tive audience. A feature of the event 
was the splendid singing of the soloist, 
Arthur Middleton, the noted bass-bari- 
tone. Mr. Middleton delivered “Danny 
Deever” with a stirring dramatic effect 
and scored later in songs by Homer, 
Watts and an arrangement by Lucy 


Broadwood. Mrs. Charles P. Waterman 
shared solo honors with Mr. Middleton 
in “The Death of Joan of Arc,” which 
opened the second part of the program. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the composer 
of “Come Down, Laughing Streamlet,” 
was called from the audience to play the 
accompaniment for his own song. The 
choral numbers were directed with spirit 
and authority by Mr. Laubin and were 
well sung. 

The first annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Music Teachers’ Association was 
held yesterday at Center Church House. 
At the morning session these officers were 
re-elected: Mariette N. Fitch, presi- 
dent; Gertrude E. Baker, vice-president: 
Mrs. Francis McClure, secretary; Al- 
berto Eaton, treasurer. A membership 
committee was also appointed. A 
speaker at the afternoon meeting was 
Kate Lewis, whose subject was “Ele- 
mentary Teaching Material.” A general 
discussion followed. Robert Brandt, 
New York representative of the Art 
Publication Society, spoke of the progress 
of co-operative work of music teachers 
with the public schools in various parts 
of the country. 





Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue 
New Hall in Portland, Me. 
PORTLAND, ME., March 23.—The first 


artist program to be given in the new 
Frye Hall, the beautiful auditorium 


Opens 


which has just been completed here, was 
presented to-day by Havrah Hubbard 
and Claude Gotthelf. The two gifted 
musicians gave one of their unique op- 
eralogues, presenting the Verdi “Fal- 
staff” before an audience which filled the 
hall and which in enthusiastic approval 
left no doubt as to the enjoyment de- 
rived from the finely artistic offering. 





Brooklyn Music School Settlement Pro- 
grams End 


The “Musical Hour” programs for the 
benefit of the Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement were concluded March 30, when 
Vera Robbins Browne, soprano; Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violinist, and Sidney Dorlon 
Lowe and Mrs. Schnabel-Tollefsen, ac- 
companists, appeared at the Hotel St. 
George. eS. &. &. 
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‘Now the Sensation of New York (] 


Brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel 
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Managers of World Tour, Howard Edie & Geo. 
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GALLI CURCI 


Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
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The Syracuse Herald, March 29, 1917 
Mischa Levitzki is Well Received Here 


Levitzki is not an extremist. He plays the works*of the 
great composers in a manner which shows his respect for 
them and for his art. He has no gestures, no grimaces, no 
contortions. His tone is full and rich, even and clear. He 
played the noble ‘“Waldstein” sonata of Beethoven with a 
style as sane as it was beautiful, simple and thoughtful. 
The three Chopin numbers were characterized by the un- 
erring instinct for the melodic phrase, which seemed to 
mark each and all of the young musician’s interpretations. 
In the brilliant Sixth Rhapsodie his clear tone and glow- 
ing, full-blooded melody aroused the audience to a storm 
of applause. 

Many thanks are due the members of the music faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts for bringing Levitzki to Syra- 
cuse. He is one of the pianists who will count for most 
in the future. 
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By Richard Spamer, Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 


Youthful Pianist Rivals Paderewski in His 
Boyhood Day 


Mischa Levitzki played a piano recital at Sheldon 
Memorial Hall last night which is destined to be a mem- 
orable event. As for the young Levitzki, nature has been 
kind to him in that he is possessed of great talent and a 
determination that will let nothing stand between him and 
success. St. Louis music lovers seldom have been privi- 
leged to witness a similar exhibition of poise, self-reliance 
and energy in one so young. 

Levitzki played without a hint of affectation and with 
tremendous strength and facility. He apparently has mas- 
tered his instrument to the point where it yields completely 
to his will, thus leaving him free to interpret the composer. 

This mastery was displayed to the best advantage in the 
strictly mechanical Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
with which the program opened. This finger exercise out 
of the way, Levitzki’s playing of the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte 
showed that, as an interpreter of certain forms, he is 
already a matured performer. This was even more 
strongly emphasized in Mozart’s Turkish March with its 
swirling, swinging rhythm. 

In the concluding Chopin-Rubinstein-Liszt group, Le- 
vitzki played beautifully. His style of presenting the Sixth 
Rhapsody was forceful and elegant. 
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Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Audience Thrilled by Playing of Boy Pianist 


It was not so much that he had sufficient speed of fingers 
to give a dazzling performance of Rubinstein’s formidable 
“Staccato” etude—most youthful prodigies revel in tech- 
nical feats—as it was the maturity which enabled him to 


give a most significant rendition of a work so profound in 
meaning as Beethoven’s “Waldstein” sonata. The slow 
movement especially, with its depth of thought and feeling 
and its searching beauty, was such as scarcely any other 
Beethoven player of Levitzki’s age could equal. 

It is difficult to recall a pianist who plays with such com- 
plete poise and quiet absence of effort. His body remained 
almost motionless, and without lifting his arms he was 
able, by the sheer strength of his wrists, to build up por- 
tentous volumes of sound. He possesses an extremely 
dexterous, rhythmic sense and an individual tone, full- 
bodied and lustrous. 
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Levitzki Shows Rare Interpre- 
tative Power in Recital—lIs 
Matured Pianist 


By Albert C. Wegman 
St. Louis Times 


He invited direct comparison to 
Paderewski, Rosenthal and all the 
great ones who have been heard 
time and time again in nearly all 
of the works programmed. 

Little Levitzki came out of the 
ordeal unscathed. He demon- 
strated definitely that one more 
name has been added to the list of 
pianists of real worth now before 
the public. 

His performance established 
clearly and definitely a claim to 
recognition, and the right to travel 
the beaten path with the elect. — 

The young man is a_ sound, 
solid, musically matured player of 
all-around excellence. 


HAS TECHNIQUE 


His tone is sizeable and plastic, 
of lovely quality and employed 
with delectable discretion. He 
shows rare feeling for musical 
values and his equipment in the 
matter of tone and finger facility 
enables him to set forth in detail 
the content of every phrase. 

Levitzki has enough technique, 
and to spare, for all the fireworks 
he might desire to set off, but that, 
evidently, is not his aim. 

He delivers his message with 
dignity and disregard for display. 
His aim is higher than to create 
astonishment. 

The boy has imagination and 
emotion of the right sort. There 
is little in his work that savors of 
eccentricity, although everything 
he does shows pronounced indi- 
viduality. 

His name will be a power at the 
box office. 

The combination that the 
youngster possesses is too rare not 
to have its effect. 
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Gazette, Montreal, Canada 
Levitzki Recital Proved Success 


He is essentially intellectual and individual, but never 
allows the latter quality to lead him into exaggeration. 

The outstanding feature of the recital last night was the 
playing of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 53 (Waldstein). In 
this number Levitzki’s interpretation was in some ways 
superior to that of Paderewski. It was throughout more 


masculine in treatment, and was rendered with great effect 
and true Beethovian grandeur. Good in every number of 
the program, his bass was exceptionally telling in the 
sonata. 
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Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Levitzki, Young Pianist, Delights Large Audience 
By K. D. V. Peck 


Unless all signs fail, Syracuse will be profoundly grate- 
ful as time goes on to the music faculty of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, in having the enterprise to 
present Mischa Levitzki, pianist, before a local audience 
on the occasion of his first visit to America. 

With his perfected art he has the courage of youth, and 
this, combined with modesty, lack of mannerisms, frank- 


ness and clean-cut, easy expression, gives to his audience 
enjoyment such as is seldom forthcoming, excepting from 
the older artists. Unlike many of the younger players, he 
does not lose sight of the music for the sake of technic. 


HAS SELF-CONTROL 


It has been aptly put by a number of critics in the larger 
music centers, where he has been heard for the first time 
this year, that the young pianist has learned that technic is 
but the means to an end. His poise and self-control are a 
delight. There is nothing sensational about Levitzki. His 
reading of such works as the Beethoven “Waldstein” 
sonata was masterly in every sense of the word, with a 
broad conception and a splendid, big tone. His rendering 
of the Liszt etude de concert was as fine as anything heard 
in Syracuse in many a day. In fact, it was so beautiful 
that one felt it must have been a dream. 

Then he concluded the scheduled program with the tre- 
mendous Liszt rhapsody No. 6, which stirred the audience 
to a point of extreme enthusiasm, the sort of enthusiasm 
that was fully warranted. The life and vigor which he 
gave to his work was a revelation and the appeal which he 
made was done with such true musicianship that the audi- 
ence of more than a thousand persons was justified in 
bringing the young man back with two extra numbers. 


WORK IS CONVINCING 


Everything that Levitzki did was most convincing. His 
Mozart number was a fine achievement and he played 
Chopin as an artist should. He included the Rubinstein 
etude (staccato) in his printed program, and in this as in 
other numbers he displayed the same marked degree of 
intelligence together with marvelous purity of tone. 
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News, Indianapolis, Ind., April 4, 1917 
Young Russian Pianist Gives Brilliant Program 


Seldom does a pianist as young as Mischa Levitzki, who 
appeared in a concert last night at Caleb Mills Hall, have 
the power to hold the attention of his audience through a 
classic program embracing Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt 
and a Beethoven sonata, as did this remarkable young 
Russian artist. The audience expressed enthusiasm and a 
keen interest in the work of Mr. Levitzki, who gave him- 
self up with a deep seriousness to the beauties of the music 
which he unfolded with an almost faultless technique and 
an intelligence of interpretation surprisingly mature. His 
tone is noble and of velvety smoothness, which is never 
lost even in the heaviest passages, which he takes with a 
fascinating ease and sweeping freedom, displaying an 
astonishing strength and depth of tone. 
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English Publicity Methods 
Defended by Daniel Mayer 





‘“*“Sandwich-Men”’ 





The Concert Manager Who Developed London Vogue of Using 
to Advertise Recitals by 
Artists—Some Mistakes of the American Press Agent 


Famous 




















6¢T] WOULD be charged with lacking 

dignity, you say, if I advertised 
the concerts of my artists by placing 
‘sandwich-men’ on the streets, where 
crowds of people pass each day?” The 
speaker was Daniel Mayer and he made 
the remark in conversation with a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA at 
luncheon recently. We assured him that 
it would not only be considered undigni- 
fied on his part, but would place the 
artists so advertised in a position with 
the public that would not be to their 
advantage. Mr. Mayer evinced surprise. 
So we asked him to explain and learned 
some things not generally known in 
America. 

“Why, in London it is considered quite 
all right to announce the coming recitals 
of artists in this fashion,’ Mr. Mayer 
related. “One does not think of present- 
ing an artist to the public in recital any 
other way. I do not say that I was the 
first to do this in London, but I dia 
much to develop the idea in the first re- 
citals I arranged for Paderewski, ana 
now it is the regular thing to do. Why, 


when Fritz Kreisler or Paderewski is 
to be heard in recital in London one sees 
men with big cards walking up and 
down Regent Street and other streets, 
on which great traffic moves; these men 
are employed to stand on the corners 
and to walk in these districts and the 
public knows about the concerts in this 
way. Of course, one advertises the event 
in the newspapers, too, but the ‘sand- 
wich-men’ are more important to give 
the proper advance publicity to a London 
audience. One of the London managers, 
I believe Mr. Powell of Curtius & Pow- 
ell, went even further and engaged a 
series of men, as many as there were 
letters in the artist’s name, and had them 
walk in single file at distances of say 
twenty paces apart, thus spelling out the 
name in giant capitals. 

“And you tell me that this is not 
comme il faut in America?” We ex- 
plained that it had been done in the case 
of Kubelik and that it had caused much 
comment and considerable disapproval, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Bo- 
hemian violinist was an artist who in 
America appealed to the masses, rather 
than to the discriminating music-lovers. 
We could not recall its having been done 
in later years with any prominent 
artists. 

Mr. Mayer continued: “Your press 
agent seems to me to represent some- 
thing that has less raison d’étre than the 
frank and open method of employing 
‘sandwich-men.’ Fundamentally, a press 
agent is a fine asset; he can do much 
good. But unfortunately I find in Amer- 
ica that he is not the reliable sort of 
person that he should be. Instead of 
giving to the papers the facts about an 
artist, material that all legitimate papers 
are willing to print and which, I believe, 
comes in under the head of ‘news,’ the 
press agent sends in all sorts of ‘boosts,’ 





things that any intelligent person can 
see through, things which antagonize 
the staff of a newspaper and similarly 
carry no weight with the reader, if they 
do get printed.” 
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Daniel Mayer, the Widely Known Musi- 
cal Manager, Formerly of London and. 
Now Established in New York 


We agreed with Mr. Mayer in regard 
to the “press agent evil,” but we could 
offer no remedy. Good press agents, we 
told him were as rare as the excellent 
members of any profession! 

In the year and a half that Mr. Mayer 
has been with us he has introduced to 
America one of the finest new artists of 
the day. Mischa Levitzki made his début 
in an AXolian Hall recital last fall under 
his direction and immediately impressed 
those who know with his extraordinary 
pianistic powers. His entrance into the 
American concert field has been one of 
the important events of the season. And 
Mr. Mayer believes in Levitzki. He told 
us that he had faith in him, just as he 
had in Paderewski, when the now famous 
pianist was a young player. He brought 
out Paderewski in London in 1890, the 
very year that the Concert Direction 
Bureau of Daniel Mayer was established. 
And he also arranged for Paderewski’s 
American début, predicting the extraor- 
dinary success which materialized. 

In his twenty-six years of concert man- 
aging in the English capital, Mr. Mayer 
has been associated with the world’s 
greatest artists. Bernard Stavenhagen, 
the great pupil of Liszt; Ffrangcon 
Davies, Teresa Carreno, Sofie Menter, 
Sims Reeves, Gerardy, Esipoff, Emma 
Eames, Ernst Van Dyck, the Wagnerian 
tenor; Amy Sherwin, Reisenauer, Emile 
Sauret, César Thomson, Emil Sauer, 
Frederic Lamond, Dohnanyi, Harold 
Bauer, Max Pauer—these are some of 
the “stars” who made their London bow 
under the Mayer direction. Royalty en- 
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gaged his services as well as did cele- 
brated artists, for he arranged many 
concerts for the late Queen Victoria 
who, Mr. Mayer informed us, was very 
fond of music. 

In more recent years he brought out 
Mischa Elman at the age of thirteen, 
Eddy Brown, Schelling, Elena Gerhardt, 
Julia Culp, Tilly Koenen, Pavlowa, the 
Flonzaley Quartet and Kathleen Par- 
low. And of the artists under his direc- 
tion now in America whom he managed 
in London there are Florence Macbeth, 
the brilliant coloratura soprano; Fran- 
ces Maclennan and Florence Easton. Mr. 
Mayer promises a surprise when he pre- 
sents. to us Maurice Dambois, a Belgian 
’cellist, who came over with Ysaye. M. 
Dambois is celebrated abroad and Mr. 
Mayer believes he will create a sensa- 
tion here with his playing, which is said 
to be of the first rank. ' 

Although when he came to America, 
he did not know whether he would re- 
main here, Mr. Mayer has now deter- 
mined to establish his bureau perma- 
nently, having leased offices in the 
Times Building for a period of years. 
In the interest of his artists he is trav- 
eling through the country familiarizing 
himself with our conditions and making 
the acquaintance of local managers 
throughout the country. To us he re- 
ported most favorably of his recent trip 
through the Middle West. He summed 
it up in: “It was my first trip and I 
brought back signed contracts. That 
means that my artists will be busy next 
season and that is what I want them 
to be.” A. M. 





Mrs. MacDowell’s Tour Emphasizes Na- 
tion-wide Interest in Association’s Aims 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, whose efforts 
in presenting compositions of her hus- 
band, the late Edward MacDowell, have 
attracted so much favorable attention 


during the present season, will complete 
her tour next month with appearances 
at Vassar College and Richmond Hill, 
N. Y. Mrs. MacDowell has appeared 
before audiences in practically all of the 
important centers east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the season, the States 
visited including New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Ohio, Iowa, New 
York, Kansas, Arkansas, Virginia, 
Texas, Nebraska, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania. 
appeared in Winnipeg, Canada, and in 
Washington, D. C. The entire proceeds 
of Mrs. MacDowell’s recitals have been 
turned over to the MacDowell Memorial 
Association. 





Houston School Children Lend Fine Aid 
in Municipal Concert 


Houston, TeEx., April 9.—The sacred 
cantata by J. Sebastian Matthews, “The 
Paschal Victor,” was given on Easter 
Sunday afternoon in the City Auditorium 


by the Municipal Chorus of 100 adult 
mixed voices and twenty-two children’s 
voices, accompanied by the Municipal 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Thomas Harborne. The solos were sun 
by Mrs. Huberta Read Nunn and Josep 
I’. Meyer, Jr. The audience, number- 
ing more than 3000, evinced marked 
approval of all the work, in especial 
those numbers sung by the children’s 
choir alone. Encouraged by P. W. Horn, 
superintendent of Houston’s public 
school system, the thousands of teachers 
and children here are manifesting in- 
tense interest in community singing. 


She has also ° 


GUILBERT SINGS HER 


SEASON’S FAREWELL 


New York Audiences Again Delight 
in Characteristic Revelations 
of Her Art 


Returning from her country-wide per- 
egrinations, Yvette Guilbert gave her 
farewell matinées of the New York sea- 
son on Tuesday and Friday afternoons 


of last week at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater. Her audiences were very large, 
their applause rapturous. 

The first of the two programs treated 
of “Love in France” in its various phases 
from the eleventh century to the eigh- 
teenth. There were songs about chivalry 
and its noble ladies, the rise of courtesy 
in the twelfth century, about heroes in 
love and war, about the joys and sorrows 
of love in the fourteenth century, about 
love letters, love poems, love of country 
—this last as illustrated in the “Marseil- 
laise.” At the beginning of the recital 
Mme. Guilbert read a paper of her own 
on the subject of love in France—a de- 
licious little treatise, delivered in her own 
inimitable style and in a mixture of Eng- 
lish and French. 

Concerning the great artist’s perform- 
ance of the various numbers there is 
nothing to be said at this date, except 
that it was as marvelously suffused with 
charm, Gallic sublety and infinite variety 
of expression as ever. Most of the num- 
bers had been heard before, but one 
never wearies of what Mme. Guilbert 
may do. There is an intangible element 
of novelty in every repetition she gives. 

Gustave Ferrari assisted her at the 
piano ably ,and in the group entitled 
‘“Danseries des Jardins” she was charm- 
ingly aided by her pupils, the Misses 
Wilcoxson, Moffat, Pope and Penman. 

mB. ¥. F. 


Mme. Guilbert bade farewell for the 
season at her Friday matinée of April 
13, when her singing of “The Marseil- 
laise” at the conclusion of her program 
roused her hearers to join with her in 
the patriotic outburst. Mme. Guilbert 
gave fifteenth and sixteenth century 
chansons, songs of the Middle Ages, three 
popular songs of the eighteenth century 
and two English folk-songs. She was 
again assisted by her pupils, Misses Wil- 
coxson, Moffat, Pope and Penman, who 
appeared in dance pantomimes. Gustave 
Ferrari was the accompanist. H. B. 











Lecture Recital by Mrs. MacDowell in 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Under 
the auspices of the Washington Society 
of Fine Arts, a lecture recital was given 
by Mrs. Edward MacDowell on the life 
and works of her husband, and on the 
purposes of the art colony at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., as a memorial to the Amer- 
ican composer. The speaker afforded 
her audience many intimate glimpses 
of MacDowell, and infused a new mean- 
ing into some of his compositions. Dur- 
ing her short stay here Mrs. MacDowell 
was tendered a reception at the Arts 
Club, where she again made a brief, in- 
teresting address. W. Hz. 





Leginska Heard in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 7.—Ethel Le- 
ginska, pianist, .gave a recital at Con- 
vention Hall, April 3. Miss Leginska 
presented her program in a truly magni- 
ficent manner. M. E. 





Telephone Columbus 2974 





FRANK EGENIEFF 


Baritone 


Sings in English, French, 
German, Italian 


Available for Opera, Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals 


Personal Address: 
233 West 70th Street, New York 











DEANE DOSSERT 





VOCAL 


STUDIO: 2 West 88th St., 


INSTRUCTION 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The leading and largest institution 
of music in America announces the 
engagement of “Guest Teachers ’ 
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TERESA CARRENO 


World Celebrated Pianist and Teacher 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Noted Vocal Teacher and Coach of International 
Reputation 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 TO JULY 28, 1917 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 











TERMS FOR MR. SAENGER TERMS FOR MME. CARRENO 
10 Private Lessons of % hour each, $125.00 10 Private Lessons of % hour each, $150.00 
10 Class Lessons of 2 hours each, 100.00 10 Class Lessons of 2 hours each, 100.00 





A limited number of pupils will be accepted. 
Engage time now. Other noted teachers 
at less prices. Catalog on request 








Address: 


Carl D. Kinsey, Vice-President and Manager, 632 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago (College Bldg., next to Blackstone Hotel) 








DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus . FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
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Hearing ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 


ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Battistini the Bright, Particular Star of Director Gunsbourg’s Monte Carlo Company This Year — 
| Milan Hears First Performance in Italy of French Opera Sung Forty-five Times in Stock- 
| holm in One Season— La Scala Harbors Tenor Stars of Old Manhattan Days — Italian 
| Singers Called to the Colors Permitted to Fill Professional Engagements—-French Writer 
Points Out How France Has Played the Role of Liberator to Composers of Other Nations 
— Musical Public of Northern English City Silences Anti-Wagner Patriots by Insisting Upon 














OW in the closing days of its an- 

nual three months’ season, the 
Monte Carlo stagione of opera has not 
attracted the attention of the outside 
world in by any means the same measure 
as in normal times, for obvious reasons. 
The outstanding feature of the season’s 
program devised by Director Raoul Guns- 
bourg has doubtless been the world 
premiére of Puccini’s new _ three-act 
opera, “La Rondine,” though news of its 
suecess or non-success is still lacking. 

The premiére was scheduled for the 
25th of March. The singers chosen to 
create the principal réies were Gilda 
Della Rizza and Ines Ferraris, and Tito 
Schipa and Francesco Dominici, both 
ienors. Gino Marinuzzi was to conduct. 

In this year’s company there has been 
no Caruso, but there has been a Battis- 
tini—the original. That eminent bari- 
tone seems to be adding to his popularity 
all the time. He ties himself up to no 
one institution for an entire season, but 
prefers to go a-guesting from place to 
place as a particularly high-priced sing- 
ing visitor. ; 

Only two of the women singers at 
Monte Carlo this year are known here. 
‘they are Elvira de Hidalgo, the Spanish 
coloratura soprano, and Alice Zeppilli. 
But among the men there are the tenor 
Lafitte, the French basso, Marcel Jour- 
net, and the bass buffo, Antonio Pini- 
Corsi. Then there is Gustave Huberdeau, 
a French basso brought here by Oscar 
Hammerstein for his last Manhattan 
season, and also the basso Chalmin, who 
seems to sing nowhere but at Monte 
Carlo and who had a few appearances at 
the Metropolitan during the Conried 
season that introduced also Geraldine 
Farrar, the French tenor Rousseliére and 
the Italian baritone Stracciari. 

Other principal members of the Monte 
Carlo company this year are Della Rizza, 
Demougeot, Ferraris, Heldy and Krus- 
ceniska, among the sopranos; Hailac, 
Girard, Mattei and Royer, contraltos; 
Delmas, Dominici, Georgiefsky and 
Inchausti, tenors, and Maguenat and 
Petit Renaud, baritones. _ 

Besides the new Puccini opera, Xavier 
Leroux’s “Les Cadeaux de Noél,” which 
had its world-premiére in Buenos Ayres 
last summer, was also a novelty for 
Monte Carlo. The other works in this 
year’s répertoire have been Rubinstein’s 
“Demon,” Saint-Saéns’s “Henri VIII,’ 
Rameau’s opéra bouffe, “Platee,” the 
Puccini “Bohéme” and “Tosca,” Berlioz’s 


“Damnation of Faust,” Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” and Verdi’s “Ernani.” 

* * * 


HEN casting about: for novelties for 

Y next season at*the Metropolitan 
Director Gatti might find it worth his 
while to look over Henri Rabaud’s 
“Marouf.” This is the French opera 
which, although, strange to say, it had 
never been given in the composer’s home 
country until this winter, had some forty- 
live performances last season at the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm. 

Milan is to have the first performance 
of this work in Italy—if, indeed, it has 
not already taken place. La Scala is to 
stage it, and for the leading tenor rdéle 
Umberto Macnez, who had one season at 
the Metropolitan a few years since, has 
been engaged. Macnez was drafted into 
the army, but he received his discharge 
this winter. 

Alessandro Bonci has brought the 
Milanese to his feet again with his sing- 
ing of Nemorino in “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
and other réles especially well suited to 
his voice and style. As Cavaradossi in 
“Tosca,” Amedeo Bassi, too, has had a 
‘ongenial role. 


Still another singer of old Manhattan 
associations, in this case one who began 
her career under the Hammerstein ban- 
ner, content with small parts at the out- 
set, is at La Scala this season. This is 











RENCH composers have not felt 
their inspiration eclipsed by the vivid 
horrors of war to the extent experienced 
by their colleagues in most of the other 
belligerent nations. Several of them, and 
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each nation. France has already liber- 
ated modern Spanish music from foreign 
fetters; the most thoroughly Spanish 
composers are actually those who, like 
Albeniz, Granados, Falla, Turina, have 
come to France to unfetter themselves 
from passive classicalism and to realize 
their national obligations. 

“This is the only influence wielded by 
the French conscience. Never did the 
French mind desire to absorb, it chooses 
rather to radiate, and the thirst for 
liberty we have spread all over the uni- 
verse is still greater in the intellectual 
than in the political sphere. The ques- 
tion is not to imitate our art, but to 
study and know it, for the moment it is 
studied and penetrated its eternal springs 
appear, the mighty grandeur of its grace 
and charm is grasped, and it reaches 
one to be one’s self.” 

The history of present-day French 
music is the best of teaching for British 
minds anxious to impart musical glory 
(as important in fact as any other 


With the Fuller Sisters in Their Home Village in England 


At Sturminster Newton is the home of the Fuller Sisters, and they are shown in the above photograph with some friends. 


It is a typical 


Dorset cottage in a typical Wessex village; this is known as Thomas Hardy’s country, for it is from this part of England that the famous 


novelist came. It 


their American tours, but this year they will remain in America until their next season’s appearances. 


second from left; Cynthia Fuller, fourth, and, to her left, Dorothy Fuller. 


Alice Gentle. In the recent revival there 
of Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia” she 
made the réle of Maffio Orsini stand out 
conspicuously in a cast that was headed 
by Ester Mazzolini in the name part, 
Alessandro Bonci and Marcel Journet. 

* * * 


ITTLE has been heard this season of 
Titta Ruffo or the tenor who for 
several years was so frequently a co-star 
with him in guest engagements in Italy 
and Spain designed to be of a particu- 
larly brilliant nature—Giuseppe An- 
selmi. As both of these singers are offi- 
cially in the Italian army, it may be that 
they have been impressed into actual 
service, although many of their col- 
leagues who have been called to the 
colors have been permitted to go ahead 
filling their professional engagements. 
Other singers listed as “sotto le armi” 
are Rinaldo Grassi, Aristodemo Giorgini, 
Carlo Galeffi, Bernardo de Muro, Gia- 
como Dammacco, Giuseppe Danise and 
Francesco Cigada, but most of these are 
still continuing their professional work. 
Still another singer nominally with the 
fighting men is a tenor with the eu- 
phonious name of Tincani. Such is the 
descriptive suggestion it offers to the ear 
attuned to the English language, the 
owner of the name would find it prudent 
to change it if he ever came to this coun- 
try to sing. 


not the least, have been called to the 
colors, and yet, as G. Jean-Aubry points 
out in Musical Opinion, Maurice Ravel 
has given us a Trio, Claude Debussy his 
Sonata for piano and violoncello and his 
Sonata for viola, flute and harp, and 
shortly Gabriel Fauré’s Second Sonata 
for violin and piano will be published— 
four important works of French cham- 
ber music of the day. 

And the war is not likely to check this 
prodigious flow; some artists, younger 
still than these masters, think of music 
even on the battlefield, and write about 
their hopes and intentions for the time 
of peace, “thus bearing witness to the 
irresistible force of French will and 
sensibility.” 

This writer maintains that to-day 
France stands first among musical na- 
tions and that it has been that country’s 
innermost part to play the réle of libera- 
tor to the composers of other countries. 
He proclaims his faith in an English 
renaissance. “I firmly believe,” he says, 
“and the works of some among the 
young English composers strengthen my 
belief, that the time is dawning when 
the higher world of music will boast a 
truly national British school, as it now 
boasts Russian, French and Spanish 
ones. I heartily wish for that day, for 
the human soul grows richer when soar- 
ing through the highest expression of 


has been customary in other years for these charming folksong singers to return to Sturminster Newton each summer after 


The figures are Rosalind Fuller, 


spiritual one) to their country, M. Jean- 
Aubry points out. To the sceptics he 
says: “This is what we have done in less 
than a century, and though our past 
seemed to be so far back. The English 
musical past seems to be very far back, 
indeed, but the future is near at hand.” 
* * * 


OW that with this country’s enter- 
ing the Great War the question has 
come up as to whether Wagner’s works 
should be banned from the Metropolitan 
stage for the time being, it is of timely 
interest to glance at the attitude of the 
ublic in one of the countries that have 
een belligerent from the start. At first 
the English people were divided into twe 
camps as regards the ethical propriety 
of permitting German music of any kind 
to be heard in the land while they were 
at war with the Germans, but gradually 
the viewpoint of the moderates who 
maintained that only the works of living 
German composers should be put under 
the ban came to be accepted by the great 
majority. 

It appears that recently when a visit- 
ing opera company proposed to give one 
of Wagner’s works in one of the north- 
ern cities of England some of the citi- 
zens, over-zealous in championing their 
country’s honor, made urgent protest, 





[Continued on page 18] 
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unmindful, evidently, not only of the now 
distant date of Wagner’s death, but also 
of the fact that he actually had to fly 
his country to escape the consequences 
of having taken part in the revolution of 
1849. 

In order to gauge the public sentiment 
the authorities decided to have a plebis- 
cite, no nation and no opera which could 
be staged being excluded from votes. 
The result has been an overwhelming 
majority for Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
which prompts London Musical News to 
ask, “What do the No-German music sup- 
porters think now? Whether ‘Tann- 
hauser’ is the best opera, or even Wag- 
ner’s best opera, need not concern us. 
The fact remains that it has been proved 
by the surest method of proving such 
things that it is the most popular, and 
that is an end to it. 

: “Doubtless we should share the ex- 
clusives’ sentiments were it a fact that 
the production of this work benefited 
fried Cosima Wagner or her son Sieg- 
ried or some living German opera direc- 

. But as ‘Tannhauser’ was copyright- 

in 1845, the copyright has long since 
run out. few years ago Wagner’s last 

ork, ‘Parsifal,’ was rendered free of 
performance under the_ international 
copyright law. So not a German will be 
one. penny the richer, while the public 
will be given the work which, for better 
or worse, it likes best. What, therefore, 
is there to bother about?” 

And the question answers itself. 


* * * 


AMILIARITY breeds content when 

it is a question of good music, accord- 

ing to the paraphrase of a household 
proverb suggested by the Musical Times. 
The reflection is prompted by the news 
from this country that a concert organist 
here claims to have played one thousand 
pieces without repeating one of them. 
It seems that the organist in question 
and some commentators regard this as a 
particularly meritorious feat. “So it is 
as showing enterprise and industry,” 
agrees the London periodical quoted, 
“and assuming the music to have been 








MINN 


LANGENHAN 


of good quality. But is it not a fact that 
the better the music the less likely it is 
to be fully appreciated at a first or even 
a second hearing? Enterprise, like any 
other aggressive quality, needs direction, 
and we suggest that in this case it would 
have been better used in giving the au- 
diences more than one chance of getting 
on terms with the more important items. 
How much appreciation of fine orches- 
tral music would there be in London to- 
day if the promoters of the Promenade 
Concerts had given their patrons a thou- 
sand works without repetition? The fact 
is, the best of almost everything in 
music, literature and life generally, im- 
proves on acquaintance.” 


* * * 


T a recent concert of the London 

Symphony Orchestra the Belgian 
pianist, Arthur de Greef, as the soloist 
of the evening, introduced his pianoforte 
concerto to the English musical public. 
London Musical News sees in the history 
of this work a similarity to that of Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution,” which was 
lent, in manuscript, to Mrs. J. S. Mill and 
lost, which necessitated its being “recon- 
structed in bitterness, after the author’s 
first fine frenzy had departed!” 

The score and parts of M. de Greef’s 
work were sent to Spa, Belgium, early in 
August, 1914. After the German in- 
vasion they were irrecoverable, and the 
composer, having only a copy of the piano 
part in his possession, had to get to work 
again and rewrite it as best he could. 
The version played at Queen’s Hall the 
other evening differed considerably from 
that heard in Brussels in March, 1914. 

De Greef, who has made his home in 
England since the first days of the war, 
can undoubtedly claim rank as the fore- 
most of Belgian pianists. He has found 
a hospitable public in England, where he 
has done a great deal of concert playing 
during the last three seasons. 


* * * 


USIC for the movies is cultivated 
much more seriously as a special art 
in Italy than it is here. A recent illus- 
tration of this fact is provided by the 
score Giacondi Fino, a composer held in 





CHRISTINE, 





high esteem in his homeland, wrote for 
a new elaborate film production entitled 
“Christus,” exhibited at the Carlo Felice, 
Genoa’s best opera house. The Fino mu- 
sic seems to have impressed its audiences 
as “a sacred symphonic poem” of a very 
high order. J. L. 





CASALS-STANLEY RECITAL 





Artists Win Enthusiastic Welcome in 
Joint Recital at Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 12.—In the 
final recital of the University Club series, 
given at the Court Theater last evening, 
Wheeling heard an exquisite program 
presented by Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and 
Helen Stanley, soprano. The marvelous 
art that has won for Mr. Casals the title 
of “master ’cellist” was displayed in a 
fashion that completely enraptured his 
audience. 


Miss Stanley sang as charmingly as: 


she appeared, and literally sang her way 
into the hearts of Wheeling concert- 
goers. Her offerings were taken from 
French, Russian and American composi- 
tions, while Mr. Casals gave as the high 
light of an exacting program the Bach 
Suite in C Major. 





Bauer and Casals Close Albany Concert 
Course 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 10.—Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
gave the closing Franklin subscription 
concert last night in Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall. The artists played the Beethoven 
Sonata in A Major and the Saint-Saéns 
Sonata in C Minor with fine ensemble 
work and marvelous blending of tone. 
Mr. Bauer gave the “Papillons” of Schu- 
mann and the Chopin Ballade in A Flat 
in a brilliant manner and a Liszt Etude 
as encore. Mr. Casals’s masterly solo 
work was shown in the Suite in G Major 
of Bach in six movements. 
was a Bach “Bourée.” 





Gertrude Karl and Vivian Gosnell Aid 
Bronx Symphony 


The Bronx Symphony Society, Harry 
F. Werle, conductor, gave an excellent 
concert at Morris High School, April 11. 
Gertrude Karl, mezzo-contralto, and 
Vivian Gosnell, bass-baritone, earned 
much applause for their solos. 


His encore 
_-* 


HUMANITARIAN CULT CONCERT 





Llora Hoffman, Emily Gresser 


Others Are Soloists 


Those responsible for the arrangement 
of the program of the Humanitarian 
Cult’s meeting and concert on Monday 
evening, April 11, displayed but little 
humanitarianism toward the assisting 
artists, Llora Hoffman, soprano; Emily 
Gresser, violinist, and Max Gegna, ’cell. 
ist—all of the soloists were compelled to 
wait till about 10.30 o’clock before they 
were allowed to make their appearance. 
This wait was due in a measure to the 
verbosity of the chairman, who seemed 
to enjoy his own jokes and voice im- 
mei.sc!vy. Miss Hoffman amply repaid 
her audience, however, for the wait. She 
was heard in the “Louise” aria to the 
pleasing accompaniment furnished by 
Joseph Adler. Emily Gresser proved 
herself a violinist of unusual ability and 
promise. Max Gegna, accompanied by 
Emanuel Balaban, was also well liked 
Marion Banfill also played. 


and 





Twin Cities Hear “Messiah” Given by 
Minnesota College Society 


St. PAuL, MINN., April 10.—The pass- 
ing of Holy Week and its dominant re- 
ligious note was marked by the Minne- 
sota College Oratorio Society in a pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Messiah” in each of 
the Twin Cities. The chorus of 300 
voices, supported by an orchestra of 
thirty-two pieces, under the leadership 
of Walter Hawkinson, sang the familiar 
choruses as “a sermon in song,” the au- 
dience being requested to refrain from 
applause. But for this latter there 
would doubtless have been a general ex- 
pression of approval and satisfaction of 
the usual kind, for individual comment 
was deservedly favorable. The partici- 
pating soloists were Leonora Allen, so- 
prano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 
Albert Lindquest, tenor, and Car! 
Cochems, basso. F. L. C. B. 





Hempel Conquers Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., April 11.— 
Frieda Hempel appeared in recital last 
night, closing the Mary Free Bed Course, 
at Powers’ Theater. Miss Hempel’s re- 
markably clear diction and beautiful 
voice made the recital a sweeping suc- 
cess. E. H. 



















The Only Vital Interpreter of the 


Negro Spiritual 


Brooklyn Life says: 
There are times when criticism passes over into 
enthusiastic appreciation, when the jaded com- 
mentator can shout as enthusiastically as the 
merest tyro of an auditor. 


Such a time 
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came Sunday afternoon when OSCAR 

























Hear SEAGLE gave his first Brooklyn recital. 

ott i The most important part of the program 
Bohemia's Singer of Song's the was the group of Negro Spirituals. 

The popularity that the spirituals de- 

" “ Great ae cap never be until a singer is 

aneemnenmmenens ° ound who not only possesses keen 

American musical intelligence, but also a 
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deep knowledge of, and interest in, 
the people who produced them. 
In OSCAR SEAGLE these songs 
have found their true inter- 
preter. 

For a long time the writer has 
hoped some artist equipped 
for the work might make 
known universally these 
songs. Others have sung 
arrangements of them, 
but always there has 
been lacking what 
SEAGLE furnished— 
the thorough appre- 
ciation of, and the 
ability to convey, 
the deep, under- 


Folk-songs 
sung by 
the artist 
qualified to 
give them fit- 
ting expression. 


at 


Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Recital “™*) 










in a program of classical and 
modern songs in English, Ger- 
man, French and Russian. 


These songs were haunt- 
ingly sweet and got the 
singer into heart - to - heart 
touch with the vast audience. 


We were amazed at his wonder- 


Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano. full rendition of the classics, the lying pine 
volume and magnificence of his or 


Local Management: L. H. Mudgett 


voice, but ah! when he sang the 
spirituals, then we knew what was 


: in his heart.—Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 
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STOCK PLAYS WORKS 
CHOSEN BY DAYTON 


Soldiers Guard Hall—Culp and 
Casals Applauded by 3000 
—Miss Moses Approved 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 14.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, gave a concert, April 9, in 
Memorial Hall. Because of Dayton’s 
immense munition factories a regiment of 
soldiers is on guard duty and Memorial 
Hall is military headquarters. There- 
fore, as Weisbach, Zukowsky and their 
string associates tuned up in the smaller 
rooms of the building, armed sentries 
paced to and fro permitting no one to 
enter the building unless he carried an 
instrument of some sort. ; 

The orchestra attracted an apprecia- 
tive audience of 2500. The program was 
selected by local musicians, with the re- 
sult that a number of favorites were 
heard. The Dayton concert was the first 
of the orchestra’s spring tour. 

Julia Culp and Pablo Casals were 
heard by 3000 persons April 12. Both 
artists aroused notable enthusiasm and 
were encored on every possible occasion. 
This concert concluded the World Series 
of the Civic Music League. 

Myrtle Moses, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, was_heard 
Easter Sunday in the cantata, “Easter 
Day,” given by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church under the direction 
of Mrs. Orianna Abbott Jennison, with 
whom Miss Moses formerly sang in 
Omaha and Chicago. A. E. 








Eleanor Spencer to Conduct a Special 
Teaching Course This Summer 


Eleanor Spencer, the excellent pian- 
ist, is to have a summer class this year 
in advanced piano playing, giving a 
course that will last from June 15 to 
Sept. 1. Miss Spencer plans in this 
course to give special attention to coach- 
ing répertoire. She is one of the ablest 
of the younger American pianists and 
an authentic Leschetizky pupil. She has 
not yet decided where she will locate for 


the summer. 
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Winifred Christie 


BOSTON RECITALS 


By Philip Hale 


the first time. 
pression. 





BOSTON HERALD 


Miss Christie came here a year ago last month for 
She then made a most favorable im- 
This season she has played here in private 
and at a Sunday afternoon concert in Symphony Hall. 

She is one of the few visiting pianists in these days 











Jules FalK Gains Approval of 
a Missouri College Audience 

















Jules Falk, the Popular Violinist, at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
Mr. Falk, Edna Hanna, Dean of the Music Department, and Mal- 


to Right: 








Left 


colm Maynier, Who Was Mr. Falk’s Accompanist 


S*: LOUIS, April 2.—The accompany- 
ing snapshot was taken as Jules 
Falk, the violinist, was leaving Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, after his suc- 
cessful recital there on the evening of 
March 26. Mr. Falk’s sympathetic and 
highly cultivated playing brought about 
an early re-engagement at the college. 
He played a Sonata by Beethoven and 
three groups of intensely interesting 
numbers from the old masters to present 


composers. Malcolm Maynier besides af- 
fording masterly accompaniments gave 
a highly satisfactory group of three solo 
numbers. 

The musical course at Lindenwood 
College is under the accomplished direc- 
torship of Edna Hanna and a corps of 
assistants. A musical program for the 
spring includes five graduating recitals 
and the annual undergraduate recital. 
The college has an artist course each 
winter. H. W. C. 





Merry Doings at Mr. Henkel’s Dinner 
Party 


A unique dinner was given by Ernest 
Henkel, general business manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, at the Bay- 
view Hotel, Sheepshead Bay, last Sunday 
evening, for his business associates and 


other friends. The Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe was made the butt of a burlesque 


of the chief ballets given by the troupe. 
A special feature was the impersonation 
of the réles of Mme. Flora Revalles of 
the Russian Ballet by Alphonse Eyssau- 
tier. Among those present were Edward 
Ziegler, Artur Bodanzky, Otto Weil, Wil- 
liam J. Guard, Edward Siedle, Howard 
E. Potter, Amie Gerber, H. O. Osgood, 
Alfred Seligsberg, William Thorner, 
Frank Warren, F. C. Coppicus and sev- 
eral others. 
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THIS SEASON MISS CHRISTIE HAS APPEARED TRIUMPHANTLY IN NEW YORK = AND 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS. 


NEW YORK SUN 
Miss Christie is an artist of high aims. 
to interpret the works of the classic masters with 


and CHICAGO 


clarity and a fine appreciation of form and style, while 
to music of more modern writers, as those of the 


MR. AND MRS. HUSS 
PROVE VERSATILITY 


Composer’s Songs Presented by 
His Mate in Aeolian Hall— 
May Mukle Aids 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
aided by May Mukle, the English ’cellist, 
gave a diversified recital at the Comedy 
Theater last Monday afternoon. Mr. 
Huss figured as composer, solo pianist, 
accompanist and in the equalities of so- 
nata co-operation. Mrs. Huss sang folk- 
songs of half a dozen nations in as 
many languages as well as a group of 
her husband’s songs and German and 
French lyri¢s, while Miss Mukle played 
some ’cello transcriptions of Lully and 
Geminiani and later participated in the 
presentation of Mr. Huss’s sonata for 
her instrument and piano. A good-sized 


audience enjoyed the heterogeneous pro- 
gram greatly and accordingly applauded. 
Mr. Huss’s music is always distinguished 
by its spontaneity of invention, its avoid- 
ance of either commonplaces or artifi- 
ciality and the mastery of technical ele- 
ments it reveals. All of that presented 
on Monday proved well conceived and 
sincere in feeling. 

The songs are winning—they included 
“My World,” “Music When Soft Voices 
Die,” “After Sorrow’s Night’ and “The 
Happy. Heart”—and the piano pieces 
romantic in spirit and effectively pian- 
istic. Of these we liked particularly the 
etude, “On the Lake,” and the moving 
and atmospheric “To the Night.” The 
‘cello sonata is in two movements and 
distinguished by its firm architecture and 
the warmth of its content. It was splen- 
didly played, while Mr. Huss’s piano 
pieces revealed his executive skill in no 
uncertain light. Miss Mukle’s other 
numbers were done with richness of tone 
and artistic taste of a high order. 

Mrs. Huss’s singing charmed by the 
intelligence and grace that pervade it. 
She was as fortunate in the songs by 
her husband, Wagner, Schubert and 
Fauré as in the simple folk oe, 
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hs 


She is able 


present-day French school, she is able to impart a 
fascinating range of color. 

Miss Christie’s delivery of Mozart’s sonata, the one 
in F major, was delightful throughout, both in feeling 


that give unalloyed pleasure even when their programs 
are not skilfully arranged. Her technic is remarkable, 
even at this time when technic, as Goethe said of 
talent, runs in the street. Few pianists have with so 
beautiful a touch so exquisite a sense of proportion, 
so great a mastery of technical resources, so romantic 
a spirit, so marked a musical understanding, so pleas- 
ing a personality. And she plays with an almost 
incredible accuracy, with refreshing ease, with a fas- 
cinating simplicity of manner. Miss Christie should 
be heard here often in recital, and at concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


and style, and again in the Brahms number, where her 


work was of surpassing excellence in these same re- 
In the Liszt 
Here she 


spects, and in grace and tonal beauty. 
sonata the player was also very successful. 
disclosed unexpected power in tonal sonority. 
a reading of technical brilliance and fraught with 


much poetic fancy. 


It was 


HARTFORD TIMES 
(With Boston Symphony Orchestra) 


Miss Christie’s performance of her Beethoven con- 
certo disclosed consummate adjustment of all the 
elements that go to make up real recreation of an art 
masterpiece. In the delicacy and clarity of its per- 
spective, in the chaste restraint, yet vision-tinted mold- 
ing of its rhythmic, melodic and dynamic contours, 
Miss Christie’s performance has not been paralleled 
on the Hartford concert platform in many and many 
a day. This young artist is no purveyor of pianistic 
cosmetics; her hands and arms are not the servants 
of technical rouge; neither condiments nor confec- 
tionery are in her line; her touch suggests neither 
cayenne nor glucose; she carries with her on her 
journeys no Pandora’s box of thrills; her playing is 
transparently true with the honesty of simple loveli- 
ness, unaffected artistry and thoroughgoing musician- 
ship. . 

Vive, Winifred Christie! 


MADISON (WISCONSIN) DEMOCRAT 


Concerto No. 2 Saint-Saens 
(With Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 

We have heard lots of people play it, but no one 
has played it with more clearness and solidity. Miss 
Christie not only surmounted the technical difficulties, 
but she caught the rapidly changing moods and made 
them beautifully clear and convincing. She is one of 





SEASON 1917-18 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 


(Mason &jHamlin Pianoforte) our finest pianists. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CLUBS 
GIVE PIERNE WORK 


Children’s Singing Feature of Per- 
_ formance— Elman Delights 
Large Audience 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 10.—Co- 
ordinated musical interests of Minne- 
apolis were assembled Sunday afternoon 
in a production of Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” by the Philharmonic 
Club of 200 voices, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a chorus of 250 
children from the public schools. The 


Philharmonic Club had been prepared 
under the leadership of J. Austin Wil- 
liams, and the children’s chorus by Thad- 
deus P. Giddings, supervisor of public 
school music. Emil Oberhoffer conduct- 
ed the performance. 

The soloists were Marie Kaiser, so- 
yeane ; Monica Graham Stultz, soprano; 

arren Proctor, tenor, and Royal Dad- 
mun, bass. Further fe rticipation gave 
opportunity to the Minnesota Ladies’ 
Quartet, comprising Adrian Pratt, first 
soprano; Martha Cook, second soprano; 
Mrs. W. E. French, first contralto, and 
Florence Wackman, secoud contralto. 

The outstanding feature of the per- 
formance was the singing of the chil- 
dren. They knew the work thoroughly 
and were not disturbed by complicated 
orchestral parts nor adult vocal en- 
semble. The adult mixed chorus of the 
Philharmonic Club, in parts assigned to 
women and to men, as well as in the 
tutti, held admirably to the spirit of the 
composition. 

Miss Kaiser and Mme. Stultz were ad- 
mirably cast as Allys and Alain. The 
clarity and similarity of the voices made 
singularly appropriate their association 
in unison passages. Mr. Proctor gave 
the lines of the Narrator in good style, 
and likewise Mr. Dadmun those of the 
Sailor. 

The orchestra met the demands of the 
descriptive score with yraphic impres- 
siveness, Mr. Oberhoffer welding the 
various elements with characteristic 
skill. 

Mischa Elman played in recital last 
night before an audience of liberal pro- 
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HAROLD HENRY’S PLAYING 


As viewed by critics of a! YORK, BOSTON and CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Times 


Sun 


poetic warmth.” 


American 


heights.” 


Herald 
“A finished pianist.” 


Staats-Zeitung 


tone.”’ 


BOSTON 


Transcript 


expert finger work.” 
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“Musical and unaffected playing.” 


“Genuine musical feeling—fine knowledge of tonal 
coloring. Admirable command of his instrument— 


“Nobility and refinement—fresh spirit and vivacity 
—utter grace and rhythm—reached remarkable 


“Beyond doubt an artist of great intelligence and 
superb equipment—played with uncommonly beautiful 


“A pianist of unusual skill and dexterity, with an 
armament of technique. An extraordinary amount 
of muscular force, accuracy and endurance—a thrill 
in resounding and thundering chords—lightning and 


portions, insatiable in its demands. The 
program was doubled numerically and 
from the standpoint of time through the 
use of encore numbers. The Spohr Con- 
certo in D Minor was most ingratiating. 
Its long, flowing, elegant phrases were 
drawn with the ease and confidence born 
of mastery. The unusual opportunity of 
hearing a Bach Concerto was granted in 
a performance of the work in G Minor. 
Phillip Gordon at the wns i an ar- 
tistic accompanist. » ae 





Mme. Gluck Warmly Greeted at Initial 
Appearance in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 12.—Alma 
Gluck met with a hearty reception at her 
first appearance in this city at the 
Casino last evening. The soprano’s pro- 
gram was skilfully devised and charm- 
ingly sung. It included numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Gluck; several folk- 
songs of Little Russia, arranged by her 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, lieder and 
modern American songs. Mme. Gluck 
was warmly applauded and enthusiasm 
reached its height when she sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” W. E. C. 





Adapt’ MacDowell Music to “Evan- 
geline” in Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The 
initial presentation of “Evangeline” 
with a musical setting from the 
works of MacDowell was offered re- 
cently at the Arts Club by Mrs. 
Archibald Fanestock of New York, 
with Mrs. Emma Prall Knorr at the 
piano. The musical adaptation was 
made by Mrs. Knorr, who was a pupil 
of MacDowell. It proved highly felici- 
tous. Another event of interest at the 
Arts Club was the reception tendered 
M. Albion, tenor, whose excellent voice 
was displayed in a good program. 





Mrs. Hunn Expounds Hawaiian Music 
in Brooklyn Recital 


Great interest centered about the re- 
quested reappearance of Mrs. McCor- 
mick Hunn at the Academy of Music 
lecture hall, Brooklyn, April 13. “Ha- 
waiian Music” was the theme and in cos- 
tume Mrs. Hunn told of the music of 
the present and older day on the island 
possession. “American influence,” she 
said, “had been prejudicial to a healthy 
musical development.” & te Fy 


TOUR FOR SEASON 1917-1918 NOW 


Exclusive Management: Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MR. HENRY WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CHICAGO UNTIL THE END OF AUGUST 
For terms address B. Williams, Sec’y, 613 Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago, III. 
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GIUSEPPE 


DE LUCA 


The popularity of his 


VICTOR RECORDS 








Now makes 


This Celebrated Baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


A NATIONAL FAVORITE 





May—IN CONCERT—October 








Management—Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHICAGO 


Tribune 

‘Knows how to make a program—plays with taste 
and breeding—ravishing clear singing tone. A sense 
of rhythm as acute as Hofmann’s own.” 


Evening Post 
**An individual mode of expression that was always 


interesting.” 


Journal 


“Seldom does one hear such joyous playing of Bach. 
An exceedingly talented and well accomplished pianist, 
possessing a complete equipment. Remarkable fervor.” 


News 
“The sonata was played beautifully.” 


Herald 
“Clearly he is a gifted performer.” 


BOSTON 


Herald 


*“‘Has a fluent mechanism.” 


Monitor 
“Should be especially effective with orchestra— 


shows technical mastery always.” 
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CLAPP TO CREATE MUSIC FOR 
PAGEANT AT AMHERST THIS FALL 





w. C. Langdon Sees Birth of New 
Art Form In Spectacle 
Composition 


HILIP GREELEY CLAPP has been 
selected as the composer of the mu- 
ic for the pageant celebrating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst next 
October. William Chauncy Langdon is 
the Master of the Pageant. Mr. Lang- 
don has in all his pageants so written 
the drama as to afford a distinct oppor- 
tunity for the composer to contribute 
toward the development of pageant mu- 
sie as a new musical form, as well as se- 
curing the finest music possible for the 
pageant. Pageant music he defines as 
urematie symphony music and maintains 
that it offers a new and growing field to 
the American composer. In the present 
instance Mr. Langdon recommended the 
appointment of Mr. Clapp to the posi- 
tion; the Pageant Committee extended 
the invitation to Mr. Clapp and Mr. 
Clapp has accepted. The college is en- 
thusiastie in its confidence that the ap- 
pointment will result in notable music 
for its anniversary pageant. 

Philip Greeley Clapp was born in Bos- 
ton in 1888 of an old Massachusetts fam- 
ily. In his college course he specialized 
in music and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1909. As Frederick Sheldon Fel- 
low of Harvard University he traveled 
in Europe two years. After studying 
at home with John P. Marshall, Jacques 
Hoffman and W. R. Spalding, he studied 
composition and conducting abroad with 
Max Schillings. He received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Harvard in 1911. While 
he was an undergraduate he was active 
in the Pierian Sodality, the orchestral 
society of Harvard, by which his first 
music was performed. He is now pro- 
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Philip Greeley Clapp, the American 
Composer 


fessor of music at Dartmouth College. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
three times performed compositions by 
Mr. Clapp. In 1909, when he was but 
twenty-one, the orchestra performed his 
Tone-Poem, “Norge.” In 1914 his Sym- 
phony in E Minor was performed at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, and 1917, on 
April 6 and 7, his Symphony in E Flat 
Major was given its first performance. 
On both occasions, at the invitation of 
Dr. Karl Muck, Mr. Clapp conducted his 
symphonies. The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under Max Zach, performed 
his “Summer Prelude” in the season of 
1913-1914. 





Son of the Famous Del Puente Taught 
by Alice Garrigue Mott 


Not until after the success of Joseph 
Del Puente, the young tenor recently 
heard in the Henry Savage production 
of “Have a Heart” did it become known’ 
that the singer was the son of the cele- 
brated baritone, Giuseppe Del Puente. 
Mme. Alice Garrigue Mott, teacher of 
Joseph Del Puente, carefully withheld 
the information, preferring to have the 
young tenor win his way on the strength 





Dr. Fery 














Photo by Underwood ¢ Underwood, N. Y. 


PARIS — Le Gaulois — If the first concert 
given by the celebrated singer, Dr. Lulek was 
a great success, the second, given at the Salle 
Aeolian, was a real triumph. In fact, the 
great singer was unsurpassable in a series of 
choice Lieder by Brahms and Richard Strauss. 

LONDON—The Daily Telegraph — He pos- 
Sesses a baritone voice of wide range, over 
which he has obtained sure control. 





of his capabilities alone. Young Del 
Puente has appeared in several light 
operas, winning favor from critics and 
audiences in New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities. Many of our opera-goers 
recall the famous elder Del Puente as a 
member of the Hinrichs Opera Company, 
where his singing and acting of Rigo- 
letto and Escamillo, among other roles, 
made deep impressions. Del Puente mar- 
ried Helen Dudley Campbell, a singer, 
who is Joseph’s mother. 





Ellen Beach Yaw Soloist for Sunrise 
Service at Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, April 9.—Sunrise serv- 
ices on hill and mountains became epi- 
demic in Southern California this year, 
following the great success that has 
marked similar affairs in Riverside in 
previous seasons. A number of such 
services were held with soloists of note. 
The principal one in the Los Angeles 
district was that at Eagle Rock, an im- 


mense boulder hundreds of feet in cir- 
cumference, at the edge of the city. The 
soloist was Ellen Beach Yaw, singing 
“Hail, Glorious Morn” and “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing.”’ There was a chorus 
choir of a hundred voices.and an im- 
mense audience that joined in the church 
and patriotic songs. The cross on the 
summit was lighted by hundreds of elec: 
tric lights. The service began at 5.25 
o’clock Easter Sunday morning. 
W. F. G. 





WAGNER AGAIN SUBJECT 
OF HALPERSON LECTURE 


Discussions of Operatic History in 
Final Stage—Success of the Series 
Amply Demonstrated 


Greeted by another “capacity house,” 
Maurice Halperson devoted the final lec- 
ture of his regular series on “The His- 
tory of Opera,” on Tuesday evening of 
last week, to Richard Wagner and his 
works. Owing to the extraordinary suc- 
cess which has attended the entire series, 
Mr. Halperson on Tuesday evening of the 
present week delivered a thirteenth, or 
extra, lecture, on German and Italian 
works since the period of Wagner. 

In his twelfth discourse, the second to 
be devoted to, Wagner, Mr. Halperson re- 
ferred to the fact that fifty years oft- 
times determine the fact that a work re- 
garded during its composer’s life as “im- 





- mortal” is but “mortal” in character, and 


declared it might even be possible that 
one day the works of Wagner would lose 
their popular appeal. But he could 
scarcely conceive of a time when “Die 
Meistersinger” would be held to be other 
than the greatest monument ever built in 


‘ music to the glory of a city—Nurem- 


berg. : 

The assisting soloists of the evening 
were Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, who 
sang Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin” 
and, in response to the animated ap- 
plause, ‘“‘Dich theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser”; Lucille Collette, violinist, who 
played the Wilhelmj arrangement of 
Walther’s Prize Song from “Die Meis- 
tersinger”; Carl Schlegel, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who intoned the ad- 
dress of Wolfram from the second act 
of “Tannhauser” and who was obliged 
to give as an extra offering Wotan’s 
Farewell from “Die Walkiire,” and Gil- 
bert Wilson, basso, who sang the stately 
phrases of Pogner from the first act of 
“Die Meistersinger.” Following Mr. 
Schlegel’s singing of Wotan’s Farewell, 
Fred Jacoby, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan, concluded the music of 
“Die Walkiire” with the Magic Fire 
scene. Bn. G. P. 





Albert Downing Impresses Toronto 


Audience 


TORONTO, CAN., April 10.—Albert 
Downing, tenor, increased his large 
circle of admirers with the recent recital 
given by him at the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. Downing’s offerings 
were drawn from both classical and 
modern composers, in both of which he 
evoked much enthusiasm. Mona Botes 
was a pleasing accompanist. 
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ROSE WOLF Assistant for 15 
Teacher of Piano years to the late 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


HOURS FOR CONSULTATION: MONDAYS and THURSDAYS 3 to 5 P M. 
STUDIO, No. 8 STEINWAY HALL, 109 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 4595 
Address all mail to Residence, S687 BAY PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bath Beach 3241 _ 





For Lessons, Address Cincinnati, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Cincinnati. 


For Concert Engagements, address Ella May 
__ Smith, 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 0. 





KATHLEEN HART BIBB 2110 


‘*The Parisian esprit of her singing bewitched all.’’ —Victor Nilsson in Minneapolis Journal 








LUCY GATES NOW 
ON MISS BAMMAN’S 
CONCERT ROSTER 
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Lucy Gates, the Popular Young Amer- 
ican Soprano 


Lucy Gates, whose brilliant successes 
of the past few years have placed her 
among the highly accredited singers on 
the American concert stage, has made a 


change in her concert managers. For 
the coming season she will figure prom- 
inently on the artistic roster of Cath- 
arine A. Bamman. Beside her recital 
dates, Miss Gates will make a number 
of appearances with the chamber music 
organizations controlled by Miss Bam- 
man, the Little Symphony, the Barrére 
Ensemble and the Trio de Lutéce. 





“Lonesome Tunes” Win Syracuse— 
Estelle Neuhaus in Recital 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 12.—A de- 
lightful recital was given by Loraine 
Wyman and Howard Brockway at the 
Onondaga Monday evening for the bene- 
fit of St. Mark’s Church, under the local 
management of A. Kathleen King. The 
large audience was warmly appreciative 
of the unique recital of “Lonesome 
Tunes.” Estelle Neuhaus, pianist, and 
J. Howe Clifford, reader, appeared with 
gratifying results at the Onondaga in 
their second recital for the benefit of 
Edith Wharton’s war charities. 

L. V. K. 
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Supreme Achievement 
in Songcraft 


Here are presented English songs and ballads 
of unusual merit. They have earned and 
been accorded the commendation of “Musical 
America” and the general press. With few 
exceptions they have been sung abroad, in- 
variably with a rare degree of success. They 
now offer the artist in America an opportun- 
ity to present the pre-eminent in the world 
song. 


These Numbers Now Ready: 


DEAREST EYES (in E-flat) 

OUT FROM RIO (in C) 

WAITING FOR YOU (in E-flat, 
F and G) 

ROBIN ON THE APPLE TREE 
(in E-flat and F) 

LI'L GAL (in C) 

MY THOUGHTS (in F and G) 

THE LITTLE SHAWLOF BLUE 
(in F) 

HOME TO YOU, IRELAND (in 
C) 

ELDORADO (in F) 

THE WORLD IS ONLY A 
TINY PLACE (in F) 

IF YOU WERE THE OP’NING 
ROSE (in C, D and E-flat) 

IT SEEMS TO ME (in D) 


All are obtainable of your dealer, or they 

will be sent postpaid on receipt of thirty 

cents for each copy, by the publishers, 
JOS. W. STERN & CO. 

| 102 West 38th St. New York 
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‘‘Canio’s’’ Lament Still Excites 
Philade Iphia’s Sympathy 














By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, April 16.—Popular 
interest in the Caruso Canio was 
most significantly registered at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
evening. Throughout an admirable per- 
formance of “L’Oracolo,” clans of 
“Lament” worshippers filtered—as noise- 
lessly as they were able—down the aisles 
of the auditorium. There was a good 
audience for Franco Leoni’s little opera, 
but by the time Canio had duly entangled 
himself in the folds of the little Calabrian 
theater’s curtain and operatically gasped 
his grief over Nedda’s perfidy, the full 
proportions of a “typical Caruso” house 
had been achieved. 

There is no telling what would have 
happened to “L’Oracolo” divorced from 
“Pagliacci.” Novelties have sometimes 
strange fates in Philadelphia. The best 
magnet of that kind this year was un- 
questionably “Francesca da _ Rimini.” 
That work had the advantage of a fa- 
miliar theme. “L’Oracolo” was virtually 
unexploited. Its original source, “The 
Cat and the Cherub,” although presented 
here many years ago, was practically 
forgotten. 

Probably the Leoni music-play, on its 
own account, did not draw a dollar into 
the Metropolitan. Those “Pagliacci” 
devotees who came early were simply 
forced to hear the new Chinese opera, 
amusingly described as a “mixture of 
chop suey and spaghetti.” The compara- 
tively small minority that have a pen- 
chant for tasting new musical dishes 
rejoiced that this Leoni offering had been 
so well bolstered by a “sure-fire” attrac- 
tion. The Philistines were surprised to 
find that they endorsed this attitude of 
satisfaction before “L’Oracolo” had pro- 
ceeded many minutes, for the piece made 
an immediate hit. Even those with ears 
attuned for Canio’s sobs had to admit 
that much. 

Of course “L’Oracolo” isn’t a great 


work, a masterpiece or even a deeply 
inspired trifle. It has the virtue, how- 
ever, of being entirely workmanlike and 
professional in genre. Its composer un- 
derstands operatic demands. He has a 
sense of climax and he has been thrice 
fortunate in the choice of a libretto. 

On the interpretative side superb re- 
sults were achieved. Mr. Scotti’s sinister 
Chim-Fen is a miracle of skilful charac- 
ter acting and adroit vocalization. As 
an operatic portrait it is a companion 
picture in villainy to his unrivaled 
Baron Scarpia. Edith Mason was a 
comely and sympathetic Ah-Yoe. Botta, 
Didur, Rossi, Braslau, Bakos and Au- 
disio were well fitted to the other réles. 
The romantic realism of the Metropoli- 
tan’s stage setting was almost beyond 
praise. Mr. Polacco read the score as 
carefully as though it had been fresh 
from the font of unalloyed inspiration. 

* * * 


So far as “Pagliacci” went, it was 
ae the usual thing. Mr. Caruso’s 

anio is standardized. Some consider it 
his best réle. Others beg very seriously 
to differ, citing what they regard as ex- 
aggerated melodramatics and a generally 
misplaced emphasis that throws the little 
work out of proportion. At any rate the 
Caruso champions know what to expect. 
They come to hear their loudest Victrola 
record enhanced with the personal ele- 
ment. They depart well satisfied. 

Pasquale Amato’s Tonio was morally 
applauded. The “Prologue” is well-nig 
“singer-proof.” It never fails to elicit 
terrific plaudits, which invariably inter- 
rupt the aria before the final note is 
voiced. 

There was a newcomer to Philadelphia 
in Claudia Muzio, who offered quite the 
most ay | Nedda seen and heard 
here in a long time. Mme. Muzio has 
charm, resourcefulness, rich vocal attri- 
butes and a sense of authority which 
ought to land her in high operatic circles. 
Her youth and gone looks are other 
decisive assets. 
fine young artist during the Henry Rus- 
sell season in Paris, just before the out- 
break of the war. She has vastly im- 
proved since her appearances on the stage 
of the ill-fated Champs Elysées Theater. 


he writer heard this . 


Mr. Gatti should give us the opportunity 
to admire her Tosca next year. Judging 
from her apparent gifts, that portrait 
should be a distinct contribution to the 
field of music drama—and really sig- 
nificant Toscas are extremely rare. Bada 
and Tegani sang the other rdéles in the 
Leoncavallo opera. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 
* x * 

One of the leading pianists of the day 
—an artist who combines extraordinary 
technique with the most comforting ease, 
authority and the complete absence of 
pose—was the soloist at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concerts in the Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night. Other virtuosi fulfill these 
qualifications also, but there can be no 
doubt that one of their possessors is 
Harold Bauer, now in the exquisite 
florescence of his powers. Mr. Bauer 
played the Bach D Minor Concerto 
and made it deeply interesting and im- 
pressive even to those heretics not in- 
clined to be too enthusiastic over John 
Sebastian. As a contrast to rock-ribbed 
classicism he presented the tender, en- 
chanting and mystical “Symphony on a 
French Mountain Song” by Vincent 
D’Indy. This work strikes a happy 
ground between the spirituality of César 
Franck and the unearthly and delicate 
dissonances of Claude Debussy. It is 
modern music of the most appealing type. 
. Mr. Stokowski led his orchestra in ex- 
cellent readings of charming selections 
from the ancient writings of Jean Bap- 
tiste ar: These numbers were a march 
from “Therése,” the notturno from “Le 
Triomphe de l’Amour,”’ the menuetto 
from “Le Temple de la Paix” and another 
march from “Therése.” The concert 
closed with Berlioz’s familiar, but never- 


staled “Carnaval Romain” overture, 
spiritedly rendered. 
* * * 


There was also another master of the 
piano in Philadelphia last week. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski played a varied program, 
including a “Tristan” “Liebestod” ar- 
rangement, Beethoven’s E Flat Major 
Sonata, a delightful assortment of 
Chopin numbers and Schumann’s “Car- 
naval” before a large audience in the 
Academy on Saturday afternoon. Gen- 
erosity in the matter of encores extended 
the duration of the musical fare to 
nearly three hours. Reasoning from his 
reception, he could have doubled his 
amount of offerings and left his audi- 
ence unwearied. Paderewski has seldom 
played more brilliantly here. 

During the concert Mme. Paderewski 
held sway in the green room, presiding 
over the sale of articles consigned to her 
by the Polish refugee colony in Paris. 
The funds that she is raising are to be 
devoted toward the erection of a home 
in Warsaw for young Polish girls, suf- 
ferers from the war. Housekeeping, 
sewing, cooking and business courses are 
to be given in the new institution. 

Paderewski’s appeals to patriotism 
were confined to the emotional influence 
of his art. That was very great indeed, 
and profoundly touching. 





Club Women Applaud Constance Purdy 
in York, Pa. 


York, Pa., April 14.—A program of 
American, French and Russian songs 
was given by Constance Purdy Friday 
afternoon as a feature of the Woman’s 
Club concert and was a fitting close to 
the patriotic exercises, in which the mem- 
bers sang national airs. The recital of 
Miss Purdy opened with a group of 
American and French songs by Busch, 
Carpenter, Debussy, Chaminade and 
other composers. Of this group the 
Chaminade “Villanelle’ was the most 
delightful. In her program of Russian 
songs Miss Purdy wore a full Russian 
costume of rich blue and gold brocade 
with a becoming headdress resplendent 
with jewels. Among the especially 
pleasing offerings were the three chil- 
dren’s songs of Moussorgsky, Gretchan- 
inoff and Arensky, “The Bells,” by Kal- 
innikoff, and “Waters of Spring,” by 
Rachmaninoff. G. E. Q. 





Kingsberry Foster to Manage Grace 


Northrup 


Grace Northrup, the soprano, who has 
appeared in many concerts and recitals 
in the East the past year, will be under 
the management of Kingsberry Foster 
during the coming season. Miss North- 
rup has been particularly happy in her 
work in oratorio, for which her voice 
has special adaptation. 
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Three Orchestral Concerts 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF 80 MUSICIANS 
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SOLOISTS: 





HAROLD BAUER 
PABLO CASALS 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 








FIRST CONCERT 





Sunday Afternoon 


April 15th 


AT THREE O’CLOCK 


The FIRST CONCERT on April 15th, devoted 
to a classical programme of Beethoven, Mozart. 
Haydn and Grétry filled A£olian Hall to capacity 
Audience and press united in praise of GABRILO 
WITSCH AS CONDUCTOR. 





SECOND CONCERT 
Friday Evening 


April 27th 





ROMANTIC PROGRAMME 


First Symphony, C minor, op. 68 ...........-.4-- Brahm 
Concerto, A minor, for Piano and Orchestra ....Schuman 


Soloist: HAROLD BAUER 





AT EIGHT-FIFTEEN “Les Preludes” Symphonic Poem ..............++-. Lisz 
RUSSIAN PROGRAMME 
THIRD CONCERT Overture “Russlan and Ludmilla” ..............-. Glinko 





Friday Evening 


May 11th 


AT EIGHT -FIFTEEN 


SUF ie Ae ere Tschaikowsk) 
“The Sirens” Symphonic Poem ............+.+++: Gliér: 
Second Concerto, C minor, for Piano and Orchestra . 


Rachmaninoff 


Soloist: OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


(Orchestra under the direction of Arnold Volpe) 
WU Soha Coie as 0be Cate dds os Rimsky-K orsako} 





Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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Helen Trout Delights Large Audience at 
Knoxville 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 4.—A large 
audience heard Helen Imboden Trout, 
soprano, in a delightful program at the 
Clark & Jones music hall recently. An 
aria from “Traviata” was beautifully 
given, and the soloist further delighted 
her audience with songs by American 
composers, Salter, Woodman, Spross and 
Cadman being represented on the pro- 
eram. Mme. Trout was assisted by 
E rank Nelson, pianist, who added a solo 
eroup in addition to providing pleasing 
accompaniments. Mme. Trout’s South- 
ern tour has also included a recital at 
the Southern Conservatory of Music, 
Durham, N. C., where she appeared with 
much suecess on March 381. 


Cecil Fanning Featured in Concert at 
San Diego Fair 


SAN DiEGO, CAL.—Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, was the featured artist for the 
Easter program given at the Exposition 
grounds, Sunday. Mr. Fanning, accom- 
panied by H. B. Turpin, his teacher, 
presented an unusually interesting pro- 
gram. The singer’s work was excellent 
throughout the afternoon and his clear 
diction was impressive. Mr. Fanning 
was greeted by a huge throng. He was 
compelled to give encores after every 
number. The event was preceded by an 
Easter carol concert given by a choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sydney Hill. 
Dr. Stewart, organist, assisted. 

W. S. R. 





Harris to Visit Canada with Russian 
Symphony Orchestra 

George Harris, Jr., the American 
tenor, has just returned from Salem, 
Mass., where he sang before the Ora- 
torio Society. Mr. Harris sang before 
a erowded house, which greeted him 
warmly. He will soon leave for Canada 
to appear with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Fire Routs Guests of Yvonne de Tréville 


Fire broke out in the New York home 
of Yvonne de Tréville on the afternoon 
of Friday, April 13. Miss de Tréville 
was just ready to serve tea to her guests, 
this being her “at-home” day, when fire 
was discovered in the elevator shaft. 
The guests went tealess. The fire loss 
was trifling. 





CONAN A 


The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 











This unique school, which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the best available positions. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL 
ORGAN 


Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Preof-Reading of Music | 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C, CARL, Director 
44 W. 12th St., New York 
UT | Hill 
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tonians Deeply Moved By Inspiring 
“Elijah’’ of Handel and Haydn Singers 




















Mollenhauer Conducts a 
Notably Impressive Perform- 
ance, with Henry Scott, Grace 
Bonner Williams, Alma Beck 
and Lambert Murphy as Solo- 
ists—‘‘New”’ Artists Warmly 
Welcomed 























|S med edee April 11.—The final concert 
of this, the 102d season of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society was given in 
Symphony Hall Easter Sunday night, 
when Emil Mollenhauer conducted his 
chorus and orchestra through as fine a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
as was ever heard in this city. The as- 
sisting soloists were Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano; Alma. Beck, alto; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, and Henri Scott, 
basso. Edith B. Whitcomb, soprano, and 
Mrs. Isabelle W. Ray, alto, assisted in 
the trio and quartet for women’s voices. 
H. G. Tucker was the organist. 

The music was nobly interpreted by 
Conductor Mollenhauer and his forces. 
The stirring choruses were sung with 
grandeur of style and impressive effect. 
A mighty and particularly inspiring mo- 
ment was felt by the great audience when 
it burst into applause before the finish 
of the chorus “Thanks Be to God!” that 
concluded part one of the oratorio. A 
word, too, should be said for Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s control of his orchestra for the 


effects he gains in moulding the accom- 
paniment into the voices of the singers. 

Mrs. Williams’s conception of the so- 
prano part was unexcelled. She never 
sang the part more beautifully than 
upon this occasion. Her inspired sing- 
ing of the “Hear Ye, Israel,’”’ was in- 
deed devotional praise. 

It was Miss Beck’s first appearance 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
her singing gave eminent satisfaction. 

he possesses a lovely voice, which is 
guided with intelligence and skill. 

Lambert Murphy, always a favorite 
with Handel and Haydn audiences, sang 
with breadth of feeling and gave the 
vocally excellent performance that can 
always be expected from so well versed 
a singer. 

Henri newcomer to 


Scott, another 





Artists Who Made the Handel and Haydn Society’s “Elijah” on Easter One of the 
Most Notable Events of Boston’s Musical History, Photographed Outside of 


Symphony Hall Immediately After the Performance. 
Mrs. Mollenhauer; Emil Mollenhauer, 
Grace Bonner Williams, Soprano; Courtenay Guild, President of the 


Right: 
Tenor; 


Reading from Left to 


Conductor; Lambert Murphy, 


Society; Alma Beck, Contralto; Henri Scott, Basso 


these concerts, was heard in the title 
role and brought to it a bass voice of 
virile power and unusual range. Espe- 
cially commendable was his singing of 
the air, “Was Not His Word Like a 


Fire,” and in the duet with Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

The audience filled every space in the 
hall and warmly applauded a superior 
performance. W. 





ABERDEEN FESTIVAL MUSIC 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Heard 
Under Orpheus Club’s Auspices 


ABERDEEN, S. D., April 14.—Local 
music-lovers filled the Orpheum Theater 
for three concerts this week, the first 
being the initial appearance of the newly 
formed Orpheus Club, with Marie Kaiser 
and Royal Dadmun as soloists, while the 
two following concerts of the festival 
series, given under the auspices of the 
Orpheus members, were presented by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

With the initial concert on Monday 
evening, April 10, the club members 
scored a distinct triumph under the 
leadership of Conductor E. W. Hobson. 








COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE TEACHERS. 


Consisting of— 
6 Private lessons in Technic. 
6 Private lesons in Performance. 


6 Lecture lessons in Pedagogy. 
6 Harmony Classes, 
6 Classes in sight reading, Bar 
Rhythm. 
6 Classes in Musical Form. 
6 Classes in Performance (Mr. Hodgson). 
\ prescribed course of reading and research in 
Musical History. 
Fee for the'C ouree, $50. 


Training and 


2nd-Season—October 1st, 1917. 
JOHN 8. CALVERT, D.D., President. 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


(Metropolitan College of Music) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 18th to July 27th 


The Courses open to students during the session are 


VOCAL MUSIC, P!ANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 


MR. McCALL LANHAWM’S SPECIAL 


COURSE FOR VOCALISTS. 
30 Half-hour private lessons. 
6 Classes in Interpretation. 
Mr. Lanham’s lessons will comprise a_ thorough 
drill in the technic of voice production, with oral 
exercises and repertoire, going thoroughly into the 
detail of diction, style and interpretation, and, 
where it is possible, the consideration of such for- 
eign languages as the pupil has studied. 


Fee for the Course, $65.00. 


EC CIAL. “COURSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Send for circulars and catalogue. 
KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 








Miss Kaiser and Mr. Dadmun were en- 
thusiastically applauded in their solo of- 
ferings and were obliged to add many 
additional numbers. Katherine Pike was 
a capable accompanist for both soloists. 

At the Tuesday afternoon concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
the soloists were Warren Proctor, tenor, 
and Richard Czerwonky, violinist. Their 
work, as well as the fine program pre- 
sented by the orchestra, was warmly re- 
ceived. Tuesday night Mr. Oberhoffer 
led his forces in the Kalinnikoff Sym- 
phony, No. 1, in G Minor, with delight- 
ful effect. Other numbers to call forth 
much applause were the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff Spanish Caprice and the Goldmark 
Overture to “Sakuntala.” Jean Cooper, 


contralto, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cell- 
ist, were the soloists and their offerings 
maintained the high standard of excel- 
lence to which the spring festival con- 
certs adhered. 

In addition to the large audience given 
these concerts, Aberdeen also furnished 
capacity houses for the appearance of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 





At a concert given for the benefit of 
the French-American Hospital at St. 
Valery-en-Caux, France, on April 15, at 
the Princess Theater, New York, Ruth 
Draper, Tom Dobson, "Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Witherspoon and Gladys Greene 
were among the artists who participated. 





ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
“Judas Maccabeus’’ Peterborough Choral 
Society, * ‘Messiah,’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 





Summer School 
at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 15 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Adaress Secretary, 500 West End Ave., New York City 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET 


Hugo Kortschak Hermann Felber, Jr. 


Address: —BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET, 850 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


PIANIST-ACCOM PANIST- COMPOSER 
st § mn kening’’—‘‘Li ly’’—‘‘The 

— rei of May" Sy” Marjorie’—" *Twas 

You’’—‘*Daybreak’’—'‘'My Hero-ette.’’ 





Clarence Evans Emmeran Stoeber 


. ieselman parse 
Seslen-Sitlenal Gexal Geere National Gr ane Opera cea, ynpany, 
1916-17 
Concert—Opera—-Oratorio 
Address: 905 Pacific Building, San Francisco 
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THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMS 


When the attack was launched on the New York Phil- 
harmonic several months ago by Assistant Prof. Daniel 
Gregory Mason and those “choice spirits,” to whom 
Mr. Aldrich opened the columns of the New York 
Times, the question of the standard of the orchestra’s 
programs was one of the main issues. It was alleged 
that, under the baton of Josef Stransky, the New York 
Philharmonic had lowered its standard, that- to-day its 
concerts were attended by masses of persons interested 
not in the highest in musical art, but rather in the sen- 
sational, in the purely emotional, the bizarre; and As- 


sisi nt Professor Mason, Mr. Aldrich, disgruntled or 
chestra musicians with conductors’ ambitions, and ab- 
surd amateurs, who had their say in the Times on suc- 
cessive Sundays, claimed Mr. Stransky was catering to 
such persons. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Mr. Stran- 
sky, we are happy to say, has not “played down,” nor 
will he. Were he conducting concerts for his personal 
pleasure, he would probably prepare programs other 
than those that he offers at the Philharmonic. Mr. 
Stransky belongs to that class of intelligent musicians 
—a small class, to be sure—which appreciates that a 
concert is like a banquet, in that there must be variety, 
if the audience’s interest is to be held. And he con- 
structs his programs accordingly. 

In so doing, however, Mr. Stransky has not brought 
the standard down. The Philharmonic program 
standard is not to be reckoned from its entire season’s 
programs in New York City. For of this long list of 
forty or more performances no less than sixteen are 
popular concerts. The standard of the Philharmonic’s 
program is based on the music Mr. Stransky presents 
at his sixteen “Thursday evening-Friday afternoon 
pairs,” and the extra four Friday afternoon concerts, 
which are planned along the same lines as the twelve 
Friday repetitions of the preceding Thursday evening’s 
program. Had Mr. Stransky given us too little of the 
great music of the past and present in these concerts 
he would be open to censure. That he has not is proved 
by the following statistics, prepared from a record of 
the symphonies heard at the sixteen regular concerts. 





Regular series, 1916. Oct. 26-27—-Strauss, ‘‘Alpine’ Sym- 
phony. Nov. 9-10—Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 5. Nov. 
16-17—Schubert, Symphony in C Major, No. 7. Dec. 7-8— 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 4. Dec. 14-15—Sibelius, Symphony 
No. 2in D Major. Jan. 11-12—Schubert Symphony in B Minor, 
“Unfinished.” Jan. 18—Liszt, “‘A Faust Symphony.’’ Jan. 19— 
Saint Saéns, Symphony No. 2 in A Minor. Jan. 25-26— 
Tschaikowsky, Symphony ‘“Pathétique.” Feb. 8-9—Brahms, 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. Feb. 22-23—Haydn Symphony 
in G Major, “Oxford.” Beethoven, Symphony No. 3, -‘Eroica.”’ 
March 1-2—Brahms, Symphony No. 2 in D Major. Additional 
Fridays: Nov. 24—Mendelssohn, Symphony No. 4, “Italian.” 
Jan. 5—Dvorak, Symphony No. 4 in G Major. Feb. 2—Widor, 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 69. March 9—Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 6, “Pastoral.’’ Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 4, in F 
Minor. 

In making this record we have confined ourselves 
to such compositions as are strictly termed symphonies 
by their composers, with the result that many com- 
positions of similar dimensions, though less strict for- 
mally, cannot appear in the list. But of them presently. 
For the moment we deduce that in these sixteen con- 
certs—the regular concerts of the Philharmonic, bar- 
ring its popular Saturday and Sunday programs—three 
Beethoven, two Brahms, two Schubert, three Tschai- 
kowsky, and Strauss, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, Sibelius, 
Widor, Haydn, Liszt and Saint Saéns, one a piece, have 
been performed. Brahms’s Serenade, Op. 11, was done 
at the concerts of Jan. 25-26; thus Brahms is repre- 
sented with three, as is Beethoven. Then there were seri- 
ious works of big dimension like the Reger Variations 
and Fugue on a Mozart Theme; Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Macbeth,” the 
“Feuersnot” Love Scene and “Guntram” Festival Mu- 
sic, the Beethoven Overtures “Coriolan” and “Leonore,” 
No. 3, the Bach Suite in D Major, César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Poem “The Wild Huntsman,” Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-midi” and his Two Nocturnes, Weber Over- 
tures, Brahms’s “Academic” and Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” and “Julius Caesar.” 


It has for some time been the custom for Mr. Aldrich 
and Assistant Professor Mason to suggest in their 
writings that they “discovered” Brahms; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Mason, in his book, “From Grieg to Brahms,” 
made this known to the public some years ago. It is 
delightful to observe these gentlemen “discovering” 
Brahms, especially “discovering” him for Mr. Stran- 
sky, who knew him personally in Vienna. And what 
is more, both Assistant Professor Mason and Mr. Ald- 
rich have stated during the controversy that Mr. Stran- 
sky placed more Brahms on the later concerts of the 
Philharmonic this season, after they had called his at- 
tention to the fact that he had been neglecting this 
composer. Perhaps these gentlemen are not informed 
of the fact that Mr. Stransky’s programs are com- 
pleted by the middle of May each year for the follow- 
ing season. 

There has been little to cavil with in Mr. Stransky’s 
programs, if one views them fair-mindedly. To be sure, 
there has not been an inordinate number of novelties. 
Is that, we ask, ground for a vicious attack? Mr. 
Stransky has expressed himself to the effect that he 
“does not play music because it is.new, but rather be- 
cause it is worth while.” Yet, American music has 
not been neglected; this year Mr. Stransky brought 
out Rubin Goldmark’s admirable symphonic poem, 
“Samson,” and Henry Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasy in E 
Flat, and also played Victor Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasy,” MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” And a goodly amount 
of the music of Richard Wagner has figured on the pro- 





grams. Perhaps these “choicer spirits” who, according 
to Mr. Aldrich, can no longer enjoy the Philharmonic 
concerts, do not consider the excerpts from the Wagne- 
rian music-drama music of the first rank. 

What Mr. Stransky does in his popular programs is 
another matter and one that does not enter into this 
investigation. If he prepares a symphony for his reg- 
ular pair, and having it in shape repeats it a week or 
two later on a Sunday program, he is not giving his 
patrons too much of that composer; for the Sunday 
audience is not the Thursday-Friday audience, especially 
now, when the Philharmonic has a real subscription list 
and is constantly growing, to the chagrin and utter dis- 
may of “choice spirits” and assistant professors. 

The attack on the Philharmonic has failed. Mr. 
Stransky has maintained a fine balance, he has given 
music of all schools and has conducted his orchestra 
in these harrowing days with enthusiasm for Wagner, 
for Franck, for the Russian, the French, for the music 
of all lands, realizing that art must, through its very 
authenticity, rise above the limits of nationalism. 
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Marcella Craft Again Soloist in Mt. Rubidoux Sunrise 
Service 


Marcella Craft this year again furnished the princi- 
pal feature at the novel Easter service held on Mt. 
Rubidoux, a high peak in the limits of Riverside, Cal. 
From it one can look down on all sides over hundreds of 
square miles of beautiful orange groves. This year the 
choir of Riverside combined into a chorus of 500 voices, 
and with the soloist, who sang most movingly, gave an 
interesting program of sacred music at sunrise. The 
leader of the chorus was Ernest Eardley. 


Jonas—The numerous pupils of Alberto Jonas, the 
Spanish virtuoso and pedagogue, gave new proof of 
their appreciation and devotion recently, when they pre- 
sented Mr. Jonas with a magnificent statue in Carrara 
marble entitled, “Morning Star,” executed by the well- 
known Italian sculptor, Battiglia. With the statue the 
oate presented a beautiful pedestal of marble and ala- 

aster. 


Gates—“Horn fright is worse than stage fright,” 
affirms Lucy Gates, the popular soprano, in an article in 
the New York Mail. “Horn fever,” or the terror that 
overcomes a singer who is a novice at making records 
for the phonograph, is a new disease far more terrible 
be appearing on the operatic stage for a début, she 
affirms. 


Fay—According to Maude Fay, the California so- 
prano, America will be in the vanguard of nations mu- 
sically within the next two years. America can achieve 
a place of permanent superiority if she takes advantage 
of the opportunities that the war has placed in her way, 
Miss Fay affirms. “Right now,” she said, “New York is 
the most musical city on the globe. The world’s great- 
est artists are there. Nearby in Boston is the finest 
orchestra in the world, and New York boasts of two 
orchestral organizations which could rightly claim pre- 
cedence over every orchestra in Europe.” 


Muzio—Singing in grand opera is more strenuous 
from the standpoint of sheer physical exertion, than 
most people realize. Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan 
soprano, speaks in a recent interview of the “physical 
suffering I sometimes undergo in the stress of emotion 
that a réle brings out. How many times I have bat- 
jules A gpe bruised myself during my violent stage 
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. ed By Man: across the E string, causing a liquid, sus- 
As P71 eferr A : tained note that thrilled her like the cry of a 
At 5 years—His mother’s voice beaut.ful, strange water ——- gg 
; “6 L flight, as she imagined it, from some undis- 
At 15 years—“The Star-Spangled Ban ostaral peal 
ner” e -& 
At 20 years—“I Don’t Care” “John,” said Mrs. Crosslots, “the 


4t 30 years—Ornstein’s “Wild Man’s 


Dance” 


A{t 45 years—The Sextette from “Lucia” 
At 60 years—“‘My Wife’s Gone to the 
Country” 
At 75 years—“Home, Sweet Home” 
, —Puck. 
ok * a 


SPEAKING FIGURATIVELY 

“Your story of Constantino’s appear- 
ance in ‘Faust’ ”—it is I. L. A. writing 
us—“reminds me of a Canadian paper’s 
report of a concert which became en- 
tangled with the daily pattern service. 
It remarked that a local singer sang 
the ‘following dainty and artistic. num- 
bers, 32-34-36-38-40 bust.’ ” 

* * * 
[M. M. H. in the Console] 


Miss Anna Case is quoted in MUSICAL 
AMERICA as saying that a good voice is 
one that is agreeable to the ear. About the 
most agreeable voice we ever heard in our 
pre-editorial days was our mother’s calling 
from the dining room, ‘Boys, dinner is 


ready!”’ 
.- 2 @ 


They evidently were spending their 
first night at the concert, and the young 
man was telling the young girl all about 
it, says the Conservatorium Magazine. 
They talked loudly; the young man was 
trying to make an impression on all 
within a ten-foot radius. He always an- 
ticipated the performers, and finally held 
his hand to his mouth as he said in an 
undertone: ; 

“Deary, did you ever try to listen to 
musie with your eyes’ shut? It’s 
heavenly.” ; 

Thereupon a man two rows behind 
leaned forward and said: 

“Young man, try it with your mouth 
shut. It’ll be a relief.” 


“Isn’t the style of music you have 
been playing rather lacking in classic 
quality ?” ; 

“Oh, yes,” replied the highly accom- 
plished girl. “But one must show some 
consideration for the tastes of one’s 


parents.” 
* * * 


Mother: “Your music teacher com- 
plains that you haven’t played your 
pieces well at a lesson for a month.” 

Willie: “She always kisses me when 
| play them right.” 

’* 2 @ 

“Speaking of libraries of music,” said 
the composer, “I have over a thousand 
pieces by one writer.” 

“They must have been by Czerny. He 
is the only one I know that wrote so 
many,” said his friend. 

“No; they are copies of a song of mine 
which I paid a publisher to print for me!” 


—Pacific Coast Musician. 
* * * 
[Wallace Irwin in Collier’s] 


Nora, in the second movement of the Bach 
gue she was playing, found herself draw- 
¢ her bow smoothly and at right angles 


cook says she’s going to leave.” 

““What’s the trouble?” 

“She says she’s used to working for 
cultivated people and she can’t stand our 
line of phonograph records.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 

* * * 

A well-known composer once agreed 
with a choral ‘director to write a cantata 
for a certain occasion, the price to be 
$1,000. 

“And now,” said the composer, the 
deal being concluded, “may I have the 
money before I write the stuff?” 

The conductor gave a shrug. Said he: 

“Your music, my dear sir, is immor- 


tal, but you are not.” 
* * * 


Ah-haa! Louee, You Air Deescovaire!! 





Hear the Famous FRENCH TENOR, 
LOUIS GRAVEURE, Sing 


‘America’ and ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ 











(Phonograph “Ad.” in Detroit News, 
credit for the discovery and caption go- 
ing to Dr. Harry H. Ellis of Detroit.) 

K * * 


[F. P. A. in New York Tiibune] 


“As far as the eye could see toward Park 
Street,’’ says the Boston Traveler, ‘‘men and 
women, the former uncovered, were singing.’’ 
Dear! dear! these conventional Boston 


women! 
. ©& ©¢ 


High Cost of Church Music 


Part of a West Newton (Mass.) 
church program found by Howard 
Clarke Davis: 


Miss Florence Fogwill, altos; John D 
Rockefeller and T. Wallace Travis (di- 
rector), tenors; William A. Bixby and Fred 


“IT knew that the idle rich had to some 
extent been obliged to retrench and re- 
duce the number of their motor cars,” 
says Mr. Davis, “but I did not know 
that John D. was singing in a church 
choir to eke out his precarious exist- 
ence.” 

* * * 
Pastry in the Choir Loft 


The leading soprano in an Ionia choir 
shocked the audience by bursting out with 
“Give me more pie,” and the alto hastened to 
follow the suggestion, singing the same words. 
The women in the audience were gathering 
up their wraps, shocked at such abnormal 
appetites, and the men were waking from 
their naps when the whole choir burst forth, 
“Give me more piety,” they sang, and the 
panic was averted.—Portland (Mich.) Review. 


* * * 


The art department of the Los An- 
geles Daily Times slipped a cog when, 
underneath a picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hertz, it printed the legend: 
“Baron and Baroness de Ropp, who are 
named defendants in an action for 
$50,000 damages filed by Olga May de 
Ropp, estranged wife of Alfred J. de 
Ropp, the potash baron’s only son.” 
Probably, opines W. Francis Gates of 
Los Angeles in a moment of ajar-dom, 
Hertz thinks this is “de trop” and not 
“de Ropp.” 





Amorous Effect of a Famous Melody 


The Pall Mall Gazette in announcing 
he production of “The Spring Song” 
«| the Aldwych Theater, in London, re- 
arks that “the stery demonstrates the 
‘xtraordinary effect of Mendelssohn’s 
‘mous melody upon the amorous nature 
‘ a certain foreign prince.” “Great 
‘levings!” comments the editor of the 
ew Music Review. ‘We have seen Ger- 
ude Hoffman, ‘vot hadn’t got nodings 
nn,” as Hans Breitmann would say, 
‘pering gleefully to Mendelssohn’s tune 
id thought the sight pleasingly idyllic 
id innocent. Tolstoi wrote a singularly 
ipleasant story about the pernicious 
fluence of the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata on 
morists. Now it is Mendelssohn’s 
pring Song.’ What next? Will it be 
ach’s great organ Fugue in G Minor 
vr the ‘Portuguese Hymn’?” 


Lowbrow Highbrow Music 


It is astonishinghow much of the 
“lowbrow” there is in the so-called “high- 
brow” music, says an editorial in the 
San José (Cal.) Evening News. Tricks, 
stunts, compositions written for one 
hand only, imitations of water, imita- 
tions. of fireworks—all these essentially 
“lowbrow” things were noted on a recent 
musical program here. It is only occa- 
sionally that there is straightaway mu- 
sic, relying on nothing but sheer beauty 
and depth for its appeal. Mere virtu- 
osity, mere triumphing of technique, is 
really little higher than avowed ragtime. 





Dwight Fiske, a young composer, gave 
a recital of his own compositions at the 
studio of Edgar Mills, New York, on 
April 12. Dorothy Fox and Paul Leys- 
sac were the assisting artists. 
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The music that 
brings back the dreams 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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A RESULT OF SINGING FOR 
BENEFIT OF THE “TOMMIES” 
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From London Punch 


Overheard by a distinguished singer, who has just concluded the first of two Scotch ballads. 


Jock (to his neighbor). 


“A FINE VOICE, YON LASSIE. 


I'VE HEARD WORSE AN’ PAID FOR IT.” 





Plots for American Opera Available in 
American History 


So long as American composers will 
neglect American life and history while 
hunting for foreign subjects as a vehicle 
for their music we will not have Amer- 
ican grand opera, says a contributor to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Why 
search foreign archives for a plot? Our 
American life is richer and more varied, 
and consequently fraught with more pos- 
sibilities for dramatic and musical treat- 
ment. Our history, to be sure, is brief; 
but during this short span of existence 
enough clashes between elementary 


forces have manifested themselves to 
yield plenty of dramatic moments to a 
composer. 





Scrubwoman’s Song Reveals Erstwhile 
Opera Singer 

PITTSBURGH, April 4.—While  scrub- 
bing in the lobby of the Hotel William 
Penn yesterday Cecelia Samarrari burst 
into song. An admiring ring gathered 
about the scrubwoman singer and _ in- 
quiries disclosed the fact that she had 
once been a grand opera singer, whom 
adversity had driven to her present 
straits. Her husband was also an opera 
singer who was killed in his first battle 
in the service of France. Arrangements 
are being made to aid the singer. 





Bridgeport’s newly organized sym- 
phony orchestra will give its initial con- 
cert early in May. 
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NOTABLE PREMIERES 


Stories of Musical First Performances from 
Primal Times to the Present Day 
By 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
No. 4 
PRESS-AGENTED BY THE PAINTERS: THE STORY OF SAINT CECILIA 














HRISTIANITY flourished as_ the 
Roman empire decayed. And pagan 
Apollo, music’s protector among the 
Olympians, once they were cast on the 
dust-heap, was supplanted by Cecilia, 
music’s orthodox Christian patron saint. 
Her claims to the honor were slight— 
she was literally press- or rather palette- 
agented into it by 
the painters of the 


cinquecento. 
A noble Roman 
dame, she was 


cruelly done to 
death in the days 
of Alexander Sev- 
erus (A. D. 230). 
She did not suffer 
martyrdom for 
music’s sake, but 
merely as a matter 
of religious con- 
viction. As a 
young girl she had 
been brought up 
in a narrow way, and taught to regard 
the marriage relation, save in a platonic 
sense, as highly improper. Had her par- 





Frederick H. Martens 


ents but encouraged her to attend the - 


ugapé—delightful little love-feasts of 
the early Christians—at which real food 
was served on occasion, and love not tied 
down to its more purely spiritual mani- 
festation! Tertullian was_ probably 
over-censorious when he complained that 
“the young men misbehaved with the 
sisters after the agapé”’; yet had Cecilia 
been about more with the young folk of 
the church, no doubt she would have dis- 
ylayed a more human attitude toward 
om husband, the unfortunate Valerian. 
As has been the case with so many church 
singers since Saint Cecilia, her husband, 
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alas, was not her first interest. She was 
wrapped up in her devotions. Suffice it 
to say that the Saint infected her hus- 
band with her own angelic, yet militant 
Christianity; they were taken up by the 
Roman authorities and, refusing to com- 
ply with the law of sacrifice to Jupiter, 
were elided. 

Musically, her whole reputation rests 
on a passing notice in “The Golden Leg- 
end,” which implies that she praised God 
with instrumental as well as with vocal 
music. “And, hearing the organs make 
melody, she sang in her heart, only to 
God.” But the painters became her 
press agents. Carlo Dolci, Raphael and, 
more recently, Paul Dé@laroche, have 
painted her playing the organ and sing- 
ing. Dominiquin’s picture in the Louvre 
makes her out a past mistress of the 
bass viol. Pierre Mignard has limned 
her as a harpist, also singing, with oboe, 
clarinet, bass viol and tambourine wait- 
ing their turn. Van Eyck shows her at 
tHe organ, directing the singing of a 
chorus of virgins—the picture, no doubt, 
which induces ladies’ choral societies to 
take her name. Her claims, in short, 
have been so thoroughly canvassed that 
they are now universally allowed. And, 
as Dom Guéranger, a learned monk of 
Solemnes, who has written her life, says: 
“Should we censure this poetic predilec- 
tion, a result of the liberty accorded art- 
ists in all ages to follow the impulse of 
their genius?” 

Aside from her “heart song,” perhaps 
the first of its kind mentioned as being 
sung, Saint Cecilia’s only other premiére 
of importance is the little swan-song of 
her husband’s marital hopes, given in 
“The Golden Legend,” and this she ren- 
ders as a “distinguished diseuse” rather 
than as a singer. Yet so many other 
premiéres, of choral works especially, 
have been committed in her name that 
she should not be forgotten. In conclu- 
sion we might add that, as pictured by 
the painters, she has been an inspiration 
to poets, and that Dryden’s celebrated 
ode in her honor has been set by Handel 
(1736) and Sir Hubert Parry (1889). 





Philip Spooner to Sing in Opera 


Philip Spooner, tenor, will make his 
début as an opera singer on April 27 
and 28 when he will sing the leading 
tenor réle in the performances of C. E. 
Le Massena’s operetta, “Pandora,” to be 
given in South Norwalk, Conn., under 
the leadership of the composer. The 
title réle will be sung by Katharine Viley 


Charles M. COURBOIN 


Concert Organist 
“Organ playing par excellence—the most definite 
and beautiful of interpretative thought . . . and 
a brilliance at times amazing.’’—Music News, Chi- 


cago, Mar. 16, 1917. 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
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Lock Box 443 Syracuse, N,. Y. 

















THOU LOV’ST ME NOT 


Words from ‘Youth’s Companion”’ 


3 East 43rd Street 








COMPOSITIONS OF ERNEST CARTER 


Solo Songs (for medium voice) 


VERZWEIFLUNG (DESPAIR) with violin part ad libitum. 
Words by Therese Siemerling: English version (sacred) by the composer. 


Words by Elizabeth Browning, from the German of Heine. 
TELLTALES (Pussy-willow had a secret) 


Part Songs 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, for mixed voices 
Words, original Bible text with ossia for “‘trespasses’’ or ‘‘debts.” 


MARY’S LITTLE WISE MAN, for male voices 
Words, a humorous mixture of college songs and nursery rhymes 


Published by 


G. SCHIRMER (hnc.) 


Telephone: 8100 Murray Hill 


New York 








of New York and Quicksilver will be 
sung by Alan F. Sitts of South Norwalk. 
There will be a large chorus of young 
folk from the schools and vocal classes 
trained by Ethel Virgin O’Neal. The 
list of patrons includes Mrs. C. W. Ray- 
mond (Annie Louise Cary), Claudia 
Muzio and Lila Robeson of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Edoardo Petrie, 


director of the Metropolitan Oper: 
chorus school, and David Bispham. 





The B Sharp Club is the name of an 
organization recently formed by piano 
students, under the direction of Phyllis 
Lations, of the faculty of the Hultman- 
McQuaid Conservatory of Music in 
Worcester, Mass. 
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JLLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


REPER TOIRE—HARMON Y~—THEORY 
studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, CARL ALVES 
C. WALDEMAR ALVES 
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HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 
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IRWIN HASSELL 
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MUNICIPAL CONCERTS 
END AT BALTIMORE 


Success of Second Season Dem- 
onstrated — Althouse 
Delights Hearers 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 14.—The ninth 
and last concert of the series success- 
fully closed the second season of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at the 
Lyric last evening. The program was 
of popular appeal, comprising the 
“Seotch Symphony” of Mendelssohn, the 
Weber-Berlioz “Invitation to the Dance” 
and the Delibes Ballet Suite, “Sylvia.” 
The soloist, Paul Althouse, the Metro- 
politan tenor, contributed much pleasure 
with his arias: “Cielo e Mar” from 
“Gioconda,” and “Celeste Aida.” Mr. 
Althouse scored a decided success with 


his presentations, and his initial appear- 
ance aroused very deep admiration. 

The orchestra did creditable playing 
both in the symphony and in the pleas- 
ing suite. A clever change was made 
in the Weber number, to avoid the 
proverbial outburst of applause at the 
pause before the close of the composi- 
tion. Here Conductor Strube added a 
trill effect in the violins in place of the 
usual fermata, and those. who were ex- 
pecting the uninitiated to mar the num- 
ber were for once disappointed. 

The second season of concerts given 
by our municipal organization brings 
much eredit to those who have fostered 
the movement—Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton, the manager; Frederick R. Huber, 
and the conductor, Gustave Strube. The 
musicians have become firmly estab- 
lished as a symphonic body of genuine 
power, and with each appearance new 
evidence of advancement is given. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Florence 
Austin, violinist, and Samuel Quincy, 
pianist, gave two recitals at Albaugh’s 
Theater, April 9 and 10. In a varied 
program each of the participants gave 
a full measure of enjoyment to the large 
audiences both evenings. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
other patriotic music was played sim- 
ultaneously on a score of player-pianos 
during flag raising ceremonies at noon 
to-day at the Knabe factory in wit city. 

F. C. B. 








Julia Levin Has Aid of Max Jacobs in 
New York Recital 


A recital was given at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, April 10, by Julia 
Levin, soprano, assisted by Max Jacobs, 
violinist. Miss Levin sang a “Romeo and 
Juliet” aria and songs by Ferrari, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Schubert, Schindler and 
Cadman to the satisfaction of her hear- 
ers. Mr. Jacobs scored in the familiar 
Bach air and other classic pieces. Rhea 
Silberstein played the accompaniments. 





Brooklyn Flocks to Hear McCormack 


The outpouring of those who love 
folk-songs and the tender lyric sweetness 
of John McCormack’s voice was out of 
all proportion to accommodations at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 8. 
Che tenor was assisted by the violinist, 
Donald McBeath. G. & Fv. 








DICIE 
HOWELL 


Soprano 





Exclusiwe Direction 
Walter Anderson 


171 W. 57th Street 
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Spalding: By a Cuban Cubist 
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Albert Spalding as Seen by the Famous Cuban Cubist Artist and Cartoonist, A. R. 
Maribona, Who Became an Admirer of “El Eminente Violinista Spalding” at 
the Time of the Latter’s Recent Visit to Havana 





SCANDINAVIANS HONOR GADE 





Society Observes Centenary of Danish 
Composer—Excellent Program Given 


An “Evening of Northern Music” by 
the Scandinavian Symphony Society of 
New York served to draw a fair sized 
audience to Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, April 14. Reversing the usual 
order of programs, the society presented 
its most important offering first, the 
Sinding Symphony in D Minor, which 
was played with fine spirit. Ole Win- 
dingstad, conductor, received well merit- 
ed recognition for the excellence of the 
reading given. 

A notable feature of the program was 
the performance of the “Nachlange von 
Ossian,” by Nils W. Gade, which was 
played in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of the founder of the Danish school of 
music. A new tone poem by Wachtmeis- 
ter, “Sappho,” was given for the first 


time. The composition is rich in color 
and bears the mark of capable musician- 
ship. A group of folk-songs from Hol- 
stein formed another interesting contri- 
bution by the male chorus, which also 
gave the stirring “Olav Trygvason” of 
Reissiger. The program ended with the 
familiar “Landkjending” of Grieg, given 
oy the male chorus and orchestra, with 
Anton Wetlesen as soloist. Several en- 
cores served to provide additional pleas- 
ure for those who have learned to ap- 
preciate the excellent work that the 
Scandinavian Symphony Society is do- 
ing. M. S. 





Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, who for 
several years was well known in the con- 
cert and teaching world in New York, 
has been winning great success in Ash- 
land, Wis., where she is now located. 
Recently Miss Wycoff appeared there in 
a concert at the First Presbyterian 
Church and was received with favor. 
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Dr. Leo po ld 
Schmidt in the Ber 
liner Tageblatt. 


Chicago 
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ot the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Catalogue on application 


120 Claremont Avenue 











ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
OPEN AIR OPERA 


Municipality Backs Plan for Per- 
manent Structure—Will 


Present ‘‘Aida”’ 

St. Louts, Mo., April 14.—As the re- 
sult of a hurried conference yesterday 
between Mayor Henry W. Kiel, Nelson 
Cunleff, director of parks and recrea- 
tion; Attorney Guy Golterman and mem- 
bers of the Convention Board in charge 
of arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, to be held here the week 
of June 3, funds were raised to erect im- 
mediately in Forest Park one of the 
largest and most elaborate municipal 
open air theaters in this country. Work 
was begun to-day on the site used last 
summer for the productions of Shake- 
spearean drama. It will be ready for 
use early in June and will be dedicated 
with elaborate ceremonies, including a 
series of at least three or four perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Aida.” 

The theater, which is laid out at the 
base of a circular hill, will undergo 
many changes in order to perfect it for 
permanent use. The entire hill will be 
made into a concrete stadium equipped 
with folding chairs, and there will be a 
concrete orchestra pit of sufficient size 
to accommodate at least 150 men. There 
will also be erected a permanent flood 
lighting system. Seating capacity will 
be about 8500. 

It is planned to present “Aida” with 
a double cast of internationally promi- 
nent singers, chosen from the ranks of 
the leading opera companies of this 
country. They will be assisted by a 
grand chorus of at least 500 voices com- 
posed of music students and advanced 
high school students, and an orchestra 
of 100 picked musicians. The St. Louis 
branch of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs has taken over the entire theater 
for the first performance as its only 
form of official entertainment during the 
convention. There will be moving pic- 
tures taken of the theater in the course 
of construction, and an entire film of 
“Aida” at the time of the dress re- 
hearsal. Souvenir copies of this film 
will be taken back to the home cities and 
towns of the delegates, where they will 
be shown before commercial clubs, 
municipal gatherings and the like. As 
yet there has been no announcement 
made of the artists who will sing the 
leading rdéles. HERBERT W. Cost. 








Louise Le Baron and Walter Wheatley 
Delight Nebraska Teachers 


WAYNE, NEs., April 13.—Members of 
the North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion heard a delightful concert, given by 
Louise Le Baron, soprano, and Walter 
Wheatley, tenor, as a climax to the as- 
sociation meeting held here this week. 
Duos from the “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Il Trovatore” made up the initial part 
of the program, while the artists won 
additional appreciation in their faultless 
singing of arias from “Carmen” as the 
second part of the evening’s offerings. 





Artists of the 
CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Season 1916-17 


Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 


Festivals 
For dates and prices address 
JULIUS DAIBER 
Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
Marguerite 


BUCKLER 
Sopran o 
Virginia 

SHAFFER 


Mezzo-Soprano 








From June 15th bo Sept. rot | 


A Summer Class 


FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
_IN PIANOFORTE 


FOR COACHING REPERTOIRE 


Eleanor SPENCER | 
| 








{Location of Place to be announced later] 


Inquiries to 
Secretary, Miss Spencer, Hotel Monte- 
rey, 94th St. and B’way, New York, || 
and Antonia Sawyer, Inc., A€&olian 
Hall, New York. 
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PATRIOTIC NOTE IN 
Mc CORMACK CONCERT 


Tenor’s Singing of the National 
Anthem Lustily Cheered 
by Record Crowd 


JOHN McCORMACK, song recital, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, April 15. Assisting art- 
ists, Donald McBeath, violinist; Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, and Robert Lewis 
Gannon, organist. The program: 





Deeper Still,’ air, 


Recit., “Deeper and 
from “Jephtha’s 


“Waft Her Angels,” 
Daughter,’ Handel, Mr. McCormack; Ro- 
mance, Wieniawski, Mr. McBeath; “Secrecy,” 
“E’en Little Things,’ Wolf; ‘Alone in the 
Fields,’ Brahms ; Serenade, Tschaikowsky, Mr. 
McCormack; Hungarian Rhapsody, Hauser, 
Mr. McBeath; Irish Folk songs, “The Bard of 
Armagh,” arranged by Hughes; “The Lepre- 
chaun,” arranged by Dr. Joyce; “Una Ban, 

(Fair Una), first time, arranged by Carl Har- 


debeck ; ‘My Snowy Breasted Pearl,’ Robin- 
son, Mr. McCormack ; Adagietto, Bizet, Ma- 
zurka, Wieniawski, Mr. McBeath; ‘Time 


Enough, ” “Tittle Boy Blue,’ Ethe Ibert Nevin; 
“The Year’s at the Spring,’ Beach; Agnus 
Dei, with violin, organ and piano, Bizet, Mr. 
McCormack. 





It seemed as if all the enthusiasm of 
the huge McCormack audience would be 
spent in the first fifteen minutes after 
the tenor appeared on the platform to 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” so 
prolonged and lusty was the cheering of 
his admirers. Never has the favorite 
Irish tenor sung more fervently, and 
never within our recollection has he re- 
ceived a more overwhelming ovation. 

The patriotic demonstration that fol- 
lowed his singing of the national anthem 
was only a taste of what was to follow. 
Encore upon encore was demanded and 
willingly given. “Mother Machree,” 
“Little Grey Home in the West,” “Sweet 
Kitty Malone” and “Macushla” were 
among the extra numbers. The Handel 
aria and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” began and 
closed the regular program in truly im- 
pressive style. These two numbers alone 
would have sufficed to stamp Mr. McCor- 
mack as a polished artist. 

Wistful Irish folk songs, with a lovely 
new number, “Fair Una,” were sung in 
the tenor’s happiest vein. Mr. McCor- 
mack’s impeccable diction is a tremen- 
dous asset in songs of this type, yet this 


feature of his art is very seldom touched 
upon by reviewers. Two Nevin songs 
and several by Wolf, Brahms an? Tschai- 
kowsky completed a notable list. 

Mr. McBeath was, as usual, a valuable 
assisting artist, and was cordially re- 
ceived in his violin solos. Mr. Schneider 
supplied his customary excellent accom- 
paniments. April 29 marks the eighth 
and final McCormack concert of the New 
York season. H. B. 


HEAR LORETTA O’CONNELL 








Pianist’s Appearance Adds to List of 
Interesting Piano Recitals 


Loretta O’Connell, a young pianist, 
who has added to the interest of this sea- 
son’s musical offerings, gave a well de- 
vised sprogram on Sunday afternoon, 
April 15, in the green room of the Hotel 
McAlpin. 

Choosing her offerings entirely from 
the classics, Mme. O’Connell gave genu- 
ine pleasure in a performance of the 
Liszt “Au lac de Wallenstadt” and the 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12, a group 
of six Chopin pieces and numbers from 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. The 
Liszt Rhapsodie was the high light of 
the program, and in it the young pianist 
displayed fire and brilliancy, coupled 
with well controlled power and depth 
of feeling. In the Chopin group she 
avoided the usual Sonata and selected 
her offerings from the Etudes, the Pol- 
onaise Op. 53, a Scherzo and an Im- 
promptu, in which she portrayed de- 
lightfully the musical loveliness of the 
compositions. 

Mme. O’Connell stirred a considerable 
audience to cordial applause, and at the 
close of the opening group of offerings 
she was presented with a profusion of 
floral gifts. 





Guilmant Organ School Opens 


The spring term of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School of New York began Tuesday 
morning with a large enrollment. Fred- 
erick W. Schlieder will give a series of 
lectures on improvisation, to be fol- 
lowed by the annual course on hymnol- 
ogy by the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield. 
The organ tuning classes this spring will, 
as heretofore, be conducted by Charles 
Schlette, who takes the students to dif- 
ferent instruments, and demonstrates 
the various styles used in organ build- 
ing. Organ repairing is also featured. 
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EUNICE PROSSER’S DEBUT 





Young Tacoma Violinist Displays 
Marked Ability in Exacting Program 


Eunice Prosser’s début at the Comedy 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, April 15, 
adds another violinist to the list of young 
players whose work shows exceptional 
promise. Miss Prosser chose the Brahms 
A Major Sonata as her principal number 
and was heard also in the Sevch Con- 
certo in G Minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and compositions by Schu- 
mann-Auer, Bach and Chopin. 

While there were undoubtedly some 
rough spots in her work, Miss Prosser 
compensated for them by her intelligence 
and spirit and she displayed powers of 
physical endurance that were surprising 


in one of such slight physique. Her mu- 
sical gifts indicate that the new violin- 
ist will win a place for herself on the 
concert stage. She was assisted by 
Richard Epstein, and his accompani- 
ments aided materially in carrying Miss 
Prosser through the difficulties of a 
début appearance. 

Tacoma people thought so well of Miss 
Prosser’s art that they raised a fund 
to enable her to continue her musical 
studies in New York. The audience that 
heard her initial recital was amply con- 
vinced that the people of the Pacific 
Coast city had definite reason for their 
faith. M. S. 





Charles Harrison, tenor, and Albin 
Antosch, ’cellist, assisted the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Albany, at 
4a special musical service. 
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CHATTANOOGA BOY 
PLAYS PRIZE SONATA 
AT CLUBS’ BIENNIAL 

















Ottokar Cadek, Young Violinist of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Ottokar Cadek of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was invited to play the violin part of 
the prize sonata at the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Birmingham. 

Ottokar Cadek was born in Chatta- 
nooga in 1897. His father was a gradu- 


ate of the University of Prague, and 
gave his son instruction in the technique 
of the violin. Ottokar’s début in pro- 
fessional work was made with Herbert 
Witherspoon, the Metropolitan basso, on 
Oct. 27, 1909. In June, 1913, he was, 
upon examination, accepted as a member 
of the artist class of Professor De Boer 
at Zurich, Switzerland. After two years 
of study he was awarded the first prize. 
In 1916 he graduated with the highest 
honor. 

The young violinist is said to have a 
strong artistic temperament and a well 
developed technique. 





Tenor and Baritone in Novel Joint Re- 
cital at HLolian Hall 


Seldom are New Yorkers regaled with 
joint recitals by tenor and baritone. On 
Tuesday evening, April 10, in A®olian 
Hall, Theodore von Hemert, a Dutch bari- 
tone, and Frederick Burgy, an American 
tenor, joined forces in a recital that held 
many a novel feature for a small but 
kindly disposed audience. Three famous 
duets graced the program, those from 
“La Forze Del Destino,” “Pearl Fishers” 
and “La Bohéme.” Songs for tenor 
ranged from “Che Gelida Manine” from 
“La Bohéme” to songs by Herman, Hol- 
lander, Mendelssohn, Strauss, Spross, 
A. Walter Kramer, ‘Henschel and Liza 
Lehmann. For the baritone there were 
the “Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade,” 
a group of German songs and several 
‘ongs in manuscript by the blind com- 


poser, Roland Farley, who played the 
accompaniments for them. Both singers 
sang with evident sympathy and were 
cordially applauded. Jacques Jolas was 
the accompanist, except in the Farley 
group. ™ B. 





SEAGLE-NOVAES RECITAL 





Baritone and Pianist Join in Recital That 
Captivates Troy Audience 


Troy, N. Y., April 13.—An evening of 
rare musical charm was furnished last 
night at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium by 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
and Oscar Seagle, baritone, in the Chro- 
matic Club concert series. Mr. Seagle 
made his first appearance before a Troy 
audience in a group of old French songs 
in which his exquisite tonal qualities and 
the remarkable range and power of his 
voice were demonstrated. Songs from 
the old Welsh and the old Swedish, ar- 
ranged by H. T. Burleigh, followed. 
“Ballynure Ballad,” an old Irish song, 
enhanced the popularity of the singer 
with his audience. A group of five negro 
spirituals in manuscript, arranged by 
Mr. Burleigh, was given faithful inter- 
pretation. Mr. Seagle’s closing numbers 
were “The Silhouettes,” by Carpenter, 
and two songs of Horsman, “You Are 
the Evening Cloud” and “The Bird of 
the Wilderness.” 

Miss Novaes opened her program with 
the Schumann “Papillons,” followed by 
Chopin Preludes, played with delicacy 
and charm. Her closing number was a 
Liszt “Rhapsodie Hongroise.” Henry 
Doering was the accompanist for Mr. 
Seagle. H. 








Bach Festival at Bethlehem on June 
1 and 2 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. April 10.—An- 
nouncement of the program for the elev- 
enth Bach Festival, to be held at Lehigh 
University on Friday and Saturday, 
June 1 and 2, has just been made by 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir. Three cantatas 
and a motet will be sung at the four 
o’clock session on June 1 and four can- 
tatas at the evening session. On June 
2 the great Mass in B Minor will be 
sung, as usual, Part I at 2 p. m. and 
Part II at 5 p. m. The chorus will in- 
clude the 300 singers who took part in 
the anniversary program of the New 
York Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Jan. 20 





Head of Music Department in lowa 
State College Visits New York 


Jaffrey C. Harris, head of the music 


- department of Iowa State College, Ames, 


Iowa, was recently in New York on a 
brief visit. Mr. Harris has charge of 
a chorus of 8000 in a Community Spring 
Festival, in which the soloists are to be 
Messrs. Graveure and Zimbalist, with 
the New York Symphony. The activi- 
ties under his care include an orchestra 
of thirty, a glee club, a mixed chorus of 
100, a girls’ glee club of thirty-six and 
two bands of forty-two members each. 
Mr. Harris’s wife, Rachel Morton Har- 
ris, soprano, recently scored a success 
in Birmingham, where she appeared as 
soloist with the Damrosch Orchestra. 





There will be several changes in the 
faculty of the Institute and Conserva- 
tory of Music, Rochester, N. Y., this 
spring. The business manager, John 
Bostleman, Jr., has accepted the position 
of manager of the Conservatory of Music 
at Toledo, Ohio, and Alf Klingenberg, 
head of the piano department, is plan- 
ning to move to New York. 





Everett E. Truette gave an organ re- 
cital at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
April 1. 
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Norwalk, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
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I want to let you know how. pleased I have been 
to have an A. B. Chase Piano for my recital here. 

Ihe A. B. Chase Pianos are built with a full | 
singing, resonant tone, blending beautifully with the || 
voice. I cannot tell you how much I appreciate | 
your kindness. With best wishes and many thanks. I} 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, | || 

Aeee ABE 








phant recitais during the winter. The beautiful, resonant tone 
of the Piano blended perfectly with her lovely voice. Miss Case expresses ! 
| er appreciation for the part the A. B. Cuase contributed to her successes. 
Partridge Inn, Augusta, Ga. | | 
The A. B. Chase Company Feb. 17th, 1917. ° 
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MUCK FORCES AT PROVIDENCE 


Leginska Shares Orchestra’s Honors— 
Her First Providence Appearance 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 13.—The only 
important musical event of the week was 
the final concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Tues- 
day evening. Dr. Muck presented an ex- 
cellent program, playing the Mozart 
“Jupiter” Symphony and the Introduc- 
tion and Bacchanale from “Tannhauser.” 
The orchestra, as a whole, seemed in a 
particularly enthusiastic mood and re- 
sponded to the leader’s splendid concep- 
tion of both works in a manner that 
made the concert a memorable one. 

The soloist was Ethel Leginska, who 
played the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto 
for piano and orchestra. It was Mme. 
Leginska’s first appearance here and her 
playing stirred her hearers to an un- 
usual demonstration of approval. Her 
playing was characterized by a glowing 
enthusiasm that produced an extraor- 
dinary effect upon the listener. She re- 
ceived many recalls. 7 Oo 





Swedish Soprano in Ambitious Program 


Favored with the virtuoso accompani- 
ments of Bruno Huhn, who ought to do 
this sort of thing much oftener, a Swed- 
ish soprano of ambitions and daring, 
Mme. Staberg-Hall, gave a song recital 
in Afolian Hall on Friday afternoon of 


last week. Numbers by Bach, Haydn, 
Handel, Purcell, Kjerulf, Peterson- 
Berger, Backer-Grondahl, T'hrane, Schu- 
bert, Brahms and others figured on the 
program she strove to sing. H. F. P. 


Governor’s Wife Patroness of Estelle 
Neuhaus’s Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 13.—Estelle 
Neuhaus, pianist, gave a piano recital 
at the Ten Eyck Hotel Tuesday morning 
in aid of the French war charities, un- 
der the patronage of Albany society, with 
Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, wife of Gov- 
ernor Whitman, heading the list of 
patronesses. Miss Neuhaus played her 
piano arrangement of the Schumann 
Concerto in A Minor and Chopin, Bach, 
Liszt and Rubinstein numbers. H. 








Corinthian Male Quartet in Brooklyn 
Concert 


The Corinthian Male Quartet, consist- 
ing of Francis A. Weismann, George 
Tamlyn, Walter Koempel and Harry 
Washburn, members of the Brooklyn 
Apollo Club, added another to its many 
appearances on March 30 at the In- 
vincible Club. Among their numbers 
were “Men of Harlech,” “Miller’s Song,” 
“Sunset,” “Hark! the Trumpet Calleth” 
and “Cossack War Song.” The singing 
had fire and effectiveness and met with 
the response that was due, from an audi- 
ence of considerable dimensions. 
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Will tour America Season 1917-18 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusICcCAL AMERICA, 


That Performance of Bach’s “St. Mat- 


thew Passion” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA your critic, “H. F. P.,’”’ launches one 
of his malicious articles against the Ora- 
torio Society and myself which in its 
criticism of the singing of the chorus is 
in absolute contrast to the opinions of 
the critics of all the leading New York 


papers. The last concert of the Oratorio 
Society was, in their opinion, the best 
concert the society has given in recent 
years. 

Your critic “H. F. P.” therefore must 
be absolutely incapable of correctly judg- 
ing a performance of such. high standard 
or personal sentiments guide his veno- 
mous pen. In any case, MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA should guard itself against writers 
of such calibre. How can a paper of 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S standing permit the 
headline “RARELY HEARD CHORAL 
WORK POORLY SUNG’? 

I feel that I am justified in expecting 
an apology from MUSICAL AMERICA and 
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its critic “H. F. P.,” also a revised crit- 
icism of the concert, written perhaps by 
your able staff member, Walter A. Kra- 
mer, who was present. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Louis KOEMMENICH, 
New York, April 16, 1917. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I beg to protest vigorously against the 
antagonism to the Oratorio Society and 
its conductor shown by MUSICAL AMERICA 
more specifically in the recent comment 
on the “Matthew Passion” concert. 

The attitude is a personal affront to 
the judgment of every one who heard 
the work sung; the criticism was neither 
just nor truthful nor yet a criticism; it 
was rather an inspiration of animosity 
with the intention of being vexatious and 
hurtful. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, 
Secretary. 
New York, April 14, 1917. 


[As to the correctness of the judgment 
of the critic of MUSICAL AMERICA with 
regard to the recent performance by the 
Oratorio Society of Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” music, there may be, 
naturally, differences of opinion. There 
can, however, be no difference of opinion 
as to the injustice of the claim that 
MUSICAL AMERICA or its critic has any 
antagonism to the Oratorio Society, as 
claimed by the secretary, Mr. Tuthill. 

When the Oratorio Society gave the 
“Messiah” the same critic said in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA: “The Oratorio Society’s 
performance remains‘one of the immut- 
able institutions of the musical year... . 
Mr. Koemmenich and his choristers gave 
one of the most stirring performances 
wean. in years. The orchestra played 
well.” 

Furthermore, in speaking of the per- 
formance of “Elijah” the same critic 
said: “It was a performance that has 
not had its equal here in the last ten 
years, and that served to establish some- 
thing of a new standard of singing for 
this organization. It is a pleas- 
ure to chronicle that all Mr. Koemmenich 
did this time merited the heartiest, the 
most enthusiastic commendation. 

Mr. Koemmenich’s interpretation of the 
great work is always well reasoned, al- 
ways authentic and effective.” 

These are but brief extracts from the 
reviews which have appeared in MuUsI- 
CAL AMERICA on recent performances of 
the Oratorio Society. They show how 
baseless the claim is that the paper or 
its critic is antagonistic to the organ- 
ization or to its conductor. So far as 
the charge of ‘ ‘personal animosity” or 
“ulterior motives” is concerned, the posi- 
tion which MusIcAL AMERICA and its 
staff have won through the years is 
such as to enable them to dismiss it 
with the contempt it deserves.—Editor, 
MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 





How a Million Dollars Could Be Used 
to Aid American Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It may be remembered that about a 
year ago some unknown person wanted 
to know how best to use a fund of 
$1,000,000 for the furtherance of the 
cause of American music. 

I succeeded in getting in touch with 
that person by correspondence. I sug- 
gested that this amount be placed where 
it would yield four per cent permanently. 
With this income of $40,000 a year, a 
publishing house could be established 
which could devote itself to the publish- 
ing of compositions by American-born 
composers exclusively. If it made any 
money the profits were to be divided 
equally between the composer and the 
publisher. All compositions were to be 
submitted and passed on by a competent 
board of examiners, all to be American 
born. No aliens allowed. 

The reply to my communication was 
to the effect that it was the only plan 
which had been made which seemed feas- 
ible and asked me to watch for definite 
action soon. 
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I have heard nothing further about 
the matter. Do you know anything? 
Perhaps it was only a hoax. 

But the plan I have outlined ought to 
interest some capitalist who is willing 
to create a permanent foundation for 
such a publishing enterprise. 

Respectfully, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, April 10, 1917. 





In the Matter of English Enunciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Much of ‘Music-Lover’s” criticism in 
your Open Forum of the defective Eng- 
lish of American singers and of their 
sacrifice of words to tone is justified, yet 
“Music Lover” will probably admit that 
tone is relatively more important than 
words; a singer to be understood must 
be heard. 

“Music-Lover” is also undoubtedly 
fair enough to acknowledge that Eng- 
lish, because of that diversity of vowels 
which “M.-L.” mentions, as well as be- 
cause of its higher ratio of consonants 
to vowels is a more difficult medium of 
song than Italian or French. 

But when we Americans are cour- 
ageous enough to speak our language in 
daily conversation as it must be uttered 
to be understood in song . . . the 
poet’s name will precede the composer’s 
on our programs. 

However, be the enunciation never so 
flawless, it is idle to expect the singer’s 
words to reach the mind of the listener 
unless the accompaniment is kept at pp.; 
like other noises: the orchestra’s har- 
monious din renders unintelligible the 
sung or spoken word: at mf. it covers 
his consonants, at ff. it covers his voice. 
Does not this fact show “why we need 
to read opera librettos”? Also the rav- 
son d’étre of that National Institution, 
the Book of Words—Alpha and Omega 
of the Song Recital? 

All of which does not mean that sing- 
ers cannot attain to distinct utterance 
as well as to beautiful tone. Large, au- 
thoritative articulation—forceful con- 
sonants and true vowel values—is no bar 
to proper tone production; but the singer 
who cannot effect their union is a cripple 
in artistic service to mankind. 

GEORGE E. SHEA. 

New York, April 12, 1917. 





Laying Foundation for Reuniting of the 
Peoples After War 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The fine impartial spirit with which 
you conduct MUSICAL AMERICA is a noble 
demonstration of music as a large and 
human art as well as a national art, and 


is an inspiration to us who feel drawn 
into the contest itself. 

You are laying ground for the reunit 
ing of the peoples after the war is over! 

Believe me always, with sincere ad- 
miration, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON. 
Amherst, Mass., April 10, 1917. 





Recalls Early Worker for Cause of 
Music in Kansas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In a recent letter in the Open Forum 
signed by Dean H. L. Butler of the 
Kansas State University, he says he for 
vets “the name of the gentleman of thx 
Ohio University.” That gentleman’: 
name is Alexander S. Thompson and it 
is not likely that any Emporian of the 
early nineties will.forget the man or his 
work, and it will not require very “clos« 
search” either to find the fruits for that 
sterling musician’s labors in Kansas. 

Mr. Thompson gave an impetus, to th 
musical life of Emporia and vicinity, tha: 
has been felt all along the years, and it 
memory serves me right, the head of th: 
music department of one of our Stat: 
schools owes his beginning in music t 
Mr. Thompson. 

Kansas has been bred and brought u) 
upon campaigns, and Dean Butler’s cam 
paign in sweet music’s cause seems i 
line with the methods most favored by, 
our politicians. We are glad and grate 
ful for the 744 varieties of musical ac 
tivities set forth by Dean Butler, but it 
is a question, much discussed, whethe: 
outward applications. of music, misce! 
laneously administered, ever tend to 
make a community truly musical. 

Look at Lindsborg, Kan. Music was 
never pumped into that community; it 
grow from within, and Lindsborg has a 


‘national reputation for its music. 


The ideals, the work of the so-called 
“little teacher” is the leaven that works 
from within and raises slowly but surely 
the musical standards of our communi- 
ties. Sincerely yours, 

JO. SHIPLEY WATSON. 

Emporia, Kan., April 12, 1917. 
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“Ambitious” Answers “Subscriber” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly print this open letter 
to “A  Subscriber”—“Somewhere _ in 
Georgia.” I would like to answer per- 
sonally the questions asked by “Sub- 
scriber.” 


Dear Subscriber: 

You miss the point of my letter if you 
think I have undervalued my $4 teacher, 
because such is not the case. I studied 
two years here and in Europe with abso- 
lutely no results except a knowledge of 
many songs, much o era—and a ruined 
voice, which required the attention of a 
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physician for several months. Then I 
found this woman who started me again 
as though I had never had a _les- 
son and got me to a point where I was 
singing fairly well (after studying about 
sixteen months), when, as I say, my 
finances gave out. 

I worked then by myself for about five 
months, reading everything I could find 
ind using what seemed to fit her method. 
[t was only after leaving her that I 
found, through reading and practice, 
what she was aiming at, for she gave 
few scientific explanations, though I am 
satisfied that she knew the tone she 
wanted to get from me. I ceased asking 
her questions because I felt they an- 
noyed her, and yet all the while I felt 
that some day I must find out for myself 
more of the scientific side of singing. I 
had the strange experience of always 
being able to do better before an audi- 
ence than I could in practice or at a voice 
trial and I knew I lacked something in 
guiding my own voice. 

I went to several teachers for voice 
trial and they praised my work and said 
I ought to be singing for managers—and 
yet I knew I was not ready and would 
not be until I could make my voice more 
dependable. One day I sang an aria 
from “Trovatore” and a teacher told 
me it was the greatest voice in America. 
Next day I went to the $10 teacher, 
sang badly and he immediately pointed 
out the thing which I knew had made 
my voice vary so. He did not praise or 
blame, but in that few minutes set me 
right. I could not get that from the 


other teacher or from anyone else for 
whom I sang. Hence my letter and my 
appreciation. 
Yours truly, 
““AMBITIOUS.” 
New York, April 9, 1917. 





Lidgey’s Songs Not “New” on Wither- 
spoon Program 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 


In a recent publication I noticed a 
program to be given at A£olian Hall by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon. 

In Part III, Songs in English, “All in 
a Garden Green,” by Lidgey, was des- 
ignated as “new.” 

In 1911 I attended Mme. Ciaparelli- 
Viafora’s concert given at Mendelssohn 
Hall and she sang “All in a Garden 
Green,” by Lidgey, and it was not con- 
sidered “new” then. I have the program 
before me, so am sure of my statement. 

Very sincerely, 
FLORENCE N. Cook. 
New York, April 10, 1917. 





Singing During Mutation Period 
To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


May I inquire through your columns 
regarding the advisability of a boy’s 
continuing to sing in the high head regis- 
ter during and after the mutation period. 
I had always understood that this period 
should be one of rest. But I have had 
brought to my notice a voice which con- 
tinues to sing high soprano although the 
speaking voice has become manly in 














Mabel Preston Hall 


RE-ENGAGED CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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Miss Hall has a fine voice, un 
usually full in the middle register. 
She has an excellent equipment and 
sang with understanding.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


Miss Hall has style, the true 
gift of singing, besides a fresh, 
healthy ringing dramatic soprano 
voice of great range, power and 
evident endurance. The emission 
leaves nothing to be desired. Her 
mezza-voce is as lovely as her high 
notes are clarion clear.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago American, 


Miss Hall did her work admir- 
ably. She showed a wide range of 
ability, especially in a group of 
modern French compositions, to 
which she devoted a considerable 
appreciation of the art of song. 
Her voice is a richly colored dra- 
matic soprano, including an effective 
low range.—Stanley K. Faye, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


The vocalist disclosed a voice of 
excellent quality and skill in the 
manner of producing § it.—Felix 
Borowski, Chicago Record-Herald. 


Miss Hall has a voice of large 
dimensions and volume and particu- 
larly in its upper half of fine at- 
tractive quality. —- Edward C. 
Moore, Chicago Journal. 


Address: Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
Personal Address 
5416 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 

















quality and the appearance of the per- 
son is of young manhood rather than 
boyishness. 

I should be most grateful for some ex- 
perienced opinions from your readers as 
to the advisability of the young man con- 
tinuing to sing soprano. 

Yours very truly, 
INQUIRY. 

Rochester, Minn., March 26, 1917. 





Pronouncing “Bennéche” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


How does Frieda Bennéche pronounce 
her name? Her name seems to be in all 
the papers now and everyone seems to 
be pronouncing it differently. Is_ it 
French or Russian? 

Yours very truly, 
ACCURATE. 
New York, April 7, 1917. 


{|The name is French. An approximate 
pronunciation is Bain-aysh, with a stress 
on the final syllable-——Editor, MusIcAL 
AMERICA. | 


Interested in Two Famous Pianists 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


Can you tell me where I may address 
letters to Carl Friedberg and Leopold 
Godowsky? 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
your most excellent paper. I feel that 
even the teacher in the small town can 
be progressive with such a paper to 
bring information and inspiration. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN VENN. 
Marionville College, 
Marionville, Mo., April 18, 1917. 


[Mr. Friedberg can be reached care 
of his manager, Annie Friedberg, 1425 
Broadway. Mr. Godowsky can be reached 
care of his managers, Haensel & Jones, 
AXolian Building, New York City.—Edi- 
tor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Edith de Lys in Paris 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed please find $5 for my sub- 
scription. 

Your paper always gives me the great- 
est pleasure. I only wish more space 
could be devoted to the Mephisto notes. 
I find them so clever and altogether de- 
lightful. 

I made my formal début at the opera 
last night, after an absence of four years 
from the theater. I scored a splendid 
success in “Maria di Rohan,” with Bat- 
tistini. 

With kind regards, believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
EDITH DE Lys. 

15 Rue Chateaubriand, Paris, 

March 23, 1917. 





Of Use in Many Ways 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed is subscription for my daugh- 
ter to your paper. She says: “I cannot 
do without MUSICAL AMERICA. It is of 
use to me in many ways in my teaching 
and studies.” 

Yours very respectfully, 
M. B. GIBSON. 
York, Pa., April 6, 1917. 
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WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DEDICATES ORGAN 


Exposition Officials Present 
Instrument—Mme. Gerhardt 
and Kreisler Heard 





Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, April 10, 1917. 


HREE important musical’ events 
divided the attention of the San 
Francisco public last Sunday afternoon. 
The Exposition organ, installed in the 
new uptown Auditorium, was dedicated 
by Edwin H. Lemare and the city and 
Exposition officials in the presence of an 
audience of 14,000 _ persons. Fritz 
Kreisler played in the Cort Theater to 
about 1500 persons and at prices 20 per 
cent larger than any heretofore charged 
at his local recitals. He appeared under 
the management of Frank W. Healy. 
Elena Gerhardt was presented by Will 
L. Greenbaum to her first San Francisco 
audience, and despite the rival attrac- 
tions she had a good-sized audience. 

Mme. Gerhardt’s program included an 
opening group of Schubert songs and 
concluded with offerings from Wolf and 
Richard Strauss. Between these songs 
she gave a group by American composers 
that included songs of Roger Quilter, 
George Munro and James Dunn. The 
soprano was in beautiful voice and made 
a decidedly good impression. 

On the Kreisler program were the 
violinist’s own arrangement of “The Old 
Refrain,” his “Berceuse Romantique” 
and “Caprice Viennois,” together with 
Couperin, Bach and Wieniawski numbers. 

It is doubtful if Kreisler was ever 
more enthusiastically applauded than he 
was on Sunday. Manager Healy has 
booked him for a full week of recitals in 
this vicinity. 

The dedication of the organ turned out 
to be a patriotic occasion in addition to 
the civic and musical event that had 
been planned. 

“Edwin H. Lemare had concluded his 
program,” says the newspaper account. 
“Speeches had aroused the people’s pa- 
triotic emotions. The music had lifted 
these emotions to the spiritual heights of 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ 

“Then the great tonal power of the 
instrument swept into the chords of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ These  thou- 
sands of San Franciscans rose to their 
feet in a shout that almost drowned the 
organ’s deep voice. It was a mighty 
demonstration. Before the cheers had 
ended, Estelle Carpenter, superintendent 
of music in the public schools, stepped to 
the front and directed this giant chorus 
in the refrain ofthe national song.” 

Formal transfer of the organ to the 
city was made by C. C. Moore, the 1915 
Exposition president. Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., responded, accepting the in- 
strument for the city. He then called 
for three cheers for President Wilson and 
the great auditorium reverberated the 
shouts of the 14,000 persons present. 

Then Lemare’s organ program was 
begun and it led up to the demonstration 
that attended the playing and singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” he or- 
ganist opened with “The Hallelujah 
Chorus” from “The Messiah,” the audi- 
ence standing during the playing of this 
number. “Sylvine” from the Theodore 
Dubois Suite, “La Farandole;” Men- 
delssohn’s Sonata No. 6 and Heinrich 
Hofman’s Scherzo in F were other of- 
ferings. An admission fee of 10 cents 
was charged, as will be the rule at all 
organ recitals. 

William Sproule, president of the San 
Francisco Musical Association, states 
that the San Francisco Symphony con- 
certs will be continued next season, ac- 
cording to present indications. It is not 
believed that the war will seriously affect 
the musical conditions. A small deficit 
was found at the close of the season,. but 
it was voluntarily met by the members 
of the Board of Governors. All the mem- 
bers of the orchestra are held under 
tentative contracts for next season, with 
Alfred Hertz to continue as conductor. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS 
BOSTON COMPANY 


Artistic Achievements Worthy of 
Larger Audiences—Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder Appears 


St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—Lack of 
appreciation must have been the cause 
for the slim attendance at the four per- 
formances of the Boston National Opera 
Company on the first three days of this 
week, for they stand out as a memorable 
event in the minds of those who at- 
tended. 

Monday night’s “Tosca” was an ex- 
cellent performance. Mme. Villani sang 
the réle with taste and fine vocal power. 
Cavaradossi was in the hands of Zena- 
tello, who sang and acted up to his usual 
fine standard, and the Scarpia of Bak- 
lanoff was a good bit of work. The 
smaller réles in the hands of Lazzari, 
Ananian and Boscacci were very care- 
fully done. Roberto Moronzoni_ con- 


ducted with fiery spirit. 

Tuesday night brought “La Boheme,” 
the star performance of the_ short 
season. The cast, composed of Maggie 
Teyte as Mimi, Mabel Riegelman as 
Musetta, Giuseppi Gaudenzi as Rodolfo, 
Graham Marr as Marcello, Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Colline, Puliti as Schaunard and 
Paolo Ananian in the dual réles of 
Benoit and Alcindoro created a near- 
riot of enthusiasm. Miss Teyte’s sing- 
ing was a joy to hear and her duets with 
Rodolfo were superb. The quartet in the 
third act was one of the finest bits of 
concerted singing heard here in a long 
time. 

Wednesday’s matinée served to repeat 
the success made last year by Tamaki 
Miura, the little Japanese prima donna 
in “Madama Butterfly.” It was another 
triumph for her. Riccardo Martin sang 
Pinkerton in his usual satisfactory way, 
except that some of his high tones 
seemed a bit forced. He has been suf- 
fering from a bad cold. The Sharpless 
of Graham Marr was a delight. The 
minor parts were all in safe hands. That 
evening brought a closing performance 
of “Aida” with Mme. Villani in the title 
role, Maria Gay as Amuneris, Zenatello 
as Rhadames, Baklanoff as Amonasro, 
Mardones the Ramfis and Ananian the 
High Priest. All the voices showed to 
advantage in the _ beautiful music. 
Maestro Moronzoni conducted admirably. 

At the Kirkwood Country Club on 
Thursday evening, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
of Chicago presented a program of in- 
tensely interesting music. In a highly 
artistic fashion she gave a Suite in D 
Major by D’Albert, Beethoven’s “Rondo,” 
Scarlatti “Capriccio,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Etude” and two delightful new num- 
bers, “Breton Sketches,” by Rhené 
Baton. Her interpretative sense has 
been developed to a high degree and all 
of these numbers were most delicately 
done. She was assisted by E. J. Beach, 
tenor, who sang two groups, encoring 
with one of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
songs. A large and appreciative gath- 
ering made the artist very much at ease 
by its demonstrations of appreciation. 

Victor Lichtenstein’s String Orchestra 
scored a complete success in the first 
concert of a series of three, when it ap- 
peared Thursday evening in the Audi- 
torium of the Grover Cleveland High 
School. The big number on the pro- 
gram was the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony. The young musicians played 
with fine intonation and were quick to 
respond to Mr. Lichtenstein’s baton. 

The Associated Musicians of St. Louis 
held their annual social meeting last 
Monday evening. Rudolph Gruen gave 
several piano solos. 

Efforts are being made by H. W. Eddy 
of this city to include St. Louis in the 
tour which Enrico Caruso will make 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

H. W. C. 








Christine Langenhan to Feature Slav 
Songs in Boston Recital 


A truly international. program will 
be offered by Christine Langenhan in 
her Boston début recital at Jordan Hall 
on April 23. This excellent singer, whose 
recent New York recital won her warm 
favor, has prepared songs in Russian by 
Tschaikowsky and Gretchaninoff, in 
French by Chausson and English by 
Rummel and Woodman, in addition to 
her classical and modern songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Wein- 
gartner, Spielter, Goldmark and Berger. 

Prior to her Boston recital, in which 
she will have the assistance of Coenraad 


v. Bos at the piano, she appears in Leb- 
anon, Pa., on April 18 and at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on April 19. Her appear- 
ances are being booked by Concert Di- 
rection Hugo Boucek. 





Bechtel Alcock’s Western Tour 
Bechtel Alcock, the tenor, leaves New 
York at the end of this month for a con- 
cert tour in the West. He will appear in 
“The Messiah” at the Kansas City festi- 
val on May 4. 


ADA HOLDING MILLER BOOKED 





Soprano from the Studio of Harriet Bar- 
rows of Boston to Sing in East 


Boston, April 10.—Among the many 
well-known professional students who 
hail from the studio of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, the distinguished voice teacher, 
the most recent from her ranks is Ada 
Holding Miller, a soprano who is cre- 
ating a most favorable impression as 
a well equipped and delightful singer. 


Mrs. Miller has recently been re-engage; 
as soloist at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, in Providence, R. I., in addi 
tion to her concert work. 

On April 28 Mrs. Miller will be th. 
soloist at the Strand Theater concert in 
Providence; the following evening she 
will appear with the Choral Society in 
East Greenwich, R. I., in a performance 
of “The Messiah,” and on May 1 she is 
to-be the assisting soloist with the large 
Orpheon Club of male voices in Lewis 
ton, Me. W..oe L. 
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THE EVENING MAIL: 

“Yesterday’s matinee performance of “Madame 
Butterfly’ was chiefly significant because it gave 
Paul Althouse his first opportunity to appear in 
the role of Pinkerton. It is generally admitted 
that the character of the Lieutenant ought to be 
represented by an American if possible, and with 
such an American tenor as Mr. Althouse in the 
company there is little excuse for tampering with 
the realism of the opera. Allowing for the nat- 
ural nervousness, one may safely call yesterday’s 
experiment a decided success. The vocal powers 
of Mr. Althouse have long ago been established, 
and as an actor he has improved steadily. It 1s 
to be hoped that next season he will be heard 
again in the same role, as well as in others of 
even greater importance.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“The audience gave the young American tenor 
a hearty welcome, and he sang his best.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“Paul A!thouse acquitted himself with great 
credit.” 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


here before. 
the verisimilitude of the character. 
despite a certain nervousness he acquitted himself most admirably. 
His voice has gained greatly in freedom of emission and its timbre 
has gained in richness. If yesterday’s performance can be trusted 
Mr. Althouse ought to take a place in the front rank of the 
Metropolitan tenors.” 


NEW YORK HERALD 
MR. ALTHOUSE WINS IN TENOR ROLE IN MADAME BUTTERFLY 
“His is a full, resonant voice capable of carrying a big dramatic 
aria to a thrilling climax or of doing delicate light singing. The 
tone is of beautiful quality. 
performance.” 


As PINKERTON in ‘‘Mme. Butterfly” 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on Thursday, 
April 12th, 1917 


Sensational 
Success 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

“There was a new B. F. Pinkerton in yesterday afternoon's 
performance of ‘Madame Butterfly’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
He was also an excellent one—so excellent, indeed, that 
it is surprising that he has not been permitted to sing the part 
Moreover, he was an American, which fact adds to 


He was Paul Althouse, and 


Vocally he gave an admirable 


THE EVENING WORLD: 

Althouse Successful in Pinkerton Debut 

“Mr. Althouse acauitted himself well, singing 
with unaccustomed freedom and, deservedly, win- 
ning the generous applause of a large audience.” 


NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 


“He sang throughout the part with beautiful 
tone and diction.” 


THE EVENING POST: 


“Paul Althouse sang Pinkerton for the first 
time, and acquitted himself with great credit.” 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM: 


“winning golden opinions for his excellent voice 
and his skillful use of it.” 


THE EVENING SUN: 

“Paul Althouse’s singing of the naval lieuten- 
ant in yesterday's performance was the begin- 
ning, perhaps, of a ‘great American drive.’ 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 
“Paul Althouse acquitted himself with great 
credit.” 
THE MORNING TELEGRAPH: 
“New Pinkerton gives Geraldine Farrar fine 
support.” 
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GIVES BINGHAMTON 
COMMUNITY SINGING 


David Walsh Conducts First Big 
Rally to Prepare for Semi- 
Centennial 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 27.—A 
tremendous impetus has been given to 
the community chorus movement in Bing- 
hamton by David Walsh, chairman of 
the general committee on Community 
Chorus. On March 25 Mr. Walsh con- 
ducted the first big rally, or rehearsal, 
of the Municipal Chorus on the stage 





David Walsh, Pianist, 


Organist and 
Composer, and leader of the Com- 
munity Chorus Movement in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


of the High School, where more than 
600 gathered to join in the singing. 

Mr. Walsh made a brief speech before 
the chorus sang “America” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Rehearsals will 
take place regularly until the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration from Sept. 2 to 8 
next at Binghamton, when community 
singing will be a feature of the festivi- 
ties. 

Mr. Walsh, who is an accomplished 
pianist, organist and composer, is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and a 
pupil of the late Richard Hemberger of 
Vienna. Among his compositions are 
two comic operas and three operettas, 
which have been produced by the Tam- 
bourine and Bones Society of Syracuse 
University and organizations in other 
cities. Mr. Walsh has also written 
sacred cantatas and several organ works. 
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The Binghamton Republican Herald, 
in one of its editorials, has made an 
energetic plea for the support of Mr. 
Walsh’s work in connection with the 
Community Chorus. ‘Many other cities 
now have community choruses,” the 
paper says. “All of them enjoy the 
music and especially the work for a 
common object. The singers rejoice in 
the definite feeling that they are sing- 
ing for a purpose—the purpose being 
the creation of a better community. One 
thing that Binghamton needs very much 
is a community chorus of 1000 voices. 
That is the number set, but we think it 
might easily be made larger.” 


RICHMOND, IND., UNDER 
GALLI-CURCI’S SPELL 


Public School Chorus to Assist at May 
Festival—Announce Next Sea- 
son’s Artists 


RICHMOND, IND., March 29.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci captivated an audience that 
filled the Coliseum last Monday night. 
She was the first artist to appear in re- 
cital in Richmond for several years. 
Mme. Galli-Curci received an ovation. 
Every number was received enthusiastic- 
ally. Homer Samuels, pianist, and Man- 
uel Berenguer, flautist, performed cred- 
itably. 

An artists’ course for next year in- 
cludes Alma Gluck, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Evan Williams, Zim- 
balist and Yolanda Méro. 

A four-day music festival is sched- 
uled for May, under the direction of the 
public schools music department, Ralph 
C. Sloane, supervisor. Mr. Sloane will 
introduce a large intermediate grades’ 
chorus at one concert. F. D. 











DYKEMA LEADS CIVIC “SING” 





Community Music for Last Event in 
Milwaukee Municipal Series 


MILWAUKEE, April 2.—As an extra 
feature for the closing concert of the 
municipal Auditorium Symphony Orches- 
tra season Conductor Zeitz provided a 
community “sing,” and so large an au- 
dience attended that many persons had 
to be turned away; seats for 5000 had 
been provided. Several folk and na- 
tional songs were sung under the direc- 
tion of P. W. Dykema, University of 
Wisconsin. The big audience entered 
into the singing with deep interest. 
Elizabeth Pfeil, a youthful dancer, was 
heartily applauded. Ethel Brenk, so- 
prano, gave with good effect an aria 
from “La Bohéme.” 

The Musical Society gave admirably 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” at the Pabst 
Theater on Monday evening. The solo- 
ists shared largely in the success of the 
performance. Marjorie Dodge Warner, 
soprano, and Louis Kreidler, basso, both 
of Chicago, sang with notable sincerity 
and good vocal quality. Beecher Burton, 
local tenor, gave a thoroughly fine pres- 
entation of his music. The Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Her- 
mann A. Zeitz, gave a good account of 
the instrumental parts of the work and 
was ably assisted by Lillian M. Way, 
organist. J. E. McC. 





Sunday “Half-Hours” of Music Resumed 
at University of California 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 4.—The Sunday 
half-hours of music in the Greek Theater 
of the University of California have 
again started, under the supervision of 
Prof. William Dallam Armes. Last Sun- 
day Jack Edward Hillman, baritone, and 
Walter F. Wenzel, accompanist, enter- 
tained the Sunday audience with Old 
English melodies and German songs. 





Mischa Elman Attracts Audience in 
Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA, KAN., April 2.—Mischa E]- 
man gave a recital last week in the 
Forum Theater, before one of the largest 
audiences ever assembled in this city. 
About 3800 persons applauded the violin- 
ist, who was under the local manage- 
ment of Merle Armitage. 








HOLLAND 








Violinist Makes Splendid Impression in 
Joint Recital with Ganz 


TACOMA, WASH., March 28.—A climax 
in the varied musical attractions of the 
season at the Tacoma Theater was 
reached with the appearance last eve- 
ning in joint concert of the famous art- 
ists, Rudolph Ganz, Swiss pianist, and 
Albert Spalding, American violinist. Mr. 
Ganz needed no introduction to Tacoma, 
having played here twice previously. 
This pianist’s interpretations possess al- 


-ways the element of the positive, the 


original, while portraying vividly 
through deep insight the composer’s con- 
cept. He was recalled many times. 
Mr. Spalding, playing here for the 
first time, was given glowing apprecia- 
tion. From the opening of his group 
with the Romanza, by Sarasate, to the 
closing Polonaise in D, by Wieniawski, 
given upon his matchless Guarnerius, 
his great audience listened in breathless 
attention. André Benoist, playing in 
Tacoma for the third time, accom- 


BUSH & LANE. 


PIANO built according 


to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 
people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is desired. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 
the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 


MICHIGAN 





panied the violinist with sympathetic art. 

Owing to the unexpected departure of 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte for the East, the 
St. Cecilia Club, which has been under 
her leadership, has been forced to make 
a change in directors and feels itself 
fortunate in having been able to obtain 
the services of R. Festyn Davies, the 
Welsh tenor and one of the ablest direc- 
tors in the Northwest. Mr. Davies was 
for several years the director of the 
Schubert Club in Seattle. 

At the matinée program of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, devoted to American com- 
posers, numbers were contributed by the 
chorus directed by Frederick W. Wallis 
and solo groups by the club members. A 
paper on American composers was read 
by Mrs. Harry Maybin. The chorus 
sang two numbers from the “Day in 
Venice” suite by Ethelbert Nevin, “My 
Lady Chloe” by Clough-Leighter and 
“Easter Song,” by Mabel Daniels. 

A. W. R. 


Marian Very! will appear for the first 
time in New Haven, Conn., on May 2, as 
soloist with the New Haven String Or- 
chestra under Prof. Troostwyk. 








Music Expression 


cluding: 

CHARLES W. CLARK Mme. JULIA RIVE-KING 
Herbert Miller Edgar A. Brazelton 

Mme. Justine Wegener Grace Stewart Potter 
Roland E. Leach Eleanor Smith 


Sala, the famous Spanish cellist. 


artists should make application in advance. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY, ino ditcaéd AVENGE 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
Public School Music 


Accredited Courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
conducted by an unsurpassed Faculty of over sixty Instructors, in- 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 
Edward Collins, the distinguished American pianist, and Antonio 


Students wishing private lessons with any of the above named 
The Only Conservatory in Chicago Maintaining its Own Dormitories 


Practice pianos free to Dormitory students. 
vance. For Catalog and special literature address 


EDGAR A. NELSON, Associate Director 


Guy Herbert Woodard 
Robert Yale Smith 
Mae Julia Riley 

Emile LeClereq 





Reservation of rooms must be made in ad- 
EDWARD H. SCHWENKER, Secretary 











SORRENT 


_ Celebrated Italian Tenor 


Leading Tenor of Royal Theatre, Florence, Italy; Grand Opera de Nice, 


“rance; Theatre National of Mexico City; Boston Grand Opera Com- 


any, Ete. 


eason 1917-1918 now booking 





The Verdict of Europe and America 


Voice of Uncommon Splendor, Singular Charm of Personality, Fine Skill, 
Wonderful Equipment, Remarkable Enunciation, Ideal Singer. 


For Dates and Programs write to Secretary, 225 West End Avenue, New York 
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OKLAHOMA FORMS 
STATE FEDERATION 


Mrs. Bevitt Elected President of 
New Organization — Concert 
by Delegates 


‘PHOENIX, OKLA., April 4.—Twenty- 
two delegates and representatives from 
the women’s musical clubs of the State 
met in the First Presbyterian Church 
on Tuesday afternoon and organized the 
Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs. 
The officers elected were Mrs. E. D. 
Bevitt of Muskogee, president; Mrs. 
Elmo Wilkins of McAlester, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Claude L. Steele of Mus- 


kogee, second vice-president; Mrs. A. D. 
Cochran of Okmulgee, secretary, and 
Mrs. Maude Whitaker Harmony of Sa- 
pulpa, treasurer. 

After the election of officers Lynette 
Kimmons of Tulsa, a talented young 
member of the Hyecha Club, gave a 
short program of instrumental numbers. 
On Tuesday evening, a group of artists 
gave a splendid selection. of voice and 
piano numbers. 

On Tuesday evening representatives 
from the various clubs who assisted in 
the organization gave a splendid pro- 
gram at the First Presbyterian Church. 
A large crowd attended. The partici- 
pants were Mrs. Elmo Wilkins, of the 
Fortnightly Club of McAlester; Mrs. 
Wayman Crow Jackson, Musical Arts 
Society, Phoenix, accompanied by Mrs. 
Jessie Duke-Richardson; Mrs. Margaret 
Hammond McAdams, Music Study Club; 
Mrs. Ora Lightner Frost, Hyecha Club, 
Tulsa, Okla., accompanied by Mrs. D. C. 
Acosta; Mrs. A. D. Cochran, Wednesday 
Morning Music Club, Okmulgee; Mrs. E. 
C. Adleta and the Dietz Trio. 

The president of the new State Feder- 
ation, Mrs. Bevitt, who is one of Okla- 
homa’s leading organists, goes to Bir- 
mingham for the Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation. 








Godowsky Gives Americans’ Composi- 
tions in Sherman, Tex. 


SHERMAN, TEx., April 6.—Leopold 
Godowsky gave a recital in Sherman, 
under the auspices of the Music and Art 
Association, on March 22, presenting 
some of his own compositions. He also 
offered Constantin von Sternberg’s Pre- 
lude Poetico, Op. 106, and Emerson 
Whithorne’s “La Nuit.” Mr. Godowsky 
met with an enthusiastic welcome. 





Students of Ella May Smith Heard in 
Novel Progarm at Columbus, Ohio 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, April 29.—A Lenten 
recital was given at the studios of Ella 
May Smith on Saturday afternoon, April 
7. The program was somewhat unusual, 
as will be seen by the subjoined num- 
bers: 


“America,” new melody, James J. Mc- 
Cabe; “O Salutaris,” Stradella; “A Mighty 
Fortress,” Martin Luther; Alma Marie 
Mohr; “O Sanctissima,” Spindler; Motet, 
“Adoramus Te,’ Palestrina; Aria for bass, 


“But who shall abide,” ‘“Messiah,’’ Handel; 
Margaret Marie Collins; Aria, “Entreat me 
not to leave thee,” ‘“‘Ruth,’’ Gounod; Mrs. W. 
C. Lawrence; ‘“‘La Consolation,’’ Dussek; Ada 
Bruce McDonnell; “Ave Maria,’’ Schubert- 
Heller, Lawrence Bangert; Aria, “Susan- 
nah,” Handel-Lavignac; ‘‘Deep River,” Coler- 
idge Taylor. 


SINGS WITH BATTISTINI 








Edith de Lys Learns “Hamlet” Tradi- 
tions from Composer’s Niece 


A picture of recent wartime opera- 
giving in Paris is presented by Edith de 
Lys, the American prima donna, in a 
letter to the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
under the date of March 30. Says the 
soprano: ‘For the last two months I 
have worked day and night studying the 
score of ‘Maria di Rohan.’ It is very 
difficult and I had not sung it for six 
years. The title réle was created by 
Grisi. Battistini scored a triumph last 
night at the opera in ‘Thais.’ The rdle 
of Athanael is one of his finest. Alas! 
as my master, Jean de Reszke, said last 
week: ‘He is the only one left of our 
school.’ It has been a very great privi- 
lege for me to sing so often with him. I 
learned the réle of Maria di Rohan, also 
Elvira in ‘Ernani,’ at his request, to 
sing with him. 

“We attended a very interesting re- 
hearsal this afternoon of ‘Hamlet.’ Am- 
broise Thomas’s niece was at the Opéra 
and talked a great deal about her uncle’s 
ideas and the traditions of ‘Hamlet.’ 
She has requested me to learn the rdle 
of Ophelia—Battistini created the rdéle 
of Hamlet at La Scala. He will prob- 
ably return here after Easter to sing 
one performance of this opera, also ‘La 
Favorita.’ 

“Naturally my master is very happy 
over my success here. He heard me in 
opera for the first time last Thursday 
night.” 





Mayor Mitchel and Consuls-General of 
Allies at Duncan Matinée 


Mayor Mitchel and the consuls-general 
of France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, Cuba and Roumania witnessed 
the performance of Isadora Duncan and 
her pupils at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 11 in a patriotic pro- 
gram. Ganne’s “Marche Lorraine,” 
“The Marseillaise,’” ‘America’ and 
“Marche Slav” were wildly cheered by a 
huge audience that rose to its feet when 
Miss Duncan and her pupils gave their 
stirring interpretations of the national 
songs. An orchestra, under the capable 
direction of Oscar Spirescu, acquitted 
itself nobly in Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, the Schubert “Unfinished” and 
in Brahms and Schubert waltzes. i 





Nitric Acid Thrown in Music Teacher’s 
Face 


Harris W. Maurer, thirty-one years 
old, a music teacher, of 1875 Washington 
Avenue, the Bronx, New York, was near- 
ly blinded on April 12, when an unidenti- 
fied man threw nitric acid into his face 
and ran away. Mr. Maurer was taken 
to the Lincoln Hospital, where it was 
found that the acid has destroyed the 
sight of one of his eyes. He could give 
no reason for the attack. ’ 
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NOTABLE CONCERT 
COURSE FOR CANTON 


Leading Artists Engaged for Re- 
markable Series— A Visit 
from Stransky’s Men 


CANTON, OHIO, April 7.—The recent 
announcement of the People’s Musical 
Course for next season was hailed with 
delight by Canton’s music-lovers. The 
latter had good reason to feel gratified, 
for the course of ten concerts will bring 
the following fine artists and organiza- 
tions to this city. 





Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano; Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist ; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Anna Case, soprano; Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, and Percy Hemus, baritone (joint 
recital) ; Oratorio Quartet; Catherine Ridge- 
way, reader; Elsie Baker, contralto. 


This series is the outgrowth of a lec- 
ture course plan established thirty-three 
years ago. Until this season the ex- 
ceedingly nominal charge for each at- 
traction was ten cents for admission and 
a like sum for reservation. Owing to 
the heavy demand for tickets, the price 
for reservations was increased this sea- 
son to fifteen cents. It was decided re- 


cently to make next year’s course ex- 
clusively musical. A general vote was 
taken and the decision was practically 
unanimous in favor of a series of musi- 
cal events as opposed to a mixed course. 
Although the sale of tickets does not 
open until June, almost 2000 are already 
bespoken, 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Josef Stransky, conductor, lately 
concluded this season’s lecture course 
series. The Auditorium was filled, 4000 
being in attendance. There was vigor- 
ous applause for the organization’s 
splendid playing of a program which in- 
cluded Goldmark’s “Spring” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Two Elegiac Melodies for 
Strings,” the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saéns and other numbers. 

Pupils of various village and rural 
schools of this county participated in a 
song contest held in the First Presby- 
terian Church of this city, on March 381. 
The judges were J. Paul Jones, super- 
visor of music in Cleveland schools, and 
Miss A. M. Shamel, supervisor of music 
in Kent schools. R. L. M. 





Pupils of Mrs. Henrietta Hascall in En- 
joyable Boston Recital 


Boston, March 31.—Mrs. Henrietta 
Hascall, the voice teacher of this city, 
presented some of her pupils in recital 
at Jacob Sleeper Hall, on March 28. 
The singers were Harriet Sterling Hem- 
enway, contralto; Edna Spry, soprano; 
Eva Wessells, soprano; Doris Prowse, 
soprano; Nita Cowlishaw, soprano; 
Marion Sprague, soprano; Ethel Dob- 
son Sayles, soprano; Mrs. Joseph Ross, 
soprano; Alice Reese, contralto; Beatrice 
Osgood, soprano; Mrs. Harrison J. 
Woodruff, coloratura soprano; Mrs. Vic- 
tor, Gilbert, soprano. Mrs. Hemenway 


sang an aria by Max Bruch, from 
“Andromache,” very capably. Marion 
Sprague did a group of Old French 
songs in the Yvette Guilbert man- 
ner, and the singing of Alice Reese 
was also most enjoyable. Mrs. Victor 
Gilbert gave rare charm to Oliver’s set 
of songs from Old London. The remain- 
ing singers all gave a good account of 
themselves. W. H. L. 


OFFER MRS. WORRELL’S MUSIC 








Composer Aided by Talented Artists in 
Buckhout Musicale 


Compositions of Lola Carrier Worrell, 
formerly of Denver and now resident in 
New York, made up the program at 
Mme. Buckhout’s New York studio on 
March 31. Mrs. Worrell, who presided 
at the piano, came successfully through 
the ordeal that faces a composer when 
an entire program of his works is given. 

Of her songs, we particularly liked 
“Waiting,” sung by Mme. Buckhout; 
“Hohe Liebe,” interpreted artistically by 
Richard Hale, baritone, and “Celtic 
Song,” also given by Mr. Hale. Repeti- 
tions were exacted of the “Autumn 
Bacchanal” and “Memories,” the latter 
dedicated to Mme. Buckhout; of “Pirate 
Ben” and of a Reverie, dedicated to Mi- 
chael Penha, the ’cellist, who played it 
most pleasingly. An effective piano 
piece, “The Sea,” was played by the 
composer, who joined with Mr. Penha 
in two well conceived movements of a 
Fantasy in C Major, inspired by poems 
entitled “Struggle” and “The Mist Came 
Over the Bay.” K. S. C. 





Tenor Makes Appeal Against Hammer- 
‘stein 


ALBANY, April 5.—Florencio Constan- 
tino, the tenor, to-day made an appeal 
from an order of the lower court affirm- 
ing a judgment in favor of Oscar Ham- 
merstein, the opera impresario, for 
$30,102 against him for an _ alleged 
breach of contract on the part of the 
singer. The action was brought to re. 
cover $25,000 as liquidated damages for 
an alleged breach of contract by which 
the defendant was to sing in opera under 
the management of Hammerstein for the 
seasons of 1908-9 and 1909-10 at the rate 
of $500 for each performance. Hammer- 
stein reserved the right to extend the 
employment for three additional seasons 
at an increased salary and to enjoin Con- 
stantino from making any other engage- 
ment, as long as he was willing to em- 
ploy him during the contract term. After 
the first season the singer alleged he 
was unable to learn if he was to be re- 
tained and signed a contract with the 
Boston Opera Company. He maintained 
that Hammerstein had broken the con- 
tract by failure properly to advertise 
and feature him. 





Harriet Sterling Hemenway, the Bos- 
ton contralto, in addition to her recent 
engagement to sing with the Danville 
chorus in Danville, Va., in April, has 
been engaged to sing with the Brook. 
line Choral Society, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor at its spring concert this 


month, and also with the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Choral Society, Nelson P. Cof- 
fin, conductor, at its spring festival. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO SCORES IN PARIS OPERA DEBUT 


Edith de Lys Sings Title Role in 
a Resurrection of Donizetti's 
‘‘Marie de Rohan,” with Bat- 
tistini in the Leading Baritone 
Réle—Chenal as ‘“‘Aphrodite’”’ 
at Opéra Comique—Renaud 
Singing in Monte Carlo Opera 
—_A Performance at the Front 
of “The Daughter of the 
Regiment” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, March 30, 1917. 


HE rebirth of Donizetti’s old work, 
“Marie de Rohan,” at the Grand 
Opéra Thursday evening was attended 
by two important events in the music 
world of Paris—the début of Edith de 
Lys, the American soprano, on the 
French stage, and the adoption of the 
baritone réle in this country by the Ital- 
ian, Battistini. It was the most interest- 
ing artistic event that has taken place 
at the Opéra for years, for not only were 
the leading parts sung by big artists and 
the orchestra, under the baton of an old 
favorite, Arturo Vigna, but the chorus 
was faultless and the carefully rehearsed 
ensemble showed what singers and or- 
chestra were capable of under flattering 
conditions. 

Battistini came from Monte Carlo to 
sing here, as did the other two Italian 
artists, Merina-Lollini and Re. The pro- 
ceeds of the performance went for the 
benefit of mutilated soldiers. For the 
first time since the declaration of war 
women: were in evening dress and the 
house was brilliant with beautiful toi- 
lettes and exquisite jewels. 

Edith de Lys, who has sung the réle 
of Marie de Rohan with Battistini in 
Milan, Petrograd, Prague and Brussels, 
was first heard here last summer at a 
benefit given at the Comédie Frangaise 
for sailors and seamen, and she made a 
profound impression in the one act she 
gave of “La Traviata.” Not more pro- 
found than as Marie de Rohan, however, 
for when she appeared in the first act, 
the audience realized that an-artist was 
before them. Her enunciation of Italian 
(the work was given entirely in that 
tongue), the bell-like timbre, the sym- 
pathetic quality of the voice, made any 
note she took thrilling. The part is one 


of the most difficult ever written; there 
are few composers nowadays who would 
attempt to require such gymnastics from 
the singer. But the difficulties were tri- 
umphantly overcome by Miss de Lys, 
and the high C forte showed the range 
of this voice, so rich in the medium and 
lower register. 

The old Italian school will never be 
dead as long as Battistini is alive and 
able to demonstrate its bel canto. His 
voice is as fresh, as warm, as impas- 
ioned as though he were in the twenties, 
and it all evidences what is possible if a 
‘inger preserves his voice by correct 
placing and judicious handling. His 
‘reatment of crescendi, shading, pianis- 
mo passages is something too seldom 
eard in this epoch. His acting left 
iothing to be desired and, though to 
most of the audience Italian was an un- 
nown tongue, the listeners could easily 
inderstand and follow the action. 
_Vigna proved a master of his musi- 
ians. Never was one passage uninter- 
sting, never was one phrase of the score 
‘assed with indifference. Most of the 
vork was conducted without a score. 

The Opéra Comique gave at least one 
‘ne performance this week, with Marthe 
henal playing the chief réle in “Aphro- 
ite.” The other singers were Mathieu, 
yaultier, Billa-Azema and Darmel, Al- 
ard, Lheureux, Ghasne and Azema. The 





EXCLUSIVE 


MANAGEMENT: 


By, 


No. 1—Marthe Chenal of the Paris Opéra Comique; 
No. 2—Arturo Vigna, Who Directed the Star Performance of “Marie de Rohan” 


at the Grand Opéra in Paris; No. 3—Fenella, Whose Singing, with Guitar Accompaniment, is Often a Feature of Paris 
Entertainments; No. 4—Edith de Lys, American Soprano, Who Recently Made a Successful Début at the Grand 


Opéra in Paris 


composer, Camille Erlanger, himself con- 
ducted. This piece is one of the stars 
in the répertoire of the house, and when 
it is given with Chenal the house is 
packed. Chenal makes not only an allur- 
ing Aphrodite, but she is_ refined 
throughout, and this compliment cannot 
in truth be paid to every singer that has 
attempted the réle. Chenal’s voice grows 
stronger with use and at the close of the 
performance her notes were as fresh and 
as liquid as at the beginning. 

Darmel, who is a Belgian and has 
been singing leading roéles in Paris for 
some years, has a remarkably sweet 
voice, though he does not always act 
with vigor or as though his soul were in 
his part. This was the way when he 
sang this week, and his scenes with 
Chenal were sometimes almost cold. Al- 
lard was fine both as actor and singer, 
and Lheureux sang with great success. 

The Salle de Féte in the hotel of 
Mme. Edenkoven was the scene of a 
patriotic Russian gathering Saturday, 
when a concert was given for the benefit 
of Russian wounded soldiers. Many com- 
posers and other musicians were there, 
and the program proved a great draw- 
ing card. Each number was interesting, 
and the artists were recalled, but Mme. 
Montjovet was the only one that re- 
sponded after cries of “Bis! Bis!” to 
her “Papillon.” It was the first time we 
had seen and heard the violoncellist, 
Polain, since before the war, and when 
he appeared on the stage with his well 
worn uniform that told the story of the 
trenches, he was given a royal salute. 

Puccini’s new opera, “La Rondine” 
(“The Swallow’) was to have been 
staged this week at the Monte Carlo 
Opera, but no news has come of the per- 
formance and it is thought that for some 
reason or other the inauguration was 
side-tracked—no doubt because of the 
cold weather along the Riviera. 

“Cléopatre,” the last work of Massenet 
so far unknown to Parisians, is expected 
to be given here before the close of the 
season. “Cléopatre” has been given both 
in Chicago and Monte Carlo with Kous- 
nezoff in the title réle. Massenet’s idea 
was to have the piece sung by a mezzo- 
soprano, and his idea will now be car- 
ried out, though just who the singer is 
to be is a secret. 

A young artist in the Latin Quarter 
who has drawn applause with her songs 
and guitar music is Fenella, who is said 
to have American, Hungarian, Italian 
and Russian blood in her veins. She has 
traveled all over the world and has gath- 
ered the best of the folk-songs from 
every country, and her singing of them 
is delightful. I heard her recently and 
was struck not only with her rich, mel- 
low voice, but with her manner of sing- 
ing and of handling the guitar. Fenella 
was preparing for the legitimate opera 
stage when the war wind blew her into 
Paris, and here she is staying, adding 
to her répertoire and helping along the 
cause of the Allies by assisting in pro- 
grams for war charities. 

The Gaité Lyric is open, and the sing- 
ers engaged by the government are giv- 
ing their services there. No new artists 
have been engaged, and the pieces given 
are those the audiences used to hear 
in the good old days. This week “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” “Le Barbier de 
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Seville,” “Le Viviandiére”’ and “La 
Juive” are on the boards. 





The Opéra’s Roll of Honor 


Paris, March 22.—The Director of the 
Grand Opéra, Jacques Rouché, has sent 
broadcast a circular on the occasion of 
the forthcoming manifestation at the 
Opéra in aid of the relief fund for its 
mobilized musicians, singers, dancers 
and other employees. A gala perform- 
ance will take place this evening, and 
will be enhanced by the services of the 
American soprano, Edith de Lys, and the 
Italian baritone, Battistini. The circu- 
lar reads: 


“The constant and devoted interest which 
you have never ceased to manifest in the 
Opéra leads us to draw your attention in 
particular to the performance of March 
22. This entertainment is to be given in 
aid of our mobilized colleagues. 

The Opéra has provided the French army 
with an important contingent, representing 
about the strength of a company. Singers, 
dancers, members of the orchestra, copyists, 
workmen, mechanics, electricians—our col- 
laborators of all ranks are found among 
them. Here is an extract from the Golden 
Book of the Opéra: 

“Killed at the front (orchestra): MM. 
Jenck, Rousseau, Girard, Portet, Langevin, 
de Félicis, Lamouret, Bailleux. (Chorus) : 
Claudin, Jr.; Louis Pons, Tramasset, Oswald- 
Cottel, Gilliet. 

“Wounded (orchestra): Marneff, Dupuy, 
Limonot, Gibier. (Chorus): Gaillard (Ray- 
nald), Borgnet (dresser) ; Montbazet, Ville- 
minot, Boufort, Monut. (Ballet): Aveline, 


Friant, Leblanc, Péricat. (Mechanics) : 
Chaplin, Guyot, Thomas, Valat. 
“Prisoners (Chorus): Hamelin, Priem. 


(Ballet) : Aveline. (Mechanics) : Brieu, Valat. 

“Legion of Honor (orchestra): Gauckler, 
Gaillard (Raynald). 

“Médaille Militaire 
(dresser) ; Montbazet. 

“Croix de Guerre (orchestra): Gaillard, 
Buisson, Meunier, Gibier, Tudesq. (Chorus) : 
Borgnet, Claudin, Pons (dresser); Mont- 
banet. (Ballet): E. Ricaux. (Mechanics) ; 
Guyot, Thomas.” 


(chorus): Borgnet 


Restrictions upon the theaters, music 
halls and moving pictures have been re- 
moved, subject to the condition that the 
buildings shall not be heated. The Opéra 
and Opéra Comique, with the Comedie 
Francaise, give performances on Thurs- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, and on these 
evenings the “Metro” or underground 
railway runs an hour later—till eleven 
o’clock. 

News of brilliant successes in the 
Opera at Monte Carlo comes to Paris. 
Not only are the operas presented high 
in favor, but the singers are among the 
first in France and Italy. The three 
works of Massenet, “Hérodiade,” 
“Manon” and “Werther,” formed a kind 
of Massenet Festival, and the interpre- 
tations could hardly have been improved 
upon. 

The baritone, Maurice Renaud, took 
the part of Herod. Voluntarily enlist- 
ing in the war during its first days, this 
artist forgot his triumphs as a musician 
to devote himself solely to military duty, 
and in the first year of the combat 
gained the Croix de Guerre and the 
Legion of Honor. Renaud has returned 
to the stage only to take part in benefit 
performances and in this way help out 
materially his brother soldiers in the 
trenches. Renaud is ever the admirable 
singer and great actor, and of all the 
Herods on the French stage, he is now 
proclaimed the best. 

At this performance Mlle. Heldy, 
young and charming, was a_ seductive 








and powerful Salomé. Mme. Royer made 
an impressive Herodias. The réle of 
John the Baptist was sung by the tenor, 
Lafitte. Leon Jehin led the orchestra, 
which is said to have shown perfection 
of execution. 


Opera at the Front 


The artists who left Paris en auto last 
week to sing at the Théatre aux Armées 
were of ‘the elect, and no doubt felt the 
honor that was theirs in playing before 
the soldiers. There were four cars of 
them, and they were absent “somewhere 
in France” three days, returning Sun- 
day morning. According to Rousseau of 
the Opéra Comique, the tournée was a 
great success, and never was an audience 
so well pleased and grateful. A _ splen- 
did feature of the performance was the 
production of Donizetti’s “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” with a cast that included 
Marie-Louise Rolland of the Opéra Co- 
mique, Suzanne Labarthe of the Gaité et 
Trianon-Lyrique, Mare Guillot and M. 
Rousseau of the Opéra Comique and M. 
Nuigam of the Eldorado. Professor 
Legris of the Théatre Robert-Houdin 
conducted. 

The two concerts given for the Aide 
Affecteuse aux Musiciens at the Laurent 
Hall last week and the week before were 
highly successful from an artistic as well 
as financial point of view. The séances 
were distinguished by the presence of 
Claude Debussy, who played some of his 
own compositions. Paris offers nothing 
better than the musicians that assisted 
at the two concerts—Rose _ Feart, 
Thérése Chaigneau Rummel, Walter 
Morse Rummel and Manouvrier, Jarecki 
and Jamet. 

Walter Morse Rummel, who is a close 
friend and disciple of Debussy, has been 
often chosen by the latter to play his 
works, and Mr. Rummel rarely gives a 
program without at least one number of 
this composer. He seems to enter into 
the spirit of Debussy, and his playing of 
the unique harmonies is ever character- 
ized by refinement, exquisite shading and 
delicacy. 

This winter has been remarkable for 
the number of new ballets put on at the 
Grand Opéra. Fully half a dozen are 
now in operation changing about from 
week to week, and the public seems to 
have taken renewed interest in the beau- 
tiful scenic effect and the movements 
of the dancers. Most of these artists 
are women and no doubt the ballet is 
used to cover up the absence of men. 
Other theaters have also assisted in the 
resurrection of the dance. 

The most popular ballet put on at the 
Grand is “Les Abeilles,” in one act, by 
Igor Strawinsky. I mentioned the first 
performance of the ballet some time ago, 
and of the great success it proved. 
Hardly a week passes but that the piece, 
with its beehive and buzzing violin mu- 
sic, is not heard. Of course, the ballet 
is Russian, music and all—the stunning 
applications of color in stage setting 
and frocks, the technique of the dancers, 
their gestures, all the shades running to- 
gether in a confused mass both as -to 
color and music. “The Bees” is sure to 
have long life and before another year 
will surely have been heard all over the 
globe, war or no war. 

LEONORA RAINES. 
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“COME BUY,” “THE MILLER’S DAUGH- 
TER.” By A. Buzzi-Peccia. ‘‘Alone With 
Night.” By William Lester. ‘‘Come, Join 
the Dance.” By Jesse M. Winne. ‘‘Aubade.’’ 
By Jean ten Have. (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
“Two September Songs.’’ By Roger Quil- 
ter, Op. 18, Nos. 5 and 6. ‘‘A Corner in the 
World.” By Robert Eden. (Elkin & Co., 
Ltd.—G. Ricordi & Co.) 


In these two songs, “Come Buy” and 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia has written in the old style and 
with exceptional success. “Come Buy,” 
a setting of “Lawn as white as driven 
snow” from Shakespeare’s ‘‘Winter’s 
Tale,” is in the manner of a Mozart 
aria, crisp and lovely, pure in style, un- 


affected by any modern touch. “The Mil- 
ler’s Daughter,” which Alma Gluck in- 
troduced at her last New York recital, 
is a delightful melody in A major, % 
time, in which Mr. Buzzi-Peccia has com- 
posed to Tennyson’s charming poem. 
There is a Mozartean feeling in this 
song, too. Both are written for the voice 
with exceptional skill, the composer _be- 
ing a vocal maestro of acknowledged 
repute, while the accompaniments are 
fashioned in a musicianly manner. 
“Come Buy” is for a medium or high 
voice; “The Miller’s Daughter” for a 
high voice. 

Mr. Lester’s “Alone with Night,” to a 
text by Frederick H. Martens, is an agree- 
able song, rather in the ballad manner— 
a manner not familiar to us in connec- 
tion with this gifted Chicago composer. 
It is issued in two keys. A bright and 
cheery waltz-song is Mr. Winne’s “Come, 
Join the Dance,” with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for vocal display. Three editions, 
all high, are published, one for mezzo- 
soprano, one for soprano, the third for 
a full-fledged coloratura. 

Mr. ten Have’s “Aubade,” dedicated to 
Jacques Thibaud, is a graceful little vio- 
lin solo, written capitally for the instru- 
ment, with a good, sane accompaniment. 
It should make a serviceable recital num- 
ber in a group of short pieces. 

From the house of Elkin in anid 
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DAVID HOCHSTEIN 


Violinist... 


“OPERA CONCERT.” 


Margarete Matzenauer and Luca Botta were the soloists of 
“opera concert’ at the Metropolitan, 
Hochstein’s playing of the Wieniawski concerto was enthusiastically received, and 
when he came to the “finale a la Zingara”’ 
His encores had to be many and were given with a delicacy which 
proved how thorough and reserved an artist this young violinist is. 
selections were the Chopin-Auer nocturne and the temperamental Bohemian dances 
of Sevcik.—New York Evening Sun, Monday, March 26, 1917. 
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for which the New York Ricordi house is 
American agent, we find two entrancing 
short songs by the always engaging Mr. 
Quilter. These are “Through the 
Sunny Garden” and “The Valley and 
the Hill” and are called “Two September 
Songs,” issued under one cover. They 
are in Mr. Quilter’s best idiom, char- 
acteristic in harmonic fragrance and 
deft workmanship. They are dedicated 
to Muriel Foster. Editions for high and 
low voice appear. 

Mr. Eden’s “A Corner in the World” 
is a trifle better musically than his much 
sung “What in the Air To-day?”; it is 
not to be taken too seriously, however. 

* * * 


“LOVE’S DELIGHT” (“PLAISIR 
d’AMOUR’”’). By Padre Martini. Trans- 
cribed by Maud Powell. Andante Pathe- 
tique, Novelette. By Arthur Emil Uhe. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


Miss Powell has made another of her 
fascinating transcriptions for violin with 
piano accompaniment, this time of the 
familiar Martini ‘“Plaisir d’Amour.” It 
is done with a nice appreciation of its 
character and, as one would expect of 
Miss Powell, in most idiomatic manner 
for her instrument. 

Mr. Uhe’s two pieces are pleasant, 
without being exciting. The Andante 
Pathétique is for violin with piano ac- 
companiment and is a rather reactionary 
matter, composed in the idiom of the 
Sivori Romances and the violinist-com- 
posers of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The Novelette is for 
piano solo and is an intelligent develop- 
ment of an idea, first given out in a full 
unison, D major, then transformed in 
D minor and later restated as an An- 
dante section in augmented form in the 
tonality of the piece. Both of these com- 
positions will be useful in teaching. 


* * * 


NEW SACRED OCTAVO 
Fischer.) 


ISSUES. (Carl 


G. Marschal-Loepke has composed two 
admirable anthems in “Heal Me, O 
Lord,” for unaccompanied mixed voices, 
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New York and Boston Critics Once More Pay Tribute 
to the Fine Art of 


EDDY BROWN 


In both cities the verdict was unmistakable—that Eddy Brown ranks among 
the foremost violinists of the day. The receipts of his Farewell Recital in 
Carnegie Hall were over $3,000 (attested box office statement on record)— 
convincing proof of his metropolitan popularity. Throughout the country 
he has continued to win extraordinary success. 
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and “Welcome, Happy Morning.” They 
show her just as able in sacred music, 
as in her always interesting secular com- 
positions. Other new issues are John 
Wiegand’s “Approach, My Soul, the 
Mercy Seat,” Carl Venth’s “Very Early 
in the Morning,” and W. C. Bennett’s 
God Is a Spirit” and Henry Hiles’s 
“The Lord Is My Light,” both of the 
latter revised and edited by C. P. Scott. 
These are excellent compositions which 
should be examined by organists and 
choirmasters. We like particularly the 
Marschal-Loepke “Heal Me, O Lord,” 
and the Venth anthem. 


* * * 


“AN INTERLUDE.” By Clarence Lucas. 
‘‘Plainte d’Amour.” By A. Louis Scarmo- 
lin. “Little Thoughts of Little Tots.” By 
A. Louis Scarmolin. New Songs and Bal- 
lads for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. (Boosey & Co.) 


When Mr. Lucas’s set of “Holiday 
Sketches” for the piano was issued two 
seasons ago, we chose from it “An Inter- 
lude” as the particular gem. Our predi- 
lection seems to be approved by the ap- 
pearance of this ingratiating Andante 
espressivo in sheet form. It is a minia- 
ture, a finely felt one, and should gain 
further popularity now that it may be 
had as a single number. Mr. Scarmo- 
lin’s “Plainte d’Amour” is a well written 
piano solo, revealing a fluent melodic 
sense and the ability to write in the 
idiom of the instrument. 

This composer, in his album of “Little 
Thoughts of Little Tots,” has accom- 
plished a work intended “to facilitate 
the study of pianoforte for children. The 
main object of the studies is to make 
the child forget that he is practising.” 
(We quote from the composer’s fore- 
word.) The pieces are given attractive 
titles, such as “Tell Me What’s Your 
Name,” “IT Must Do My Homework,” 
“Mother Calls Me Pet,” etc. Each piece 
is built on a motive, a musical setting of 
the title, which is printed between the 
two staffs, and when this motive occurs 
in the piece the words are again printed 
with it, to recall it to the pupil. This 
has a stimulating effect and shows peda- 
gogical insight on the part of the com- 
poser. The whole set of eight pieces is 
musicianly in structure and reflects great 
credit on Mr. Scarmolin. 

The new songs and ballads are A. 
Herbert-Brewer’s “Moon-Time,” Daniel 
Protheroe’s “The Road to Peggy’s 
Heart,” Frederick W. Sparrow’s “The 
Dream - Cottage,” A. Buzzi- Peccia’s 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl” and “When Molly 
Smiles,” Haydn Wood’s “Hidden Pearls,” 
Richard Bloye’s “St. Peter and _ the 
Rose,” Walter Guernsey Reynolds’s 
“Over the Dunes” and Arthur Charlton’s 
Mendelssohnian duet, “Even-Song.” 

The Buzzi-Peccia, Bloye and Wood 
songs stand out prominently. Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia has given us a very individual 
song in his setting of “Sweet Suffolk 
Owl”; it is modern in its harmonic 
scheme and is a faithful reflection of 
the poetic thought. It requires a singer 
of real interpretative ability to present 
it. “When Molly Smiles” is light and 
graceful and will make a splendid en- 
core song. There is poetic feeling in 
Bloye’s “St. Peter and the Rose.” 

* * * 
FUGATO-HUMORESQUE ON THE THEME 
OF “DIXIE.” By Mana Zucca, Op. 21. 
(G. Schirmer ) 


Miss Zucca’s compositions reach us in 
goodly number these days and we fre- 
quently ‘find them worthy of praise. This 
one is surely the best piano work we 
have thus far seen from her pen. It is, 
as its title states, a humoresque in 
fugato style on the theme of “Dixie.” 
Such a composition requires two things: 
technical compositional skill and a 
sense of humor. We have always known 
Mana Zucca had the former and we 
are assured after a careful examination 
of this piece that the latter is also in 
her possession. 

We like the directness of this contra- 
puntal excursion; we admire the deft 
manner in which it is set down for the 
piano and we are very happy that in 
working out the theme Miss Zucca has 
not grown dull. (One is so apt to in 
writing counterpoint.) But here it must 
have been Miss Zucca’s humor that 
saved her. The theme is twisted and 
turned and made excellent use of and 
finally is stated marcatissimo in octaves 
in the left hand, with broken chords ac- 
companying it in the right. The ending 
Pesante is splendidly harmonized. Here 
is a piece that should be widely played; 
though taxing from a technical stand- 
point, it is, nevertheless, playable and 
will be welcomed in recitals. It is about 
time that concert pianists ceased their 
constant playing of paraphrases on Jo- 
hann Strauss waltzes and did something 
else. For this we can recommend noth- 
ing more warmly than Mana Zucca’s 
“Fugato-Humoresque on ‘Dixie.’” 





IS KEEPING EASTER 
(H. W 


“THE CHURCH 
DAY.’’ By Frederick Schlieder. 
Gray Co.) 


A splendid Easter carol for mixe 
voices in real polyphonic style is thi 
one by Mr. Schlieder. It is refreshin 
to examine so carefully written a caro 
in which its composer’s musicianshi; 
shines resplendent. It is intended t. 
be sung unaccompanied. 


* * * 


“HAIL, DEAR CONQUEROR!” 
James. (G. Schirmer.) 


By Phil 


Mr. James adds a fine Easter anthe: 
to his list in this work, written fo 
chorus of mixed voices with organ. Lik 
the majority of his anthems it is diff 
cult and not to be attempted by am: 
teur choirs. Modern to the core, it i 
most convincing and again impresses u 
with its composer’s extraordinary git 
in composing church music that ha 
true individuality. The counterpoint i 
good and the voice-writing well ma: 
aged. The three opening measures fo: 
the organ recall the main theme of th 
slow movement of Brahms’s Trio, Op. +, 
which is curiously enough in the san 
key, B major. It stands out chiefly, we 
believe, because this theme is not em- 
ployed in the voice parts later in the 
anthem. There is a dedication: “To 
my Friend, Arthur S. Hyde, Esq., and 
the Choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York.” 


* * * 


“PIERROT.” 
Schirmer.) 


By Vincent Speciale. (G. 


This is a very pretty air de ballet for 
piano solo, melodic in style, somewhat 
in the manner of the ballet music of 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” Mr. Speciale 
has a sense of melody, typically Italian in 
its flow, and he writes with taste rather 
than with distinction. The piece is not 
difficult to play and will be useful in 
teaching. A. W. K. 





Boston Opera Company Delights Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 6.—The Bos- 
ton Opera Company gave “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Iris” and “Tosca” at Conven- 
tion Hall last week, under the local man- 
agement of Louis Shouse, in conjunction 
with the Business Men’s Opera Organ- 
ization. The performances were re- 
markably polished, better than ever 
given here in the past. The ballet was 
of especial interest, as the premiére dan- 
seuse, Mlle. Rhea, is a ee — girl. 

B. 
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“LIKE MELBA AT HER BEST” 


** Take Melba at her best 
and then you have an 
idea how 

GRACE KERNS 
sang on Thursday 
night.’’ 


Statement made by Joseph Pache, Con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of Bal- 
timore after the concert on Feb. 22. 
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RELIEVING NEW YORK’S MUSICAL 
FAMINE IN THE SUMMER MONTHS 








A Condition Brought About by Social Tradition—How the Civic 
Orchestral Concerts Served to Offset it and Prove the Ave- 
rage New Yorker’s Genuine Love for Good Serious Music 








HY has the rule of “winter feast 
W and summer famine” prevailed for 
so long in American musical circles? 
Why is one supposed to pack away mu- 
sical tastes simultaneously with winter 
flannels? To endure an absolute dearth 
of music during five months of the 
year and for the remaining seven listen 
to opera and concert and recital until 
audiences become satiated and critics 
go mad? 

“Social tradition” was the answer 
given when these questions were carried 
to Walter Henry Rothwell, whose 
achievements last summer as conductor 
of the Civic Orchestral concerts of New 
York served to dispel the time-worn myth 
that people will not listen to good music 
during the summer months. 

“New York is guided by the rules of 
a winter social season,” said Mr. Roth- 
well, “just as London—-partly because 
of the opening of Parliament and the 
consequent presence of social) leaders and 
other persons of distinction—has its sea- 
son in the spring and early summer. The 
New York plan of a winter season works 
admirably for society folk and for the 
moderately well-to-do music-lovers, but 
it takes no account of two very important 
classes—the genuine devotees of good 
music who cannot afford to pay prices 
that range above a dollar for seats, and 
the students, leaders of choral societies 
and teachers who come to New York to 
study during the summer. 

“Paris long ago recognized its posi- 
tion as a tourist city aud for that rea- 
son one may hear good music in Paris 
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during any month of the year. The 
Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique do 
not close their doors when fashionable 
Paris goes to the country. New York 
must, sooner or later, recognize its posi- 





Walter Who Con- 


Henry Rothwell, 
ducted the Civic Orchestra Concerts 
in New York Last Summer 


tion as the great center in this country 
to which music students and the travel- 
ing public are attracted and the neces- 
sity for providing serious music, pre- 
sented by competent artists, during the 
season when society is out of the city.” 

This situation was realized by the 
men and women who underwrote the 
project for giving a series of Civic Or- 
chestral concerts in Madison Square 
Garden last summer. They knew that 
such concerts could not be made self- 
supporting at nominal prices, but were 
willing to meet the deficit because they 
recognized the worth and dignity of the 
work. And this realization inspired the 
famous soloists—whose regular fees 
would have made their appearances at 
such concerts prohibitive—to appear 
without pay, gladly giving their services 
to help make summer symphony concerts 
a permanent feature of New York’s mu- 
sical life. 

But the recognition that had the great- 
est significance came from the audiences 
that attended last summer’s concerts. 
For several concerts there was not 


enough room for those who wished to 
attend. At other concerts the seating 
capacity was nearly exhausted. When 
8000 persons attend a symphony concert 
on one of the most torrid evenings of an 
unusually hot summer, they do not go 
because it is fashionable or because it 
gives them an opportunity to display 
elaborate clothes—they go because they 
want to listen to good music. How much 
so is evidenced from the fact that the 
concerts were given during a great street 
railway strike, while the scourge of in- 
fantile paralysis was keeping thousands 
of persons away from public gatherings 
of all kinds and during unprecedented 
hot weather. And the people did not 
gather to hear “light” music, but a 
program of symphonic compositions quite 
as serious as those presented during the 
winter. 

“That was the condition which pleased 
me most,” said Mr. Rothwell in discuss- 
ing the programs presented at the ini- 
tial series of summer concerts. “My ex- 
perience has convinced me that people 
do want to hear music of the best grade. 
The symphony concert has, of course, its 
own definite field. It does not take the 
place of open-air opera, band concerts 
in the parks or community chorus work, 
but it makes a direct appeal to the 
classes of men and women to whom I 
have previously referred—who will al- 
ways attend concerts where they can, 
for a moderate expenditure, hear good 
music well played. In addition, there 
are the converts to good music that the 
symphony concerts have made. I refer 
to the great number of business men 
who remain in the city during most of 
the summer and who formed a sur- 
prisingly large part of the Garden au- 
diences. We found that the ‘tired 
business men’ enjoy other forms of en- 
tertainment than the musical shows. 
They came to the symphony concerts, 
found them pleasing and came again and 
again.” 


Miss Maynard’s Work 


The concerts of the Civic Orchestral 
Society last summer were the direct re- 
sult of the efforts of Martha Maynard, 
who has been engaged in similar projects 
for some time. She interested a large 
group of prominent men and women to 
underwrite the concerts, and the financial 
backers of the project have intimated 
their willingness to continue this year 
the work which had such an auspicious 
beginning last season. 

The society secured in Mr. Rothwell 
a serious and talented musician to lead 
an orchestra drawn from the ranks of 
the Philharmonic Society, the Symphony 
Society of New York and the Metropol- 
itan Opera House orchestra. English 
by birth, Mr. Rothwell received his mu- 
sical education in Germany and Austria. 
He made his first appearance in this 
country as conductor for Henry W. Sav- 
age’s production of “Parsifal.” Later 
he headed the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra for seven years. He is widely 
known as a composer and has devoted 
much of his time to coaching during the 
last two years. 

But Mr. Rothwell’s 


most notable 
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achievement is the fact that he can make 
8000 persons sit through an entire sym- 
phony on a stifling night in August— 
and then have them come back for more 
at the next opportunity. 

MAY STANLEY. 





Herbert’s “Natoma” Given Exposition 
by Tacoma Club 
TACOMA, WASH., April 2.—Under the 


auspices of the music committee of the 
Commercial Club, the first of a series of 
complimentary musicales was given on 
March 31. The program included instru- 
mental numbers by the Ensemble Vio- 
linistes’ Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
C. E. Dunkleberger, vocal solos by Mrs. 
Chandler Sloan, soprano, and numbers 
by little Vivian Gough, child violinist. 
The St. Cecelia Club gave the March 
musicale Friday afternoon, presenting 
the opera “Natoma,” by Victor Herbert. 
The story was read by Mrs. C. P. Gam- 
mon and the songs and dances present- 
ed by talented members of the club. 
A. W. R. 





Artists for Maine Music 


Festivals 


BANGOR, ME., April 8.—William R. 
Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music 
Festivals, has announced the complete 
list of artists for the twenty-first an- 
nual festival to be held in Bangor, Sept. 
27, 28 and 29 and in Portland, Oct. 1, 
2 and 3. The list is as follows: Amel- 
ita Galli-Curci, Julia Culp, Percy 
Grainger, Coenraad v. Bos, accompanist 
for Mme. Culp; Ethel Frank, soprano; 
Vernon Stiles, tenor, and Duncan Rob- 
J. L. B. 


Frank La Forge 


Announce 
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SELECT ‘‘TWO BEST 
KENTUCKY VOICES” 


Columbia ‘‘Post’’ Contest Decided 
at Concert—Werrenrath Again 
Triumphs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 11.—Mary 
Marko, soprano, of Danville, and Clar- 
ence Wolff, baritone, of this city, were 
declared to be the two best singers of 
Kentucky in a contest conducted by the 
Evening Post of Louisville and the 
Columbia Grafonola Company of New 
York. Twelve contestants, the success- 


ful ones of an original list of one hun- 
dred, appeared in a test concert on Mon- 
day night at Macauley’s Theater before 
a jury composed of Jenny Dufau of the 
Chicago Opera Company; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the baritone; Mrs. Americus 
Callahan, soprano, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Emily. Davidson, singing teacher, and 
Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of public 
school music in Louisville, and an im- 
mense audience. More than 1,000 per- 
sons were unable to gain admission. 
Miss Marko and Mr. Wolff will be taken 
to New York by the Columbia company, 
and records of their voices made. These 
records will be placed on sale, and for 
each record sold twenty-five cents will 
be placed in a fund, to be used for their 
musical training. 

Much of the credit for the contest is 
due Richard Knott, Jr., of the Evening 
Post, whose Saturday musical page is a 
finely conducted feature that is widely 





read. It is the only one of its kind in the 
city. 
For the second time this season, 


Reinald Werrenrath filled the Audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club with wildly 
enthusiastic hearers last Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The singer was in his happiest mood 
and was so generous with encores that 
his program of eighteen numbers was 
increased to twenty-five. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s list was full of 
novelties, including a song by Cecil For- 
syth, “O, Red Is the English Rose,” 
which was given its first public presenta- 
tion. He offered Deems Taylor’s “The 
City.of Joy.” Harry Spier, at the piano, 
was a sensitive and inspiring accompan- 
ist, who shared in the applause of the 
evening, not only for his unusually fine 
piano work, but because of his exquisite 
arrangement of the Swedish folksong, 
“Pehr Svineherde,” which the baritone 
sang with great success. H. P. 


NOTED ARTISTS IN TEXAS 








May Peterson, Schelling and Elman 
Delight Dallas Audiences 


DALLAS, TEx., March 28.—On the eve- 
ning of the 19th, the Schubert Choral, 
under the direction of Julius A. Jahn, 
appeared in its third concert of the 
season, at which time it presented May 
Peterson, soprano, and Ernest Schelling, 
the pianist. 

The club opened the program with the 
chorus number, “Moths,” by Palicot. 
Miss Peterson sang with ease and charm. 
She was compelled to give several en- 
cores. 

Ernest Schelling, in his piano num- 
bers, was deeply impressive. 

On March 25 the popular violinist, 
Mischa Elman, appeared at the Colum- 
bian Club Hall, under the auspices of 
A. L. Harper, before a large audience. 
Elman is a strong favorite ng ey 





Prize-winning Quartet Gains Approval 
of Capital City Audience 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The 
Orpheus Four, winners of the interna- 
tional prize of $3,000 for male chorus 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, made 
their bow to the Capital City yesterday 
in a program of ensemble and solo num- 
bers that testified to the rightfulness of 
the honor which the west coast gave 
them. Their voices blend beautifully 
and they sing with artistic interpreta- 
tion. Their program included “How the 
Night,” arranged to Sextet from “Lu- 
cia,” Donizetti; “The Sandman,” Proth- 
eroe; “Sweet and-Low,” Barnby; “Love’s 
Old Sweet Song,” Molloy; “Annie 
Laurie,” Four Indian Love Lyrics, Wood- 
ford-Finden; “Until the Dawn,” Parks. 
and several humorous selections. There 
were solos by Samuel B. Glass and 
Verner A. Campbell. Paul S. Brecken- 
ridge presided at the piano for the 


solos and also gave a stirring interpreta- 


tion of “Spartacus Before the Gladi- 
ators.” So favorable was the initial im- 
pression made by the Orpheus Four 


that they have been engaged to return to 
Washington for other concerts. The per- 
sonnel is Samuel B. Glass, first tenor; 
Paul S. Breckenridge, second tenor; Ver- 
ner A. Campbell, baritone, and Houston 
M. Dudley, bass. W. H.z 


332 RECITALS GIVEN ON 
ORGAN AT SAN DIEGO 


One Year’s Record for the Exposition 
Instrument—How the Taste of 
Audiences Has Improved 


SAN Dieco, CAL., April 5.—The gift 
of the organ by John D. Spreckels to the 
Exposition has had its far-reaching ef- 
fects, according to the second annual 
report to the Exposition of Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Steward, official organist for 
the year 1916. 

The report shows that 332 recitals 
were given during the year and that 
2559 compositions were played, includ- 
ing 834 different numbers drawn from 
the works of 276 composers. Only eleven 
recitals were omitted during the year 
because of rain, and in the two years 
the organ has been in operation rain pre- 
vented only eighteen performances. 

“A constantly growing appreciation 
is manifested for the higher forms of 
organ music,” reads the report. “This 
is particularly evident in the requests 
received for special numbers. These re- 
quests show a marked advance in musical 
taste as compared with those received 
during the previous year. Even the 
great works of the greatest of all organ 
composers—Sebastian Bach—are grow- 
ing in favor, and requests for these 
elaborate compositions are frequently 
received. 

“It is gratifying to report that the 
organ remains in perfect condition, and 
during the two years it has been in use 
it has never once failed to respond to 
the demands made upon it. This fact 
has been the subject of remark on the 
part of visiting organists, who have been 
surprised to find an outdoor organ in 
such excellent order. 

“The fame of the Spreckels outdoor 
organ has become national, and many 
instances have come within the notice of 
the official organist in which tourists 
have made a special trip to San Diego to 
hear the instrument. In this way the 
organ has become not only a delight to 
residents, but also a special attraction 
to the city.” | eS 











At a recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Club in Melrose Highlands, Mass., Con- 
stance and Henry Gideon of Boston made 
such a deep impression in their program, 
“Folk-Song and Art-Song,” that they 
were immediately re-engaged for a sim- 
ilar appearance later in the season. 





engagements in all. 
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FLONZALEY QUARTET 


will again be 


IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON 


@ The Flonzaleys have just com- 
pleted the longest tour of their 
career, extending from Maine to 
California and as far South as 


Texas and Florida, filling over 80 


@ Next season's tour will again in- 
clude three subscription series, as 


GALLI-CURCI WEAVES 
SPELL IN CLEVELAND 


Appears with Stock— Novaes, 
Julia Heinrich and Mrs. 
Wakefield Greeted 


CLEVELAND, April 13.—The last con- 
cert of the Symphony Course, under the 
management of Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
was given this week with the Chicago 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
and Amelita Galli-Curci, the soprano, 
who made a great impression with her 
warm and expressive voice, her astonish- 
ing ease of delivery, and her engaging 


personality. The program contained the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, 
“Tannhauser” Bacchanale, Humperdinck 
“Konigskinder Suite” and three arias 
for the soloist. 

Mrs. F. B. Sanders’s course of Three 
Unusual Pianists brought Guiomar No- 
vaes as the last artist. Miss Novaes 
displayed such a remarkable interpreta- 
tive gift, such a buoyant and fresh read- 
ing of familiar numbers that her hear- 
ers were completely enraptured. 

Julia Heinrich appeared at the last 
concert of the Fortnightly. Musical Club 
and repeated the favorable impression 
made last year by her refined and intelli- 
gent singing of lieder. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under Ralph 
Everett Sapp, brought Henriette Wake- 
field, whose unusual program numbers, 
in French and English, sung with vocal 
suavity and with charming simplicity of 
stage manner, were much admired. 

At the first concert of the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet the audience was 
unusually large. The principal offering 
was Sinding’s piano quintet, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Sol Marcosson. A recital 
by Estella Neuhaus and J. Howe Clif- 
ford, given for the benefit of the Edith 
Wharton War Charities, earned a large 
sum for this object. 

The Cleveland Mannerchor gave an ad- 
mirable concert under the direction of 
C. J. Groenwold. Two cantatas com- 
posed by the director, and mixed num- 
bers for solos and chorus, formed the 
program. 





ALICE BRADLEY. 





Leila Holterhoff Engaged for Federation 
Biennial in Birmingham 

Leila Holterhoff, the blind soprano 
from California, whose first concert sea- 
son in her own land has been most suc- 
cessful, is one of the singers at the Bi- 
ennial of the Federation of Musical 
Clubs at Birmingham this week. Fol- 


lowing this engagement, Miss Holte 
hoff returns to New York and will lea: 
for the West early in May, where she 
engaged for a two weeks’ tour in th 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesot: 
After this she will go to the Pacific Coa: 
and return East early in Septembe 
Miss Holterhoff sings a return engag: 
ment in Lockport at the American N;: 
tional Convention, Oct. 5. From the: 
she goes to Chicago to appear on Oc 
10 and her New York recital will be he! 
at AXolian Hall, Nov. 8. Between the: 
dates she will have a short tour 
Canada. 


HARTFORD CHORUS APPEARS 








Arthur Middleton Aids Laubin Singe: 
in Second Concert 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 7.—Har 
ford’s new Treble Clef Club gave its se 
ond concert at Parson’s Theater, Ap: 
2, assisted by Arthur Middleton, bar 
tone. Under the direction of Edward |. 
Laubin, an attractive program was pr 
sented. The first soprano choir  f 
twenty-six voices had an excellent oppo - 
tunity in the Chaminade “Summer” ar j 
the Henschel “Morning Hymn” broug)t 
out the smoothness and delicacy in pia»- 
issimo work which is one of the chara:- 
teristics of the organization. The var.- 
ous songs were received with marked 
favor. In the “Death of Joan of Ar.” 
by Bemberg the soprano solos were sung 
by a member of the club, Mrs. Charles 
P. Waterman, in a manner which pleased 
her hearers mightily. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, who was pres- 
ent, graciously consented to play the ac- 
companiments for his “Come Down, 
Laughing Streamlet,” and added an 
artistic touch. Mr. Middleton, in his 
usual faultless manner, acquitted him- 
self admirably. The accompaniments for 
the club were played most satisfactorily 
by Lucy B. Woodward, the official ac- 
companist of the society. The results 
obtained by Mr. Laubin in the first sea- 
son of the chorus proves that he is a 
musician of high artistic —— 7. 





Richmond Male Chorus Responsive to 
Community Music Suggestion 


RICHMOND, VA., April 10.—Since the 
visit of John C. Freund, editor of Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA, last January, the mem- 
bers of the Richmond Male Choral So- 
ciety, one of the largest and most prom- 
inent organizations of its kind in the 
South, have become so absorbed in their 
work in connection with the community 
idea in music that about eighty per cent 
of them have joined heartily with the 
Wednesday Club in preparing “Elijah” 
for performance at the forthcoming 
Spring Festival. W. G. O. 
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@ For terms and dates address 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
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usual, in New York, Boston and 
Chicago, appearances throughout 
the country and engagements at a 
large number of educational insti- 
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University Students’ Trio Makes Début 
in Berkeley 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 4.—After two 
years of practice in perfecting ensemble 
work under the supervision of Paul 
Steindorff, the California Trio, consist- 
ing of three students, recently made its 





Alice Elliot, Soprano, of the University 
of California 


début on the campus amid considerable 
enthusiasm. The trio consists of M. J. 
runkin, violinist; E. W. Roberts, pian- 
ist, and C. S. Edwards, ’cellist. Alice 
Elliot, a talented student singer, is the 
assisting artist. 

Special study has been made of the 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn and others of a lighter nature. 
The Trio is acting as a stimulus to musi- 
cal talent in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Large audiences attended the 
recent concerts. 

The Trio plans to make a tour of high 
schools: throughout the State, to get in 
touch with talented musicians in the 
high schools and bring that talent to the 
State University. Concerts will be given 
in San José, Sacramento, Los Angeles 
and other cities of the Coast. 





Noted Artists for Richmond’s 
Music Festival 
RICHMOND, VA., April 8.—The annual 


music festival of the Wednesday Club 
of Richmond is announced for the first 


- May 


week in May. Among the soloists will 
be Mmes. Galli-Curci, Garrison, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Hulda Lashanska and 
Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, Whitehill 
and Morgan Kingston. The club chorus 
and an orchestra made up from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will assist. 





KANSAS HONORS ZOELLNERS 





Quartet Members Féted at University— 
Play Professors’ Music 


LAWRENCE, KAN., April 9.—Tilly 
Koenen, the great Dutch contralto, gave 
us an exceptionally fine song recital the 
latter part of March. Then the Law- 
rence Choral Union, with an orchestra 
of twenty, under the direction of Prof. 
Arthur Nevin, gave a magnificent per- 
formance of the “Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” by Dubois, to an audience of 
over 2000. On April 5 the Zoellner 
Quartet made its fourth appearance be- 
fore a university audience in as many 
years. One of the striking features of 
the program was the quintet by Still- 
man-Kelley, played by the quartet, and 
Prof. Carl Preyer, head of the piano de- 
partment in the School of Fine Arts. 
This composition had never before been 
heard in Lawrence. Ata reception after 
the concert, the quartet played two num- 
bers written by Prof. Charles Skilton 
of the theory department—a _ Lullaby 
and an Indian War Dance. 

The Zoellners were in Lawrence three 
days. They were invited to dinner by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Skilton and Dean 
and Mrs. Butler received for them 
Thursday afternoon. The Mu Phi 
Sorority, of which Antoinette Zoellner is 
an honorary member, held a reception in 
their honor Thursday afternoon. B. 


Evan Williams and Edith Rubel Trio 
Score in Plainfield Concert 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 12.—A joint 
recital was given by Evan Williams and 
the Edith Rubel Trio in the Plainfield 
High School on April 9, under the 
auspices of the Plainfield Dental Society. 
Mr. Williams thrilled his hearers in 
numbers by Handel, Dvorak, Brahms 
and others. Harry M. Gilbert was his ac- 
companist. The Edith Rubel Trio scored 
a success in a Tschaikowsky trio and 
in several short numbers. 


McCall Lanham Presents Quartet in 
Lehmann Cycle at Biltmore 








Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
was presented in the Hotel Biltmore on 
April 10, by McCall Lanham, baritone, 
with Mrs. Edith Chapman-Goold, so- 
prano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Francis Moore, 
pianist. The singers, on the whole, were 
satisfactory. 











Thousands Honor Cadmanand 
Tsianina at San Diego Fair 
































Princess Tsianina, the Idol of the Little Tots on “Cadman-Tsianina Day” at the 


San Diego Post-Season Exposition. 


the Indian-Garbed Children. 


AN DIEGO, CAL., April 7.—To 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather fell the 
honor of closing the three months’ post- 
season of the San Diego Exposition with 
a concert of American music at the 
Spreckels organ pavilion. A- great 
throng crowded the pavilion. Princess 
Redfeather, in her picturesque garb of 
white buckskin, sang the plaintive songs 
of her race with great beauty of expres- 
sion. The audience was sympathetic and 
appreciative, redemanding many favor- 
ites, notably “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” Arranged especially for the 


little tots was a group of children’s songs, 
Tsianina accompanying herself. Mr. 
Cadman’s playing of piano excerpts from 
his new composition, “The Thunder- 
bird,” was particularly gratifying. 

One of the surprises of the afternoon 
was the appearance of Mr. Cadman in 
the réle of organist. At the request of 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the official 
organist, Mr. Cadman played two of his 
own compositions on the big instrument. 

Another feature of the afternoon was 
the presentation of colors by the Princess 


‘ Bonnet, 


The Soprano Is Awarding Prizes to 


Right, H. J. Penfold, Secretary of the Fair 


at the battalion parade of the Twenty- 
first Infantry. A review of children 
dressed in Indian costume followed and 
Tsianina awarded prizes for costumes 
approaching closest to Indian types. 

A reception to the composer and his 
co-worker was held after the concert in 
the beautiful orange and black room of 
the Women’s headquarters. 

J. S. W. 





Rockford, Ill., Hails Bonnet 


RockForpD, ILu., April 10.—A capacity 
audience in the Second Congregational 
Church greeted Joseph Bonnet, the great 
French organist, at his recital to-day. 
The feature of the evening was Mr. Bon- 
net’s improvisation on a theme given by 
F. Marion Ralston of the Rockford Col- 
lege piano department. Mrs. Laura Grant 
Short, head of the organ department of 
Rockford College, who was a pupil of 
induced the virtuoso to appear 
here. The concert was given for the 
benefit of Rockford Chapter, Red Cross 
Society. Bn. F. 





Monica Graham Stults, the soprano, 
gave a number of solos at an orchestral 
concert March 29 in the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Oak Park, III. 











“A CREAT PIANIST, and more, A GREAT MUSICIAN is 


JOHN POWELL 


‘‘There were in his playing a lusciousness of tone, a variety of tints, a subtle delicacy of phrasing, an onward sweep, an instinct 
for building climaxes which frequently suggested that Paderewski himself was at the Piano,’ 





Evening Post, December 9, 1916. 


Mr. Powell has been engaged for next season as soloist with many of the leading orchestras 
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¢¢T TNIVERSAL SONG?” is the title of 

a little book by Frederick H. 
Haywood, subtitled “Some Instruction in 
the Culture of the Human Voice and the 
Art of Singing.”* Mr. Haywood, who 
is widely known in New York vocal 
teaching circles, has set down “twenty 
lessons embracing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of automatic breathing and auto- 
matic breath control, together with the 
development of the vowel forms, demon- 
strating their important relation to voice 
placement.” 

Mr. Haywood’s book appeals to us— 
and we venture to say that it will appeal 
to many other readers—because in his 
preface he states outright that he is not 
presenting a new method. Thank you, 
Mr. Haywood! You are one of the few 
authors of books on the voice who are 
willing to admit that they are not at 
the same time discoverers. Mr. Hay- 
wood has in his teaching experience 
come to the conclusion that the essen- 
tials of voice culture may be presented 
to students in class work. To prove his 
theory he experimented last year at the 
Aborn School for Operatic Training in 
New York. The lessons which comprise 
this book were used and the results were 
highly satisfactory. They are also prac- 
tically what this teacher uses in his first 
twenty private lessons in his studio. 

_ The lessons treat in order of “Action 
Plus Position Equals Breath,” “Articu- 
lation,” “Breathing,” “Reinforcement,” 
“Theory — Supplementary Exercises,” 
“A as in ‘Ah’,” “I as in ‘Night’,”’ 
“A as in ‘Call’,”’ “O as in ‘Row’,” 
“A as in ‘Grand’, 9 OR as in ‘Heaven’, - 
“T as in ‘Sing’,” “EB as in ‘Deep’,” “Oo 
as in ‘Cool’,” ete. The text is concise, 
with diagrams and musical examples. 
It is without doubt a valuable little book, 
one that students of singing should pos- 
sess and one that teachers ought to read. 
At the end of the book Mr. Haywood 
suggests some songs for soprano, con- 
tralto or mezzo-soprano, tenor and bari- 


*““UUNIVERSAL SONG.”’ 
Haywood. Paper, pp. 20. 
lished by the Author. 


By Frederick H. 
New York: Pub- 
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tone, that will prove useful for the young 
singer. We are glad to say that the 
list contains a large percentage of songs 
by American composers, among them 
James H. Rogers, Mary Helen Brown, 
Florence Turner-Maley, Mrs. Beach, Fay 
Ioster, Hallett Gilberteé, Edwin Schneid- 
er, Cadman, Bruno Huhn, Sidney Homer, 
Chadwick and C. Whitney Coombs. 


* * * 
¢éPT\HE singer is merely the channel 
for vocal expression, not the 


source.” A sane statement, to be sure. 
It is the basic one of Harold Hurlbut’s 
book, “Voice Fundamentals”} and there 
are many other fine ideas expressed in 
this work, recently issued. Mr. Hurlbut 
treats his subject finely, a brief intro- 
ductory chapter being immediately fol- 
lowed by chapters on “Breath Support 
and Control,” “The Open Throat,” “Tone 
Placement, ” “Vowel Formation” and a 
final chapter on daily practice. 

Mr. Hurlbut is explicit in giving di- 
rections as to how things should be done. 
We like his statement: “The singer 
should be unconscious of the fact that he 
has a throat,” and we applaud equally 
the advice never to attempt to force the 
voice, no matter whether in performance 
or in practice. Mr. Hurlbut dwells, too, 
on the mental side, which is so important. 
In his remarks on daily practice he 
points out most intelligently how voices 
are ruined by students who desire to de- 
velop them too quickly. And what he 
says about learning a song should be 
memorized by every singer. He is in 
favor of first memorizing the words, then 
repeating the words in the tempo of the 
music, giving the syllables their proper 
time values. Then sing it; not before. 
And we beseech vocal students to heed 
his closing words: “STUDY TO BE- 
COME A GOOD MUSICIAN.” 

There is this dedication: “This little 
book is dedicated to my dear friend, Giu- 
seppe Campanari, who for so many years 
upheld the ideals of the Old Italian 
School at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the golden age of song.” 


A. W. K. 
* * * 


G. SONNECK is familiar to musi- 

* cians as custodian of the musical 
collection of the Library of Congress in 
Washington and as the contributor to 
important publications of articles that 
reveal careful research into the history 
of American music. Mr. Sonneck has 
recently published in a volume called 
“Suum Cuique,”t a collection of essays 
that have appeared in journals such as 
New Music Review, Die Musik and Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. Translations of several 
of the papers have been made by Theo- 
dore Baker. 

A list of the articles contained in this 
interesting book holds in itself an ele- 
ment of novelty and shows the versa- 
tility of the author. The table of con- 
tents follows: “Suum Cuique,” “Music 
and Progress,” “National Tone-Speech 
Versus Volapiik—Which?”, “The Musi- 
cal Side of Our First Presidents,” “Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Musical Side,” “Mac- 
Dowell Versus MacDowell,” “A National 
Conservatory: Some Pros and Cons,” 





7‘““VoICcE FUNDAMENTALS.” 
Hurlbut. Paper, pp. 50. 
Fischer & Bro. 


t“SuumM CuiIQquE,” Essays in Music, by O. 
G. Sonneck. New York: G. Schirmer. Price 
$2.50. 271 pp. 


By Harold 
New York: J. 


“A Survey of Music in America,” “An- 
ton Beer-Walbrunn,” “Was Richard 
Wagner a Jew?” and “Signs of a New 
Uplift in Italy’s Musical Life.” 

Even the layman will find much to in- 
terest him in Mr. Sonneck’s discussion of 
the part that music played in the lives 
of Washington, John Adams, Jefferson 
and Franklin. Washington, he tells us, 
was a concert-goer, and Jefferson was a 
devotee of the violin. Franklin played 
on the harp and the guitar and was the 
author of a “Criticism of Modern 
Musick.” 

The book is clearly and convincingly 
written and forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary musical literature. 


H. B. 





SYMPHONY SOCIETY IN OMAHA 





Nebraskans Also Enjoy Rabinoff’s Bos- 
ton Opera Company 


OMAHA, NEs., April 5.—On March 30, 
at the Auditorium, the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York presented a program 
tinged with martial color. The “Leonore” 
of Raff was the symphonic offering and 
Mr. Damrosch gave a short, interesting 
talk prefacing it. A double Bach num- 
ber, the familiar Air on the G String 
and Gavotte were “popularized” by the 
orchestra, which also gave the “Lohen- 
grin” Prelude and a Roumanian Rhap- 
sody by Enesco. 

Efrem Zimbalist, as soloist, brought 
back to us the ever beautiful Bruch Con- 
certo in G Minor, which he played splen- 
didly. At the close of the concert Mr. 
Damrosch added the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company, presented by Lucius Pryor in 
its second annual grand opera season in 
Omaha, gave notable performances of 
“Tosca,” “Iris” and “La Bohéme,” with 
excellent casts. E. L. W. 





Olive Nevin Sings at Women’s Univer- 
sity Club in New York 


Olive Nevin, the young soprano, gave 
a program at the Women’s University 
Club, New York, on March 30. It was 
an informal musicale, with Miss Nevin 
announcing the songs herself. After a 
group of old English songs she gave 
modern German lieder, which showed 
her dramatic feeling. Then followed the 
Prayer from “Tosca” and songs in Eng- 
lish. The last group was composed of 
songs by Ethelbert Nevin, given with 
great understanding of her cousin’s 
work. Walter Kiesewetter provided re- 
markably fine accompaniments, playing 
the Nevin music with unusual fidelity to 
the composer’s spirit. 





Damrosch’s Orchestra Stirs St. Paul 


St. PAuL, MINN., April 4.—The St. 
Paul Institute presented the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, in the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon, with Efrem Zimbalist as so- 
loist. Refined taste and a high degree of 
polish was noted in the playing of this 
fine body. Enesco’s Roumanian Rhap- 
sody_ was sacrificed for the “Blue Dan- 
ube Waltzes,” played in its stead at the 
request of some who made their wishes 
known to Manager H. D. Frankel. Mr. 
Zimbalist played the Bruch Concerto in 
G Minor. The audience became fever- 
ishly excited over this performance. 

F. L. C. B. 
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Soprano Repeats Majority of American’ 
Songs in Victoria, B. C. 


Victoria, B. C., March 29.—Jeann 
Jomelli, the prima donna soprano, gay 
a recital in the ballroom of the Empres 
Hotel last evening, under the auspice 
of the Victoria Ladies’ Musical Clu} 
assisted by Hallett Gilberté at the pian 
Mme. Jomelli was in excellent voice an 
sang with splendid expression. She gay 
by request arias from “Heérodiade, 
“Louise,” “Mefistofele” and “Tosca” an 
also scored in songs by MacDermid, Ca: 
man, Campbell-Tipton, Crist, Bember; 
Bachelet, Debussy and Chaminade. 

With the composer at the piano, th 
soprano sang Gilberté’s “Ah! Love b; 
a Day,” “Minuet—La Phyllis,” “A Dusk 
Lullaby,” “Spring Serenade,” “A Vale 
tine” and “Moonlight and Starlight 
The group met with so much favor th: 
she was obliged to repeat not less tha 
four of the songs. At the close of t!} 
group, in response to insistent recal]., 
Mme. Jomelli added “Comin’ Thro’ t} 
Rye,” to an accompaniment especial, 
written for her by Mr. Gilberté. In he, 
I'rench group she sang Mr. Gilberte’s 
“Two Roses,” the French version of the 
poem made by herself, under the tit!c 
“Les deux Roses.” 





Topeka Audience Admires Recital Art of 
Percy Hemus 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 2.—Percy Hemus, 
the noted baritone, gave a recital at the 
First Baptist Church last Tuesday eve- 
ning and achieved a striking success. 
He sang splendidly and gave a program 
that pleased his audience thoroughly. 
Among Mr. Hemus’s offerings were 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Handel’s “Where’er 
You Walk,” Sousa’s “Boots,” Burleigh’s 
“Deep River,” Terry’s “A Southern Lu. 
laby” and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
He was applauded to the echo. Gladys 
Craven accompanied efficiently. 











Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Recitals Booking for 1916-1917. Address: 601- 
602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Personal Benwesente: 
tive: Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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THEO KARLE SCORES 
IN TACOMA CONCERT 


Young Western Tenor Appears as Solo- 
ist on Annual Program of 
St. Cecelias 


TacoMA, WASH., April 11.—An event 
in the history of the St. Cecelia Club 
was the annual spring concert given 
Monday evening, April 9, in the audi- 
torium of the new Methodist Church be- 
fore an audience of more than 1200 asso- 
ciate members and their friends. Ren- 
dered notable by the appearance of Theo 
Karle, the distinguished young tenor of 
this State, the occasion was further 
marked by the demonstrated artistry of 
the club under its new leader, R. Festyn 
Davies. 

Theo Karle, always a favorite with 
Tacoma audiences, was warmly welcomed 
after his two seasons of concert work in 
astern cities. As always, he was win- 
ning, magnetic and generous with en- 
cores. Fourteen numbers in all were 
given, his presentation of the aria “Ce- 
leste Aida” being one of the most artis- 
tic offerings. Margaret McAvoy, 
Tacoma pianist, who is assisting Mr. 
Karle during his Western tour, played 
his accompaniments with fine sympathy 
and understanding. 

The chorus numbers by the club, under 
the leadership of Mr. Davies, were espe- 
cially pleasing and sung with a finish 
and fine ensemble that made their pres- 
entation among the best of the many 
splendid concert offerings by Tacoma mu- 
sical clubs. Accompanists for the club 
were Mrs. Thomas Van Dyke Tyler, 
pianist; Stella Riehl and Agnes Lyon, 
violinists, and Mrs. O. C. Whitney, or- 
ganist. Members of the club and their 
guests greeted Theo Karle at an in- 
formal reception after the concert. 

The quartet and chorus of the First 
Congregational Church, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick W. Wallis, presented 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on the evening 
of Good Friday in the auditorium of the 
church as a public Community Service. 

A. W. Be 








Margaret Abbott, contralto, was 
booked by her manager, Walter Ander- 
son, to sing in “The Tale of Old Japan,” 
by Coleridge-Taylor, for the Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Choral Society, Arthur Kibbe, 
director, April 19. 











English Soprano Finds That Singers 
Choose Accompanists Too Haphazardly 

















Muriel Symonds Urges the Im- 
portance of the Best Possible 
Musical Background for the 
Artist — Erich Wolf, Mme. 
Nikisch and Fritz Lindeman 
Her Aides in European Con- 
certs—A Niece of Adela Mad- 


ison, Composer of the Opera, 


“The Talisman” 


LL too many singers before the pub- 
lic to-day regard the accompanist 
as a person who is employed out of sheer 
necessity to supply a background against 
which their art is intended to stand out 
in sharp relief. This attitude is true 
especially of concert singers who have 
not won their spurs. The novice chooses 
an accompanist haphazardly, while the 
seasoned artist selects the assistant who 
can be depended upon to make his share 
of the task an artistic complement to the 
singer’s. 

A succession of first-rate accompanists 
in the early days of her musical studies 
has made Muriel Symonds, the English 
soprano, a champion of the best possible 


in accompaniments. “I would rather 
starve than be forced to resort to an in- 
ferior accompanist,” Miss Symonds told 
the writer recently. “Erich Wolf played 
for me at my début in Wiesbaden, and 
later in Berlin. Mme. Nikisch also assist- 
ed me at private appearances. Fritz Lin- 
deman, the celebrated accompanist of 
Lilli Lehmann, and Coenraad v. Bos, Julia 
Culp’s accompanist, were others who 
played for me in Europe. 

“Singers in this country are inclined 
to be careless in their choice of accom- 
panists. Not so in Europe. The accom- 




















Of his 
famous 
Scan- 
dinavian 
Folk - song 
Settings the 
following has 
been said: 
Evening Ledger, Phila. 


—‘The fruits of his crea- 
tive genius.” 


New York Evening Post— 
“His delightfully original music, 
in the playing of which Mr. Sand- 
by was truly inspired.” 


The Standard, London—“Quaint, 
refreshing, fascinating, spontaneous.” 


The Evening Bulletin, Phila—‘Sand- 
by seemed inspired as he wrought out 


share his spiritual enthusiasm.” 
The Evening Ledger, Phila.—‘His 


The great J 


Danish 
‘Cellist — 
and Composer 








out all this, and the audience seemed to 


Folk 











Unique in his programs! 
Unrivalled Success! 
His own transcrip- 
tions of composti- 
tions by Sibelius, 
Dvorak, Palm- 
gren, etc. 


New York Amert- 
can —‘‘Sandby is 

a virtuoso of the 
first rank.”’ 


Boston Herald 
—‘‘His play- 
ing has the 
vitality of 
youth.” 










panist is, of course, the framework of the 
song. In modern songs especially, the 
accompaniment may be played alone as 
an effective piano piece. Often the voice 
is used as an accompaniment for the 
piano part. This is true in many of the 
compositions of Wagner and Debussy. 
The need for a perfect pianist in these 
cases is obvious. 

“In the old-fashioned, stereotyped 
Italian arias, where the melodies are 
simple, the accompanist does not figure 
as materially, but in a work such as 
César Franck’s ‘Le Procession,’ for ex- 
ample, the musical background is all- 
important. 

“Singers are inclined to throw the 
blame for their own shortcomings upon 
the shoulders of the unfortunate accom- 
panist,” continued Miss Symonds. “I 
have heard a well-known soprano leave 
out a bar and have seen her promptly 
turn around and glare at her accom- 
panist. 

“The importance of securing a good 
accompanist is being recognized steadily 
by singers who are preparing to make 
their débuts before the public. It has 
been gratifying to see several of our best 
accompanists assist many young artists 
during the past concert season.” 


A Niece of Adela Madison 


Miss Symonds is a niece of Adela 
Madison, whose opera, “The Talisman,” 
earned the unique distinction of being 


til 








Photo Bain News Service 
Muriel Symonds, the English Soprano, Who Is Rapidly Making Her Way in 
America’s Concert Field 


the first work of an Englishwoman to be 
produced in Berlin where the composer 
did not have to pay in order to secure a 
production. Adela Madison studied in 
Paris with Gabriel Fauré, and Miss Sy- 
monds had many an opportunity of meet- 
ing the great French composer in her 
student days. 

After a successful appearance in re- 
cital at the Comedy Theater, New York, 
last November, Miss Symonds sang many 
concerts, one of the most notable being 
at the first Cabinet dinner of the season 


at the White House, where she was a 


guest of Margaret Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. The President compli- 
mented her very highly upon her singing. 


Relatives in British Navy 


As has been the case with countless 
Kuropean artists, the war has played 
havoc with Miss Symonds’ plans. Firmly 
established as a concert singer in Ger- 
many, Miss Symonds left the country at 
the oubreak of the war, went to England 
for a time and then came to America. 
She has not escaped the terrors and the 
uncertainties that the war holds for all 
those whose families are involved in it, 
for her brother is now commanding a 
battleship in the English navy. Her 
grandfathers are Admiral Tindal and 
Sir Thomas Symonds, and her great- 
grandfather was Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Sir Nicholas Conyngham 
Tindal. H. B. 





SOUTH WELCOMES MME. AULD 





John W. Frothingham, the Manager, 
Will Play Piano Quintet with Kneisels 


Mme. Gertrude Auld has just returned 
from two successful concerts in the 
South, one at the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sic Club in Roanoke and the other at the 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College in 
Lynchburg. At this latter place Mme. 
Auld made her début as a lecturer. Mme. 
Auld is booked to sing at Stamford, 
Conn., on April 23 with the Schubert 
Study Club and will appear at the Thurs- 
day Club, April 26, with the Kneisel 
Quartet. Mme. Auld’s manager, John 
W. Frothingham, is to be the pianist in 
a quintet with the Kneisels on the same 
evening. Owing to her engagement with 
the Kneisels Mme. Auld’s recital at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, has been post- 
poned from April 12 to April 30. 





music is invested with the ages long wisdom 
of the Folk Soul, touched with the melancholy 
of the North. Always was there the tang of the 
earth, never sophistication.” 


Mgt.R.E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway, New York 












New Albany Amateurs Sing “Il Trova- 
tore” 


New ALBANY, IND., April 12.—The 
Summer Opera Company, under the lead- 
ership of J. B. Hoffman, gave a perform- 
ance of “Il Trovatore” last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Kerrigan Theater for the 
benefit of the sufferers from the tornado 
that recently devastated the northern 
portion of the city. The performance 
was well attended and well sung. The 











principals were Mrs. Raymond Peterson, 
soprano; Agatha Schaffer, contralto; 
Monroe Merker, tenor, and Lawrence 
Blaker, baritone. A chorus of fifteen 
and an orchestra of the same number 
assisted. = a 





KATHRYN PLATT GUNN WINS 





Appears in Brooklyn Churches Three 
Times in Two Days 


The close of Holy Week was a busy 
time for Kathryn Platt Gunn, the vio- 
linist, for she appeared three times on 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. On 
Good Friday she was soloist at the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, playing the Bach Air and 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” with Organist Ed- 
ward K. Macrum of the church. 

Easter Sunday found her appearing 
at the evening services of the same 
church, playing Filipucci’s “Adoration,” 
Thome’s Andante Religioso, Brewer’s 
“Reverie,” Boisdeffre’s “By the Brook” 
and the Schubert “Ave Maria” with Or- 
ganist Macrum and Mary Seiler, harp- 
ist. She also appeared at the morning 
service of the Church of the Messiah, 
Brooklyn, performing in.the morning 
compositions by Widor and Gounod with 
Laura. Tappen, ’cellist, and George Ar- 
thur Wilson, organist, and at the after- 
noon service the Romance from Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor as a solo, ac- 
companied by Organist Wilson. 
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CHORAL SINGING OF FINE 
QUALITY IN CHICAGO 





Mendelssohn Club’s Vigorous Interpretations of Military Numbers 
Stir Hearers—Musical Art. Society Likewise Distinguishes It- 
self—Many Noted Artists Appear in Recitals of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 14, 1917. 


PACKED house greeted the Chi- 

cago Mendelssohn Club at its third 
part-song concert in Orchestra Hall 
Thursday night, and this men’s choral 
proceeded to make it decidedly worth the 
audience’s time to be present. From the 
first syllable of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” to the last note of Cadman’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” the club main- 
tained a high standard. The librettist 
of the club, evidently thinking that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes did not know 
English grammar when he wrote “when 
our cause it is just” in the familiar 
stanza which he added to Key’s verses, 
marred the sense by changing to “when 
our cause is so just,” but the singing of 
it was the most vigorous, rhythmic and 
inspiriting that I have heard in the 
scores of times the national anthem has 
been sung in Chicago since our troubles 
with Germany began. The Rakoczy 


March, sung to the words of “The Regi- 
mental Song,” swung along finely, with 
such enthusiasm was it sung; yet the 
chorus could be tender as_ well—in 
Protheroe’s “The Sandman” and “A 
Moorish Serenade” (“Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night”). The pianissimo passages 
were exquisite, but in the latter song and 
in Palmgren’s “Maryatta’s Cradle Song” 
the singers, although still singing in uni- 
son, fell from pitch about a demi-semi- 
tone. The pianist’s ear told him that all 
was not well, and he sounded the pitch 
between verses, after which there was no 
more trouble. Harrison M. Wild con- 
ducted. 

Sophie Braslau, soloist of the evening, 
sang in Russian a song by Cui, called 
“War,” putting into it all the intensity 
of feeling which the melody allowed, but 
the composition does not have the 
strength which the text seems to demand, 
judging by the translated version in the 
program. An Irish ballad, “The Lover’s 
Curse,” was dramatic, persuasive, and 
packed with feeling, as Miss Braslau 
sang it. Her voice was colorful, a true 
contralto, skillfully used. 


Homer with Orchestra 


Louise Homer was soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra this week. 
She has never been more felicitous in her 
singing, for her voice was in glorious 
condition and she sang in the grand 
style, with nobility of expression and 
sympathetic tone, in Handel’s “Ombra 
Mai Fu” (Largo) and Gluck’s “Che Faro 
Senza Euridice.” “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” was sung with 
energy and beauty, and the “I] Est Doux” 
aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 
sounded every bit as good as when it is 
sung by a soprano voice. 

There were beauty and imaginative 
fancy in the novelty, Arne Oldberg’s “At 
Night,” a tone poem based on a poem by 
Henley. The orchestra played the Sev- 
enth Symphony of Beethoven majestical- 
ly, the lovely allegretto movement being 
above criticism. Dukas’s “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier” was performed in joyous man- 
ner. 

Florence Easton-Maclennan, soprano, 
and Francis Maclennan, tenor, sang a 
concert program in the Auditorium The- 
ater this evening for the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation. The concert was pri- 
marily a duet recital, only four out of 
the nine groups being solos. To say that 
the recital was enjoyed would be only a 
half-truth, for the audience of more than 
three thousand was completely won. 
Every word was distinct, a quality only 
too rare in these days of slovenly enun- 
ciation; the interpretations were whole- 
somely satisfying; and the tonal quality 
was delicious. The loveliest of the 
groups that I heard consisted of five 
Schumann duets. “Unter ’m Fenster” 
had to be repeated. A number of oper- 
atic duos were sung, and the duet finale 
to “Madama Butterfly” was done far bet- 
ter than I have heard it on the same 
stage during the last two seasons of 
opera. Mr. Maclennan was operatic in 


his style, and therefore right at home in . 


Rodolfo’s aria from “La Bohéme,” and 
he evoked enthusiasm by his spirited 
singing of Burleigh’s “The Young War- 
riur.” Florence Easton-Maclennan dis- 


played one of the loveliest voices on the 
concert stage in America to-day, fresh, 
sweet, and of ample power. Her singing 
of “Un Bel Di” from “Madama Butter- 
fly” recalled her excellent performance 
of Cio-Cio San with the Chicago Opera 
Association a few months ago. 


Bonnet’s Second Recital 


Joseph Bonnet, in his second Chicago 
recital Monday night, surpassed even his 
previous effort. Bach’s Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor was played with big- 
ness and beauty, every detail standing 
out clearly. M. Bonnet electrified his 
audience when he first sat down to the 
keyboard by playing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” in a mood of exalted enthu- 
siasm. At the end of the program he 
played “America” and the “Marseillaise.”’ 
Rubee Wilson Dalamarter sang, and was 
warmly applauded. . 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was solo- 
ist in the Kinsey series in the Ziegfeld 
Theater this week. Her program in- 
cluded a number of Schubert transcrip- 
tions, three Chopin numbers, Liszt’s 
“Don Juan” Fantasie, Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue, E Minor, and Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval.” She played as if she 
knew exactly why she struck each chord 
as she did, and thus she made Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” bring the changing 
scenes of a riotous festival in imagina- 
tion before the listener. Her Schubert- 
Liszt ““Erlking” also powerfully gripped 
the imagination, and in Chopin’s “Ber- 


ceuse” she rocked the cradle with a 
tender hand. She -was heartily ap- 
plauded. 


Arthur Shattuck, pianist, was soloist 
for the Lake View Musical Society Mon- 
day afternoon. The absolute clarity of 
his technique and the subtle delicacy of 
his playing made of the Bach-Liszt Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor a delightful 
thing to hear. His interpretations of a 
Brahms intermezzo and a mazurka and 
— etudes by Chopin were equally de- 
icious. 


Admirable Choral Work 


The Musical Arts Society, Herbert 
Hyde conducting, gave a splendid ex- 
hibition Tuesday evening of what choral 
singing may become with enthusiastic, in- 
telligent work. This society, composed 
of professional musicians, opened the 
spring concert series of the University 
of Chicago. The long five-part Bach 
motet, “Jesu, Priceless Treasure,” was 
sung superbly, with fine feeling for the 
music, and with exquisite shading and 
nuances. The attacks were admirable, 
and it would be hard to find better tonal 
quality than was in evidence at this con- 
cert. The voices were clear, musical, 
and on pitch. This chorus, however, like 
most of the Chicago mixed chorals, suf- 
fers from a disproportion in the numbers 
of men and women, the latter comprising 
almost: two-thirds of the organization. 
A madrigal, “O Lady, Leave Thy Silken 
Thread,” composed by the conductor and 
dedicated to the Musical Arts Society, 
and Brune’s “Gipsy Life,” also dedicated 
to the society, are worth-while additions 
to the repertory of mixed chorals. 

The Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society nearly had to cancel its concert 
this week because Thomas A. Pape, the 
conductor, crushed his foot in an acci- 
dent, and it was feared he would be un- 
able to direct. He recovered sufficiently 
to conduct from a chair, however. The 
singers were seriously attentive to their 
conductor’s baton, and the choruses went 
with a swing. The second part of the 
program was devoted to Bruch’s “Cross 
of Fire”; the first part included Haydn’s 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer” and Handel’s 
“Hallelujah” chorus. James Goddard, 
basso, gave a dramatic, gripping inter- 
pretation of “Danny Deever,” and he 
sang “Le Veau d’Or” from “Faust” with 
smooth, rich tone, and without growling 
it, as many of our basses do. He added 
a number of trashy, sentimental songs 
which destroyed the effect of the artistry 
with which he sang the programmed 
selections. Myrna Sharlow, soprano, was 
soloist in the “Hymn of Praise,” her 
voice being fresh and sweet, and fully 
confirming the excellent impression she 
made with Campanini’s forces during the 
winter as Mimi in “La Bohéme” and 
Micaela in “Carmen.” 

M. J. Brines, tenor, was heard in re- 
cital for the first time this season 
Wednesday night, assisted by his wife, 
who is a talented pianist. His voice was 


full, rich and pleasing in the middle and 
lower registers, although inclined to thin 
out a little on the top notes. His pro- 
gram was entirely in English, and his in- 
terpretations were musicianly, intelli- 
gent and strikingly original. Even such 
familiar songs as “Young Richard” and 
“Leezie Lindsay” took on new interest 
from his admirable interpretations. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn this week began 
his Young American Artists series, in 
which he plans to present a number of 
advanced pupils of Chicago teachers to 
the musical public. The first concert, 
Wednesday night, introduced Florence 
Bettray, pianist, and Mrs. J. Mitchell 
Hoyt, soprano. Miss Bettray recently 
won the Inter-State piano contest. She 
showed excellent rhythmic sense and 
fleet, accurate fingers, with feeling for 
the music. -Mrs. Hoyt sang with intelli- 
gence, and her voice was pleasing, but 
sounded as if the tones did not come 
easily. The second recital presented 
Katherine Kittilsby, pianist, and Lester 
Castle, basso-cantante. Miss Kittilsby’s 
technique was good, but her interpreta- 
tions lacked originality. Mr. Castle dis- 
played a pleasing, full, smooth voice, but 
he sang too heavily, as if his art were the 
most serious thing in the world. 

The choruses and orchestra of Senn 
High School gave their annual concert 
last night. The work of the pupils, who 
have been trained under Ira Hamilton, 
was admirable. 


Heniot Levy Seloist 


Heniot Levy, pianist, was soloist Tues- 
day evening at the last chamber music 
concert of the Shostac String Quartet. 
The program included quartets by Gla- 
zounoff, Osten-Sacken, Liadoff, a trio by 
Rubinstein, and the Piano Quintet by 
César Franck. 

Dorothy Ann Wood and Helen West 
Thomas, pupils of Henry Purmort 
Eames, played an interesting two-piano 
recital Friday evening, their program in- 
cluding Liszt’s “Fantasie and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H,” Arensky’s third suite, De- 
bussy’s Symphonic Poem, “Printemps,” 
and Norman O’Neill’s Variations and 
Fugue on an Irish Theme. 

The two violin scholarships given in 
the senior and junior departments of the 
Lake View Musical Society were won 
last week by pupils of Leon Sametini. 
The first was taken by Frederick A. 
Braucher of Chicago, and the second 


by Gilbert Ross of Madison, Wis. Th 
judges were Felix Borowski, Ado! 


Weidig, Bruno Steindel and Franz Esse 


Hanna Butler, soprano, sang a pr 
gram of Debussy and Ravel songs ye 
terday for the Lake View Musical § 
ciety. She sang before the Ohio §S 
ciety Thursday. 

Joseph A. Vilim has returned to Chi 
cago to resume directorship of the Vili; 
American Violin Schooi in Kimball Ha! 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Russian contralt. 
has gone under the management of Ve: 
Brady Shipman, Auditorium Buildin; 
Chicago. 

Bertha Beeman, contralto, who ha 
been touring the Western coast under t} 
direction of Helen L. Levy, appeared r. 
cently before the Gamut Club in Los A; 
geles with Princess Tsianina, Charl 
Wakefield Cadman and Hazel Eden. S|) 
has been engaged for recitals in Sant 
Barbara, Redlands, San Diego, Pas: 
dena and San Francisco, and will appe: 
again in Los Angeles before returni 
to Chicago. 

William Boeppler, conductor of t!} 
Chicago Singverein, the German Mi 
nerchor, and the Male Chorus of th: 
First National Bank, was taken to th. 
hospital Thursday, seriously ill. Th. 
Erholung Singverein, at which th. 
Brahms “Requiem” is to be given, has 
been postponed from to-morrow night ‘ 
May 27 because of Mr. Boeppler’s illness. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Mme. Witek in Recital in New York 
Mme. Vita Witek, the gifted pianist, 
member of the Malkin School faculty, 
gave a recital Sunday afternoon, Apr’! 
15, at the studio of the conservatory, |( 
West 122d Street, New York, before a 
large audience. Mme. Vita played with 
her accustomed verve, demonstrating 
that her wholesome vigor is equal to her 
high interpretative gifts. The program 
contained these exacting numbers: 


Fantasy and Fugue G Min., Bach-Lisz' 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; ‘“‘Le Fest 
d’ Esope,’”’ Op. 39, Ch. v. Alkan; Theme et 
Variations, Impromptu, Op. 142, Franz Schu- 
bert; Andantino, Schumann; Barcarolle, (); 
60, Chopin; “Reminiscences de Don Jua: 
Liszt. 





“The Family Tree,” a musical comedy 
by Howard Shelley, was given a recent 
production at the Little Theater, Phila- 
delphia. 
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HAS SPECIAL EASTER MUSIC 





Church of St. Vincent Ferrer Reinforces 
Singers with Large Orchestra 


The Good Friday and Easter music 
at St. Vincent Ferrer Roman Catholic 
Church, New York, this year was of 
unusual interest. The Prior, Rev. Joseph 
R. Heffernan, O. P., a man of artistic 
ideals, gave his new organist and choir 
master, S. C. Yon, the opportunity of 
using a large orchestra and the results 
have been most satisfactory in all par- 
ticulars. At the Good Friday services 
the following music was sung by a male 
double quartet: 


“My Redeemer,’ Buck; 
Palestrina; “Crucifix,’’ Faure; “Pie Jesu,” 
Palestrina; “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 
Koschat, and “Adoramus te,’’ by Palestrina. 


“QO Bone Jesu,’’ 


A choir of twenty-five mixed voices, 
composed largely of pupils of S. C. Yon, 
performed the “Seven Last Words” by 
Dubois, with accompaniment of an or- 
chestra of twenty New York Symphony 
men. The soloists were Olive Carey 
Owens, soprano; Elsa Poehlman, con- 
tralto, and Robert Woods, baritone—all 
pupils of Mr. Yon—who did splendid 
work and received many congratulations. 
The tenor was R. Rotendo, soloist of the 
church, who did his part well. 

The chorus and orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Yon, were all that could 
be desired. 

At the end of this service the Andante 
from the Concertino, for oboe and or- 
chestra, by Pietro A. Yon, was played 
with fine effect. 

Among the pupils of Mr. Yon who 
sang in the chorus were Silvia Coari, 
Emilia d’Everastigue, Emelita Ross, 
Agnes Noonan, Katharine O’Connell, 
Madaline O’Connor, Rosalie Madden, 
Julia V. Grilli, Mrs. H. Mitchell, Dorine 
Eslick, Agnes Saaberg, Margaret Nel- 
son, D. McGillveray, J. Guerin. 

On Easter Sunday the new boy choir 
of forty voices, together with the men’s 
sextet and orchestra of eighteen pieces, 
gave the “Messa Melodica,” by P. A. 
Yon. 





Victoria Boshko, pianist, and her sis- 
ter, Natalie, violinist, appeared in recital 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Satur- 
day evening, March 31. The violinist 
played Bruch’s Concerto with an orches- 
tra conducted by Arnold Volpe, and the 
pianist was heard in the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto with orchestra. Mr. Volpe led 
his men_ through Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” and several other num- 
bers. 











GRIFFITH ANNIVERSARY FITTINGL Y OBSER VED 














Flashlight Photograph of Pupils and Guests of Yeatman Griffith at His Birthday Anniversary. 


No. 1, Mr. Griffith; No. 2, 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith; No. 3, Florence Macbeth, Chicago Opera; No. 4, Daniel Mayer, Musical Manager 


UPILS and guests gathered at the 
Yeatman Griffith studios in West 
Eighty-second Street, Saturday evening, 
to congratulate Mr. Griffith upon the 
passing of another milestone. The af: 
fair was a fitting celebration of his birth- 
day anniversary. 
Florence Macbeth, the soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, on behalf of 
seventy of Mr. Griffith’s pupils, presented 
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him with a beautiful ring. In making the 
presentation, she expressed the gratitude 
and appreciation felt by all of Mr. Grif- 
fith’s pupils. The ring was of massive 
hand-carved gold in which was set a 
handsome Oriental sapphire. 

Many of Mr. Griffith’s professional 
pupils were unable to attend because of 
engagements. 

In the group shown in the photograph, 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith are seen in the 
center, with Miss Macbeth at Mr. Grif- 
fith’s right and Daniel Meyer, the musical 
manager, under whose direction Miss 
Macbeth has been appearing for several 


years, at Mrs. Griffith’s right. 

Other pupils who were present repre- 
sented in their nationality seven coun- 
tries, North and South America, Eng- 
land, Italy, Austria, South Africa and 
New Zealand. The various states repre- 
sented were New York, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Texas, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado, Oregon, Iowa, Con- 
necticut, California, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Among the guests were Mr. 
= Mrs. Daniel Mayer and Theodore 
Stier. 





“MUSICAL ETCHINGS” GIVEN 





Louise Davidson Appears in Engaging 
Costume Recital 


An afternoon’s entertainment de- 
scribed as “Musical Etchings” was given 
by Louise Davidson, soprano, and Claire 
Rivers, pianist, at the Comedy Theater, 
New York, on Friday afternoon, April 
13. 

Just where the etcher’s art overlaps 
that of the musician it was difficult to 
determine from the nature of the pro- 
gram, except that Miss Davidson sug- 
gested pretty pictures of a Dutch Boy, a 
Spanish Dancer, an Irish Colleen and 


a Louis XIV Bergerette, in an array 
of pretty costumes. 


ames aside, Miss Davidson is a 
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charming young singer, naive and re- 
freshing and an admirable exponent of 
the salon style of singing. She is none 
too sure of her powers, however, and 
often fails to register the effects that 
she seems capable of producing. A cycle 
of songs described as “A Tiny Toy,” “A 
Spanish Fan,” “An Irish Jig” and “A 
Powdered Wig” pleased her hearers 
mightily. 

Miss Rivers is a young pianist with a 
pretty style that is admirable for the 
type of compositions that she essays. 
She, too, appeared in appropriate cos- 
tumes and gave valuable aid in solos and 
accompaniments. H. B. 


Cecil Fanning and Richard Turpin End 
Successful California Tour 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and Richard 
Turpin, pianist, have just ended a highly 
successful tour of California cities. On 
Easter Sunday Mr. Fanning opened the 
season of municipal concerts which will 
be given in Los Angeles this summer un- 
der the direction of Gertrude Gilbert, 
singing in the open air to an audience 
that numbered many thousands. In 
June Mr. Fanning returns to California 
for a second series of recitals. On March 
12 the baritone gave a recital for the 
Music Club of Albuquerque, N. M., and 
is now in the South on a short tour. 





York Musician Has Easter Wedding 


York, Pa., April 14.—Clyde Milton 
Hughes, one of York’s prominent musi- 
cians and bass soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson Eisenhart, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence E. Eisenhart, were mar- 
ried last Thursday evening in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. The wedding was one 
of the most brilliant of the Eastertide 
wedding ceremonies. The Rev. Dr. Clin- 
ton E. Walter was the officiating clergy- 
man. G. E. Q. 
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DENTON AROUSES ENTHUSIASM IN BOSTON 





A Piano Recital of Especia! Dis- 
tinction—Twenty-first 
Symphony Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 15, 1917. 


S the season nears its close, piano 

recitals somehow improve in _ in- 
terest and quality. Yesterday afternoon 
Oliver Denton played in a manner that 
entitles him to an honorable place in the 
company of the best of the younger 
pianists now before the American pub- 
lic. Grit and determination carried him 
through his first recital in Boston early 
in the year, and, even under the handi- 
cap of acute illness, he made a favorable 
impression at that time. Yesterday he 
aroused his audience to enthusiasm, yet 
he used no tricks, borrowed no poses 
from the Russian Ballet, included noth- 
ing sensational in his program. But he 
did play with astonishing vigor and fire, 
with a becoming sense of differentiation, 
and with a rare feeling for atmosphere. 


Thus his MacDowell Sonata, the 
“Eroica,”’ was strong without violence; 
his “Pavane” of Ravel and “Bourrée” 
of Enesco as different in mood as a 
pavane and bourrée are in movement; 
and his four “New England Idyls” of 
MacDowell as redolent of the New Eng- 
land woods as the composer meant them 
and knew them to be. 

If more pianists, profiting by the ex- 
ample of Mr. Denton, took the trouble to 
maintain variety of mood in their re- 
cital programs we should have fewer 


cases of Saturday afternoon pianoforte 
recital-phobia. Americans of Mr. Den- 
ton’s type, essentially American in ap- 
pearance and bearing, international in 
their equipment (both Safonoff and 
Goldschmidt had their part in develop- 
ing his pianism), and universal in their 
understanding and practice of the art of 
the pianist, will contribute a big share 
to the cause of Music in America. 

There was fine New England reserve 
in the appearance of the twenty-first 
symphony program, but an abundance 
of Continental warmth in its content. 
For the items were Debussy’s “Trois 
Images pour Orchestre” and Schubert’s 
Symphony in C Major. The latter is 
more familiar and with all its heavenly 
length was the more enjoyed. That it 
had a brilliant, stunning performance 
now goes without saying. But Debussy 
is surely not without admirers in this 
city of understanding and _ intellectual 
independence. The impressionistic beauty 
of his “Iberia,” the second of the three 
“Images,” had not escaped the critics 
and the musical public when its three 
movements were played on previous oc- 
casions, but this time the perfumes of 
the night were even more ravishing and 
the street noises a trifle more festive 
and gay than before. Just so, the clos- 
ing movement, “Rondes de Printemps,” 
breathed: out more of the breath of 
spring than when we heard it for the 
first time on a November night six years 
ago. The first movement, “Gigues,” had 
its first Boston performance this week. 
One eminent reviewer finds it less vague 
than much of the contemporary French 
music, equally impressionistic and more 
clearly rhythmed. An _ authoritative 
Scotch musician finds it a _ veritable 
Scotch jig, fundamentally different from 
the continental gigues that found their 
way into the classic dance suite. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





CRITERIONS CONQUER JERSEY 





Quartet Captivates Audiences in New- 
ark and Ridgeway—At N. Y. University 


Under the auspices of the Men’s Club 
of the Centenary M. E. Church the Cri- 
terion Male Quartet appeared in New- 
ark at the church, April 11, assisted by 
Marion Sumner, reader, and Ward C 
Lewis, accompanist. 

The singing of Messrs. Young, Rench, 
Reardon and Chalmers was delightful 
and called forth much approval and the 
solo offerings of these splendid artists 
was similarly indorsed by the audience. 
On the evening before they appeared 
with Emma Clark, accompanist, in the 
Campus Concert Course in the audi- 
torium of New York University, pre- 
senting a program made up of quartets 
by Buck, Hawley, Protheroe, Gibson, 
Heinze, Hartel, Morse Robinson, Hadley 
and Vandewater. Their success was 
marked on this occasion. 

At Ridgewood, N. J., at the Playhouse 
they gave a concert on the evening of 
April 9, offering a full evening’s enter- 
tainment, assisted by Wing Tabor Wet- 
more, reader. The Criterions had sung 
several times before at Ridgewood and 
have many admirers there. The pro- 
gram consisted of quartets, solos and 
duets by Gounod, Vandewater, Aylward, 
Marshall and Hawley. 





Novelties on Leslie Hodgson’s Program 


At Leslie Hodgson’s annual New York 
recital, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, on Fri- 
day of next week, the program will con- 
tain two new compositions by A. Walter 
Kramer, one a “Fragment,” written for 
the pianist, and the other a “Minuet in 
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the Old Style.” Mr. Hodgson will also 

play Cyril Scott’s new “Irish Reel” and 

compositions by Chopin, Dohnanyi, Al- 

beniz, Granados and Liszt, as well as an 

early French group. The recital will 

ee in Carnegie Chamber Music 
all. 





SALEM HEARS NOTED ARTISTS 





Grace Bonner Williams and Raymond 
Havens in Joint Recital 


SALEM, MAss., April 11.—Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, soprano, and Raymond 
Havens, pianist, Boston artists, gave a 
joint recital last evening at Saltonstall 
School Hall. They were received by a 
heartily enthusiastic audience. 

Mrs. Williams sang the “Ave Maria” 
from Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” and 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, 
Dalcroze, Hue, Bachelet and Whelpley. 
She gave her offerings superbly, convey- 
ing their spirit to her listeners in a 
compelling manner. 

Mr. Havens played the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 81, a group of Chopin and 
numbers by Liszt, Alkan and Paganini- 
Liszt. He proved himself proficient in 
the attributes to be expected from the 
sound and intellectual pianist, and espe- 
cially in the much desired gift of poetical 
imagination. Both artists added extra 
numbers. W. . L. 





Van Deventer Memorial Organ Dedi- 
cated in Brooklyn Church 


An elaborate program of music marked 
the dedication of the Van Deventer mem- 
orial organ at the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, on Palm Sunday, 
April 1. §S. Lewis Elmer, organist and 
choirmaster, played the Andante from 
the Tschaikowsky Sixth Symphony, the 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and compositions by Guil- 
mant, Frysinger and Foote. he solo 
quartet, comprising Adelaide Fischer, so- 
prano; Mrs. Eleanor Harz, contralto; 
Charles W. Hobart, tenor, and Harold B. 
Bullenkamp, bass, were heard in an- 
thems. 





Rubel Trio Well Received by Large Au- 
dience at Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 14.—A recital 
was given at the Genesee Valley Club 
by the Rubel Trio on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 11, one-third of the pro- 
ceeds going to the American Red Cross 
Fund. The trio consists of Edith Rubel, 
violinist; Marie Roemaet, ’cellist, and 
Brenda Putnam, pianist. The audience 
filled the ballroom and greatly enjoyed 
the very charming program of folk-songs 
from many countries. Miss Rubel 
poesnens the groups of songs with brief 

ut interesting information about their 








origin; the ensemble was excellent and 
the three artists presented a most at- 
tractive picture. M. E. W. 





MERLE ALCOCK AIDS CHORUS 





Wins Favor in Newark with Orpheus 
Club—Events in Local Churches . 


NEwARK, N. J., April 13.—The second 
concert of the Orpheus Club, Dr. Arthur 
Mees, conductor, which is now in its 
twenty-eighth season, was given last 
night in Wallace Hall. A program of 
considerable difficulty was presented with 
fine musicianship. 

The soloist was Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, who won favor in a program 
that revealed her powers to great ad- 
vantage. Mrs. Alcock was encored after 
each appearance. The chorus and the 
audience joined in the singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The Criterion Quartet of New York 
sang before a large audience in CGen- 
tenary M. E. Church last Wednesday. 
On the same evening a concert was given 
in the Halsey Street M. E. Church by 
Isabelle Beatty, soprano; Elsie Tier, con- 
tralto; Albert Wade, baritone; Walter 
Oliver, tenor; Francesco San Filippo, 
cellist, and Angelo Sabatelli, violinist. 
On Tuesday evening a concert was held 
in the auditorium of the South Side High 
School, under the auspices of the clubs 
of St. Stephen’s P. E. Church. The solo- 
ists were May Korb, soprano; Mary V. 
Potter, contralto; Howard Pascal, tenor; 
John Hamilton, baritone, and Annie 
Lewden, elocutionist. The orchestra was 
directed by Leonard B. McWhood, and 
the accompanist was Will A. bigs o5 

. G. 


MISS BIBB IN LITTLE FALLS 








Minnesota Audience Warms to the So- 
prano—Wins in Michigan 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, the gifted Minne- 
apolis soprano, gave a recital at Little 
Falls, Minn., recently for the Musical 
Art Club and added another success to 
her season’s list. Her program included 
two Handel airs, old pieces by Wecker- 
lin, Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming,” Hahn’s 
“Fétes Galantes,” modern songs in Eng- 
lish by Cyril Scott, Frank Bibb, Carpen- 
ter, Rhys-Herbert, Campbell-Tipton and 
German songs by Hugo Wolf, Erich 
Wolf, Strauss and Brahms. Mrs. Bibb 
was in splendid voice-and delivered her 
songs artistically, winning much ap- 
plause and adding encores to her list. 
Louise Chapman was her efficient accom- 
panist. The audience was of generous 
proportions. 

Mrs, Bibb sang on April 17 in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in a performance of De- 
bussy’s “Blessed Damosel.” On April 
25 she gives a recital in Chicago, the last 
one of the Kinsey series, on which occa- 
sion Frank Bibb will appear as her ac- 
companist. 





Local Artists Score in Concert at San 
Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 10.—A 
local concert of much interest was given 
recently by Mary Aubrey, contralto, and 
Walter Romberg, violinist, with Mrs. 
Ella Mackensen as accompanist. Miss 
Aubrey was presented by Arthur Claas- 
sen. Her voice is one of exceptional 
beauty and range, and her interpreta- 
tions show style and finish. Mr. Rom- 
berg’s playing of the “Fantasia,” by 
Wieniawski, was so well done that he re- 
ceived an ovation, and was obliged to 
respond with an encore. The accompani- 
ments were played admirably. 

C. D. M. 


HOFMANN IN RECITAL 
FOR AID OF POLES 





Pianist Plays an All-Chopin Program 
with the Eloquence for Which 
He Is Famous 


Josef Hofmann, in spite of his pro- 
fessed intention to give only one New 
York recital this season, undertook a sec- 
ond one at Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
afternoon to the tumultuous satisfac- 
tion of a large gathering. It was a 
special event, however, and for the re- 
lief of the Poles. In view of this, it was 
peculiarly fitting that the program 
should have been consecrated exclusively 
to Chopin. Mr. Hofmann did not exert 
himself to devise a particularly unusual 
or arresting bill of fare. He served such 
joys of the nursery governess’ heart as 
the E Flat Nocturne, the A Flat Valse, 
the A Flat Impromptu, the G Minor Bal- 
lade. Matter of more serious import was 
offered in the C Sharp Minor Mazurka, 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, some etudes, 
the Berceuse and the A Flat Polonaise 
and he was liberal with repetitions and 
extra favors. 

But if Mr. Hofmann attempts hack- 
neyed music it is usually with the object 
‘of presenting it in a new light. This 
he did, in effect, with those last week and 
the results were wonderful. In the 
greater works, however, he fairly soared 
into the empyrean or searched the neth- 
ermost depths. The performance of the 
funeral march in the sonata surpassed in 
massive plangency and tragic puissance 
any heard hereabouts in years. Not 
even Mr. Hofmann has ever equalled this 
exploit. In his most poetic mood, he 
wove enchantment into the A Flat and 
I Major etudes. The C Sharp Minor 
he uttered in accents of heavy import. 
Unquestionably his Chopin readings are 
often mannered, and in their tendency to 
accentuate subordinate parts somewhat 
at the expense of the musical design they 
indicate a sort of ruthless impatience, due 
to a weariness of these works. But one 
will, none the less, seek in vain for their 
equal in eloquence, in power, in trans- 
figuring beauty. nu. F. F. 





ELSA L. COOK’S SUCCESS 





Soprano Is Soloist with Philadelphia 
Orchestra—Scores in Troy, N. Y. 


Elsa Lyons Cook, the gifted soprano, 
who is one of the best singers in Phila- 
delphia, made a distinct success April 
9 at Troy, N. Y., where she appeared 
at the concert of the united Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse and Albany Mannerchor. She 
has been a pupil of William S. Brady, 
the prominent New York vocal teacher, 
for the last ten years. On this occasion 
she sang the soprano solo part in 
Baldamus’s “Sang an die Freiheit” and 
a group of songs by Stange, Brahms and 
Jensen, winning enthusiastic applause 
from her audience. 

Mrs. Cook appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold 
Stokowski, April 8, singing arias from 
“Butterfly” and* Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen” and on May 10 she sings the 
soprano part in the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society’s production of “Brian 
Boru” under Wassili Leps. 





The Des Moines Artist Series and Am- 
herst, Mass., have engaged the Ernest 
Gamble Concert Party for recitals next 
season, its third and fifth return visits 
respectively. The Gamble Party is now 
filling an engagement of more than 100 
appointments in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. 
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CAMPANINI LEASES THEATER FOR FULL YEAR 





Name of New York House Will 
Not Be Disclosed-—Plans Four 
Weeks’ Season 


Cleofonte Campanini is determined to 
bring the Chicago Opera Company to 
New York next January, and in order to 
secure accommodations for his month in 
this city has been forced to lease a thea- 
ter for a year. Nothing now will pre- 
vent his giving a four weeks’ season of 


Italian and French opera unless_ the 
Metropolitan Opera management buys 
the theater, as it is reported to have 
done in the case of the Manhattan. Mr. 
Campanini has received a great number 
of letters from New Yorkers, asking him 
to give opera here, and one enthusiast 
has offered to build him an opera house. 

The season of German opera in Chi- 
cago will be much shorter during the 
coming season, as only three or four Ger- 
man works are to be given. The per- 


formances of the “Ring,” which were at- 
tended in the past by such enormous 
audiences, were not* successful during the 
last season and will be discontinued. No 
German opera will be given on the road 
tour previous to the opening in Chicago. 
Two operas will be presented in this 
three weeks’ tour, “Faust” and “Lucia,” 
and the principal artists will be 
Mme. Melba, Mme. Galli-Curci, Mura- 
tore, Crimi, and Journet. Mme. Melba 
will appear with the company during the 
entire season and Mary Garden is ex- 
pected for part of the season. After the 
New York season the company will go to 
Boston for two weeks. 

Negotiations are pending for the ap- 
pearance of several stars, and contracts 
have been signed for the appearance of 
Mme. Vix, the French soprano, and Ga- 
leffi, the Italian baritone, who is regarded 
as one of the foremost singers of Italy. 

Until Mr. Campanini is sure that his 
theater cannot be bought up by rival 
operatic interests no announcement will 
be made of the place selected for his 
New York season. 





SPROSS MAKES WIDE TOUR 





Directs Poughkeepsie Choir, Gives Re- 
citals in East and South 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 15.—Dur- 
ing Lent at the Presbyterian Church the 
choir, under the direction of the distin- 
guished American composer-organist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, presented Maun- 
der’s “Olivet to Calvary” and “Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace,” and Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words.” Mr. Spross also gave 
three Lenten organ recitals with the as- 
sistance of Wilfred Glenn, basso, and 
Mrs. Cornu, contralto. Besides all this, 
Mr. Spross has had concerts in Toronto, 
Buffalo, Jamestown, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio; 
Bloomington, Ill.; New York City, Han- 
over, N. H.; Waterbury, Conn.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Portland, Me., and Macon, 
Ga. Mr. Spross met with overwhelm- 
ing success in every city. 





“Naval Night” Concert Arranged by 
Daniel Mayer to Aid Recruiting 


The recruiting spirit has found its 
way into musical events. A grand 
“Naval Night” concert, under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Mayer, is scheduled for 
Sunday night, April 29, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The affair is in 
aid of the funds of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Committee of Navy Recruiting in 
direct co-operation with the U. S. Navy. 
American, British, Belgian, Italian and 
Russian artists will be heard. Among 
those listed to appear are: Louise 
Homer, Marcia Van Dresser, Florence 


Easton, Florence Macbeth, Clarence 
Whitehill, Francis Maclennan, Amy 
Castles, Auguste Bouilley, Signor Crimi, 
Leonid Zinovieff, Mischa Levitzki, Mau- 
rice Dambois, and an _ orchestra of 
seventy-five conducted by Walter Henry 
Rothwell. E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe will also appear. The Marine Band 
of the Navy Yard and Sailors of the 
U. S. Navy will drill. 





FAMOUS ARTISTS AT ASHEVILLE 





Grove Park Inn Concerts Bring’) Many 
Notables to City 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 14.—A new 
and vivid chapter is being written in the 
musical history of Asheville and North 
Carolina through the appearance at 
Grove Park Inn of world-famous vocal 
and instrumental artists. Sunday eve- 
ning musicales and concerts, arranged 
primarily for the entertainment of the 
guests of the Inn, are being enjoyed also 
by Asheville residents to whom the privi- 
lege of attendance has been accorded by 
F. L. Seely. 

During the last five weeks there have 
appeared Amelita Galli-Curci, the famous 
coloratura soprano; Helen Stanley, 
prima donna of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company; Joseph Bonnet, the celebrated 
I’rench organist; Herbert Witherspoon, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Clarence Eddy, famous Amer- 
ican organist. Still to appear are 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Rudolph 
Ganz, the famous Swiss pianist. 

Each of the Sunday evening concerts 


follows a thirty-minute organ recital by 
Maurice Longhurst, the regular organ- 
ist at the Inn and leader of the splendid 
orchestra, which has long contributed to 
Asheville’s musical repute. 





EASTER CANTATA BY 
H. BROOKS DAY AGAIN 
IMPRESSES DEEPLY 














H. Brooks Day, New York Organist 
and Composer 


“An Easter Cantata,” by H. Brooks 
Day, with the composer at the organ, 
was given for the third time at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity Church, New York, at 
mid-day Tuesday, April 10. 

As on the occasion of its performance 
last year, a huge audience attended, 
many being forced to stand. Edgar 
Schofield was again the baritone soloist 
and Vera Robbins Brown the soprano, 
but the tenor this time was W. H. Gleim. 

The cantata, a work of great nobility, 
was described in these columns in detail 
last year. It made the same deep im- 


pression this time, due to the splendid 


singing of the soloists and the chorus 
and the superb direction of Edmund 
Jaques, organist-choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s. 

The tenor solo, “At the Tomb on Eas- 
ter Morn,” the “Hallelujah” chorus, the 
baritone solo, “Still Thy Sorrow, Mag- 
dalena,” and the soprano solo, “Fierce 
Was the Wild Billow” were a few of the 
individual numbers that were notably 
given. H. B. 
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A. Y. Cornell 


for Singers and Teachers 
Round Lake, New York 


(near Saratoga) 


Thirteenth Consecutive Season 


Six Weeks Session 
July 2— August 11 


Daily Private Lessons 
Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in Vocal Technique 
Bi-Weekly Classes in Song Analysis and Interpretation 
Classes in Stage Deportment 


Summer School 
of Vocal Instruction 
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FS students of “The A. Y. Cornell Summer School” live daily and hour 


and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide-awake 5 


cannot fail to acquire new and advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. : 
The School akente singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, and logically formulated system; 
a study of the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question, w teachers 
practically, not only their own voices, but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 


ly for six weeks in a delightful musical atmosphere, socially 
ens aed semaines tees ait ments: of doe Uniene tian: Ga 


and singers can study 
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PUPILS’ RECITALS—CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


FACILITIES FOR RECREATION 


For Full Particulars, Address: A. Y. Cornell, 








MUSIC FESTIVAL WITH METROPOLITAN ARTISTS 


607-08 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 











GABRILOWITSCH ONCE 
MORE WIELDS BATON 


Pianist Conducts Aeolian Hall 
Program—Casals Appears 
as Soloist 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who last New 
Year’s Eve appeared in the Manhattan 
Opera House at the head of a specially 
recruited orchestra to demonstrate his 
fitness as a symphonic conductor, began 


last Sunday afternoon a series of three 
concerts in A¢olian Hall, intended for the 
same purpose. In Germany the pianist 
exercised his talent along these lines fre- 
quently and won extensive acceptance. 
His first American experiment with the 
baton since his return was hardly bril- 
liant enough to insure him similar recog- 
nition here, despite such aptitude as he 
showed. Last Sunday the response was 
immeasurably heartier and, with a view 
to the ecstatic enthusiasm of a musician- 
ly audience, the event must be recorded 
as distinctly successful. We cannot con- 
fess that our first estimate of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s capabilities was ma- 
terially altered, or that he accomplished 
anything to insure him a rank among 
conductors comparable to that he occu- 
pies among pianists. But the program 
was better, the orchestra, too, and the 
auspices generally more sympathetic. 

The trilogy of concerts has been de- 
signed to form a sort of historical series 
and will, therefore, set off Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s talents in most of the lights in 
which a conductor can be ambitious to 
shine. The first program was classical, 
and dealt in Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven. The ensuing ones will dispense 
romantic and modernist products respec- 
tively. Soloists enable Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
to prove his mettle in the serious matter 
of accompaniments, besides lending va- 
riety to the bill. Pablo Casals was the 
first of these, while Harold Bauer will 
be the second, and at the third concert 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will temporarily re- 
linquish the baton to Arnold Volpe and 
play piano himself. Mr. Casals’s vehicle 
on Sunday was the D Major ’Cello Con- 
certo of Haydn. For the rest the list 
contained Beethoven’s “Egmont” and 
“Leonore” Overtures, Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony and a delightful suite of 
dances out of Grétry’s “Céphale et Pro- 
cris,” put together by Felix Mottl. It 
was too long by a number. 

On the occasion of his concert last 
winter, stress was placed upon Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s command of the technique 
of conducting, upon his authoritative 
handling of his forces and his invariable 
success in obtaining what he desired; also 
on the vitality of his procedure, his 
unfailing sense of climax and his instinct 
for mordant rhythm. All of these facul- 
ties reasserted themselves Sunday, 
heightened in effect by the more pro- 

itious circumstances of this concert. 

he sum of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s excel- 
lences was embodied in his dramatically 
direct and massive performance of 
the “Leonore” overture, which stirred the 
audience to one of the most spontaneous 
outbreaks of enthusiasm heard in 
ALolian Hall this season. Admirable, too, 
in its smoothness and felicitous adjust- 
ment was the accompaniment he fur- 
nished Mr. Casals in the Haydn Con- 
certo. The Grétry dances enjoyed taste- 
ful, animated and clearly rhythmic pres- 
entations. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
evinced no more than last December the 
qualities of compelling distinction, indi- 
viduality or subtlety of touch and imagi- 
nation. The robustness and impetuosity 
of the performance of Mozart’s sym- 
phony did not atone for the want of 
elegance in his conception of it or of 
plasticity in its exposition. As a con- 
ductor Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s personality is 
decidedly less communicative and seizing 
than at the keyboard. 

The orchestra, while at moments rough 
in tonal quality and deficient in finish, 
are better than the one at the Man- 

attan. Mr. Casals delighted with 
Haydn’s lovely concerto as completely as 
he has often done before. His perform- 
ance abounded in exuberant charm and 
irradiated the very pn . 








A bright musical comedy, called “A 
Girl of the Future,” music by Arthur 
Klein and J. M. Capel, has been mounted 
at the Paladium in London to mark the 
return to professional work of the fa- 
mous American “Gibson Girl,” Camille 
Clifford. It will be remembered that 
Miss Clifford left the musical comedy 
stage on her marriage with the Hon. 
Lyndhurst Bruce, who was killed in ac- 
tion some time ago. 
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BostoN.—Rosamond Young, soprano, 
a pupil of Percy Hunt of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, gave a song 
recital in Jordan Hall on March 28. 


* * * 
HOLYOKE, Mass.—William C. Ham- 


mond gave his eighty-second public organ 
recital in the Skinner Memorial Chapel 


on April 7. He was assisted by Edna 
M. Swartz, soprano. 
* * * 
Boston. — Wilhelmina Keniston, a 


choir member of the Arlington Street 
Church, has been appointed to the solo 
soprano position at the Congregational 
Church, Wollaston, Mass., Wells Weston, 


organist. 
* * * 


CALDWELL, N. J.—On April 9 an en- 
joyable concert was given in Associa- 
tion Hall, Caldwell, by the Caldwell 
Instrumental Club, under the direction 
of William N. Hasler. The assisting 
artist was Herbert J. Geib, baritone. 

* * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Gene Ware of this 
city gave the second of his series of or- 
gan recitals in Sayles Hall, Brown Uni- 
versity, April 1. Mr. Ware was assisted 
by Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, and 
a chorus composed of prominent local 
singers. 

ok * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Frederick P. 
Denison sang as an offertory at the even- 
ing Easter service of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, “Easter Morn,” written for 
her by R. K. Quayle of Albany. The 
number is still in manuscript and was 
sung for the first time on this occasion. 

* * * 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIs.—A_ sacred 
concert was given here on Easter Sun- 
day by the male chorus and band under 
the auspices of the Richland Center 
Band, V. J. Grabel, conductor. Joseph 
Silvers, Enoch Ericsson and Harry Race 
were the soloists. 

* * * 


DENVER, CoL.— The Liszt School of 
Music recently gave a concert memorial 
of Gottschalk at Knight-Campbell Hall. 
Dr. James Tracy, who knew Gottschalk, 
gave reminiscences and spoke on Amer- 
ican-Creole music. Twenty pupils and 
Mrs. Tracy assisted Dr. Tracy. 

* * * 


TOLEDO, O.—Audrey Dennison,-an ar- 
tist-pupil of M. E. Florio, the New York 
vocal instructor, won success with a cycle 
of songs at the Palace Theater recently. 
She was obliged to add numerous encores 
in order to stem the vigorous applause 
and received many floral tributes. 

+ * * 


CoLUMBUS, OHI0O.—Grace Hamilton 
Morrey gave a brilliant piano recital re- 
cently in the Hartman Theater. Bernard 
Miller, a member of the faculty of the 
Grace Hamilton Morrey School, gave a 
piano recital in Heaton Music Hall re- 
cently, introducing several of his own 
compositions. 

* * 

ATLANTA, GA.—Effie Louise Walker, 
a talented young coloratura soprano, 
gave an interesting recital at Cox Col- 
lege on April 9. The singer, who is to 
be graduated from Cox College this 
spring, sang arias from “Traviata” and 


“Rigoletto” in good style. Frances 
Stovall was a good accompanist. 
ok * * 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Hope Leroy Baum- 
gartner gave an artistic organ recital 
recently at the Independent Presby- 
terian Church. Miss Baumgartner had 
the valuable assistance of Mrs. Marma- 
duke Floyd, a soprano of high merit. 
Rockwell S. Brank was the soloist at 
the Friday recital. 

* 4 + 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 11.—Ger- 
man national airs cannot be sung in 
Turnverein Hall, according to a notice 
pamenee recently. Leading Germans 
ave also instructed all members of the 
organization to avoid war discussions. 
The members have pledged allegiance to 


America. 
* co * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Hugh McAnnis 
pleased a large audience of music-lovers 
with a recital of organ music given in 
the Laurel Heights Methodist Church on 
March 30. Mr. McAnnis, who is not 


ri 


w 


yet eighteen, displayed marked skill, 

especially in orchestral effects. He was 

presented by Arthur Stanley Williams. 
* * * 


WEsT Point, N. Y.—The thirtieth pub- 
lic organ recital by Frederick C. Mayer, 
organist and choirmaster, was given in 
Cadet Chapel, United States Military 
Academy, on April 8. Mr. Mayer was 
assisted in the excellent —— pre- 
sented by Robert W. Muller, violinist, 
and Frederick W. Deyerberg, French 
horn. 

* * * 

East MAucH CHUNK, PA.—The East 
Mauch Chunk Choral Society sang Gaul’s 
“Ruth” in St. Joseph’s Hall, April 12. 
Mrs. L. S. Wainwright was conductor 
and the soloists were Minnie Rinker as 
Naomi, Louise Wainwright Ruth, Retha 
Sterner Orpha and George Swartz as 
Boas. The work was received with 
much applause. 

* a 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Louise Van 
Ogle presented her talented pupil, Helen 
La Violette, in recital on March 28. An 
interesting number was Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor, with Mrs. Van 
Ogle at the second piano. Paula Bitter 
and Mildred Haywood, voice pupils of 
Elizabeth R. Miller, assisted on the pro- 
gram. 

* * *K 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A students’ recital 
was given at the Institute and Conserva- 
tory of Music, April 5, before a large 
audience. Those who took part were 
Ellison Groat, Carl Dewart, Eleanor 
Foulkes, Iva Cornwall, Norine Hyman, 
Leone Neufeglise, Conrad May, Marion 
Siems, Greta Scholtens, Catherine Mc- 
Sweeney and Howard Tifft. 

*K * * 


MANKATO, MINN.—Herbert J. Jenny, 
pianist, gave a worthy lecture recently 
in Normal School Auditorium, Bethany 
College. He was assisted by Bertha 
Phillips, contralto. Mr. Jenny’s subject 
was “Appreciation of the Art of Music.” 
The program contained works by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Lekeu, Debussy 
and Chopin. 

* * * 

BRANFORD, CONN. — The American 
String Quartet of Boston, made up of 
Gertrude Marshall and Ruth Stickney, 
violins; Adeline Packard, viola, and 
Hazel L’Africain, ’cello, gave an excel- 
lent program in Library Hall on April 
10. Works by Mozart, Franck and Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff afforded delight to a 
small audience. 

* + * 

_WASHINGTON, D. C.—A musicale was 
given recently by Mrs. Elizabeth Dan- 
iels in honor of Margery Snyder, violin- 
ist. Among those on the program were 
Elizabeth Leckie, mezzo-soprano; Viola 
Schippert, soprano; Mary Helen Howe, 
soprano; Dorothy Snyder, pianist; Mar- 
gery Snyder, violinist, and Jerome Wil- 
liams pianist. 

« * *‘ 

WHEELING, W. Va.—“The Seven Last 
Words,” by Dubois, was sung on the 
afternoon of April 1 and the evening of 
April 5 at St. Matthew’s P. E. Church 
by the vested choir, under the excellent 
direction of Paul Allen Beymer. The 
soloists, John O’Connor, tenor, and David 
Crawford, bass, sang with fine expres- 
sion. 

* * * ; 

MARION, O.—The choir of Trinity Bap- 
tist Church, Ernst Carl, choirmaster, 
gave Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words” at 
its eighth vesper service on Good Friday 
evening. The solists were Sadamae A. 
Dunihue, soprano; Mettal Raymor, so- 
prano; George C. Krieger, tenor, and 
Ernst Carl, baritone. Grace P. Durfee 
was the organist. , 

7 . * 


BALTIMORE.—George F. Boyle, Aus- 
tralian pianist-composer, who has long 
been associated with the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music as teacher of piano, 
has been offered the head professorship 
in piano at the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Boyle has not yet announced 
whether he will accept the offer or re- 
main with the Peabody Conservatory. 

, * * ¥* 


WARREN, OHIO.—The 1884th program 
of Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 
was presented in Dana Hall the evening 
of April 4 by the Symphony Orchestra 


and String Orchestra, under the direction 
of Michael Banner, head of the stringed 
instrument department of the school. 
Mary Edith Miller was the violin soloist, 
presenting the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto. 

* os * 

BUCKHANNON, W. VA. — “Victory 
Divine,” a sacred cantata by J. Chris- 
topher Marks, was given by the choir of 
the First M. E. Church on April 8, un- 
der the direction of G. S. Bohanan, choir 
director. Grace Tamblyn was organist 
and the soloists were Rose Christine 
Wittmayer, soprano; Mrs. Pare Hanson 
Lorentz, soprano; Alice Hughes, so- 
prano, and Warren Lee Smith, bass. 

* * * 


MANSFIELD, O.—Gaul’s Passion Service 
was beautifully sung at the First Presby- 
terian Church on April 5 under the lead- 
ership of Florence MacDonald, chorister. 
The offertory solo was sung by Miss Mac- 
Donald, while solo parts in the service 
were sung by Myrtle Booth, Thelma 
Shaw, Katherine Schwier, Rev. A. T. 
Reasoner, Richard Maxwell, Charles 
Brumfield and Casimer Carroll. 

* * &* 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the baton 
of William H. Santelmann, the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra offered 
ar excellent concert at the Barracks re- 
cently. The program included the “New 
World” Symphony of Dvorak, Prelude 
to “Parsifal”’ and Beethoven’s Overture, 
“Lenore,” No. 3. The soloist was Her- 
man Hoffman, a member of the orches- 
tra, who played the Bruch Violin Con- 
certo. 

* ca * 

Newport, R. I.—A delightful concert 
at the Historical Society’s rooms was 
given recently under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles W. Stewart for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Those who partici- 
pated were Mrs. Francesca Thompson, 
piano; Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, violin; 
Mrs. Mary Curley Rooney, soprano, and 
Marion Dowling, accompanist. The pro- 
gram was of unusual interest and all 
the soloists acquitted themselves capably. 

* * * 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—Under the leader- 
ship of Harris S. Shaw, the well-known 
organist and teacher of Boston, a chorus 
choir of forty voices sang _ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the First Baptist 
Church, Arlington, on the evening of 
Easter Sunday. The choir was assisted 
by three well-known Boston soloists, 
Evelyn Blair Kingsman, soprano; Marion 
Aubens, contralto, and Herbert Welling- 
ton Smith, baritone. 

* * * 


SAN José, CaL.—Commencement ac- 
tivities are in progress at the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music, which is associated 
with the College of the Pacific. Members 
of the graduating class who have been 
heard in recital durmg the month are: 
Mary Hornaday, Ross Ring and Gene 


Dorais, pianists; Mamie Jensen, con- 
tralto; Alexander Skavenaa, violinist, 
who was accompanied by Matilda 


Skavenaa and assisted by Gene Dorais. 
* * * 


East LIVERPOOL, OHI0.—East Liver- 
pool’s Male Chorus, Lysbeth Hamill, di- 
rector, gave a taxing program in finished 
style on April 11. The admirable soloist 
was Elsa Gundling-Duga, soprano, who 
scored deeply in various standard arias 
and favorite songs. A feature of interest 
was the choral number, “Sing Me a Son 
of a Lad That Is Gone,” by Charles W. 
Waggoner, the local composer. This 
piece is dedicated to the East Liverpool 
Male Chorus. 3 .% 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mercadante set- 
ting of “The Seven Last Words” was 
offered by the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church choir Good Friday night before 
an assembly that crowded the big church. 
William L. Widdemer, organist and choir 
director, conducted and also gave an ap- 
propriate organ program. otably fine 
was the ensemble work a cappella. The 
soloists were Mrs. Christian T. Martin, 
soprano; Georgine T. Avery, alto; Fred- 
erick J. Maples, tenor, and Kolin Hager, 
baritone. 

+ a ok 

ELGIN, ILL.—A concert of considerable 
merit was given recently at the First 
Congregational Church by fifty violin 
pupils of Harry Eduard Miller. The 
program offered individual and ensemble 
numbers and included works by David, 
Handel, Dvorak, Bruch, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Schubert, Chopin and Paganini. 
Among the players who especially dis- 
tinguished themselves were Blanche Mc- 
Ewan, Joy McGrath, Lulu Kinney, 
Frances Renie and Mildred Goodrich, all 
of them disclosing technical facility and 
artistic purpose. A large audience was 
very appreciative. 

: aK * + . 

MARYSVILLE, OHI0.—The Choral Union 
of Marysville, existent for many years, 
under the able direction of Dr, Owen 


H. Evans, is working at present on 
Henry Houseley’s musical setting of the 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Marys- 
ville was the fourth place in the United 
States to present Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha” and last spring “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” by the same composer, was 
the chosen work for the June concert. 
Edith Evans, daughter of Dr. Evans, the 
director, played the accompaniments. 
Miss Evans is the present accompanist 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
ok * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Fritz Kloepper, bari- 
tone, was the soloist at the elaborate 
Easter service arranged by the choir and 
chorus of the First Methodist Episcopal! 
Church on April 8. Tacoma teachers re- 
cently represented in brilliant recital pro- 
grams were John J. Blackmore, Prof. B. 
F. Welty, Dr. Robert R. Schofield, Signor 
Camillo d’Alessio, Bertha Tenhope and 
Clara Mighell Lewis. The First Chris- 
tian Church choir under the leadership of 
Robert Lee and assisted by the Ensemble 
Violinists’ Club, conducted by Mrs. C. E. 
Dunkelberger, gave an Easter concert on 
April 8. 

* + * 

OMAHA, NEB.—The annual students’ 
program was presented at the Brandeis 
Theater by the Tuesday Musical Club 
on April 4. The youngest little ladies 
on the program were Eleanore Baxter, 
pianist, and Rose Dubnoff, violinist. The 
others taking part were: Pianists, Mar- 
garet Bourke, Dorothy Arter, Nancy 
Hulst, Mildred Mabery and Ann Axtell; 
violinists, Flora Shubert, Clara 
Schneider, Gertrude Thiem, Mabel Hin- 
zie and Olga Ejitner; singers, Gertrude 
Elsworth, Mrs. Joseph Barton, Jr.. 
Mabel Datel, Bertha Coffey, Eunice Con- 
away, Ruth Gordon, Mildred Rogers and 
Myrtle Wyatt. 

* * * 

SyRAcusE, N. Y.—Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist, gave a recital on April 
12 in the First Baptist Church of Roches- 
ter, under the auspices of the Western 
New York Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, to a large audience that was 
very appreciative of his playing. Prior 
to the recital a dinner was given Mr. 
Courboin, under the direction of Walter 
H. Carter, dean of the chapter. On April 
6 the vested choir of the First Baptist 
Church gave Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and 
on Easter Sunday Dudley Buck’s “Christ 
the Victor.” Daisy Connell was soprano 
soloist on each occasion and Mr. Cour- 
boin organist. Prof. Howard Lyman 
directed the chorus. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A student con- 
cert of high standard was given recently 
by the Washington College of Music, the 
program being presented by Lael T. 
Rose, Dorris de Groot, Isabelle Gladding, 
Mitchell Bliss, Mrs. Ethel Holtzclaw 
Gawler, Kathleen Long, Estella Thomas, 
Catherine Bowles, Regina Vandeveer, 
Florence Reynolds, Henry Christiani, 
Almas Thomas and an orchestra of 
thirty, under the direction of C. E. 
Christiani. The weekly program of the 
Friday Morning Music Club was given 
by Mrs. William H. von Bayer, pianist, 
and Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist. A song 
recital of exceptional merit was that by 
Netta Craig at Studio Hall, under the 
management of C. W. O’Connor. 

* *¢ * 


BROCKTON, Mass.—The seventy-third 
service of the New England Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists was 
held in the Porter Congregational 
Church, on Good Friday evening, under 
the direction of George Sawyer Dunham, 
the church organist. The vocal music 
of the service consisted of selections 
wholly from Russian composers, which 
were artistically sung by the church 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Dun- 
ham. The Offertory, Prelude and Post- 
lude were played respectively by Wil- 
liam M. Andros, organist of South Con- 
gregational Church, Brockton; John 
Hermann Loud, organist of Park Street 
Congregational Church, Boston, and 
Bernard B. Nye, organist of First Bap- 
tist Church, Brockton. 


+ * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Chopin Club 
gave a concert recently under the direc- 
tion of Ethel G. Tattersall. Those who 
took part were Louise Roberts, Mary S. 
Winsor, Ethel L. Thornton, Margaret A. 
Gardner, pianists; Minnie L. Cameron, 
violin; Mrs. Jacob S. Kelley, viola; Helen 
Mathews, ’cello; Bertha M. Woodward, 
piano; Margaret Watson Shaftoe, Min- 
nie Headley Vaughan, Gertrude North- 
rop, soloists; Marguerite Watson Shaf- 
toe, Lillian Louise Simester, Gertrude P. 
Northrup, Ethel Dobson Sayles, Jessie 
Lillian Bagley, Helen M. Grant, chorus; 
Susie Brown Kochhan, accompanist; 


Rose Presel and Sadie Presel, guests. 
The program committee was composed of 
Mrs. Fred E. Tattersall, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Kelley and Mrs. Joseph E. Kochhan. 
The concert was a complete success. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


‘hanges and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date 
of publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 25; 
Elmira, Apr. 29. 

Adler, Clarence—New York (MacDowell 
Club), Apr. 25; Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 26, 27. 

Alda, Frances—Chicago, Apr. 22. 

Aithouse, Paul.—Waterbury, Conn., Apr. 24; 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Apr. 26. ‘ 

stin, Florence—Altoona, Pa., Apr. 20; 
wi tiaemeels Pa., Apr. 23; Elmira, N. Y., 
\pr. 25; Binghamton, N. Y., Apr. 27; Scran- 
ton, Pa., Apr. 30. een ih uP 

er, Harold—New York (Ritz), Apr. 2 
ami 27; Boston (Jordan Hall), Apr. 21; Chi- 
ago, May 6. 

Biggs, Richard Keys—New York (Wash- 
‘ngton Irving High School), Apr. 22, 29. 

Bloch, Alexander—Corning, N. Y., Apr. 25. 

Brines, M. J.—Chicago, Apr. 24, 

Buhlig, Richard—Chicago, May 2. 
Cadman, C. W.—Chicago, May 2. 

Campbell, John—Lansing, Mich., Apr. 25. 
Carri, Ferdinand—New York (®olian Hall), 
Apr. 28. 

Cherniavsky, Leo, Jan and Mischel—Te 
iuiti, Apr. 20; Hunterville, Apr. 21; Taihape, 
.pr. 23; Morton, Apr. 24; Howera, Apr. 25; 
stratford, Apr. 26; New Plymouth, Apr. 27; 
Wanganui, Apr. 28; Teilding, Apr. 30; Pal- 
merton North, May 1; Napier, May 2; Gis- 
horne, May 4 and 5. 

Claussen, Julia—Kansas City, Apr. 20. 

Cornu, Louis J.—New York (®@olian Hall), 
\pr. 26 (Junior Orchestra). 

Dadmun, Royal—Hutchinson, Kan., Apr. 
°): Bartlesville, Okla., Apr. 23; Springfield, 
Mo., Apr. 24; Fort Scott, Kan., Apr. 25; Jop- 
lin, Mo., Apr. 26; Pittsburg, Kan., Apr. 21; 
st. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; Kansas City, Mo., 
Apr. 29; Warrensburg, Mo., Apr. 30; Sedalia, 
Mo. (evg.), Apr. 30; Columbia, Mo., May 1; 
Alton, Ill, May 2, 3; Decatur, Ill., May 4; 
Jacksonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, Ia., May 7. 

Dale, Esther—Northampton, Mass., Apr. 28. 











Dambols, Maurice— New York (4®£olian 
Hall), Apr. 21 

Eldridge, Alice—New York City, Apr. 30; 
Boston, May 7. 


Dufau, Jenny—Chicago, Apr. 25. 
Ellerman, Amy—New York, Apr. 23. 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, May 1 (Boston 
Musical Union). 

Fay, Maude—Oakland, Cal., Apr. 20; Kan- 
sas City, Apr. 27; Ann Arbor, May 5. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip — New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 27; Boston (Jordan Hall), Apr. 
21; Chicago, May 6. 

Gauthier, Eva—New York (®olian Hall), 
Apr. 30. 

Genovese, Nana — Stamford, Conn., New 
Haven, Hartford, Bristol, in April. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, Apr. 20, 24. 

Gideon, Constance Ramsay — Whitman 
(aft.), Apr. 20; Boston (evg.), Apr. 20; Bos- 
ton, Apr. 24 and 30. 

Gilbert, Harry—Burlington, Vt., Apr. 20; 
New York City, Apr. 22, 23 and 26. 

Gilberté, Hallett—Los Angeles, Apr. 23; 
Riverside, Cal., Apr. 29. 

Gilkinson, Myrta K.—Northam, Tex., Apr. 
24: Kosse, Apr. 25; Bremond, Apr. 26; Cool- 
idge, Apr. 27; Dawson, Apr. 28; Mt. Calm, 
Apr. 30: MeGregor, May 1; Valley Mills, May 
2; Rio Vista, May 3; Morgan, May 4; Iredell, 
May 5; Blum, May 7. 

Glenn, Wilfred—Cleveland, Apr. 26; 
York, Apr. 27 

Gotthelf, Claude—San Francisco, Cal., Apr. 
25 and May 3; Reno, Nev., May 5. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Apr. 20; 
New York, Apr. 23; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Apr. 27; Brooklyn, Apr. 29; Newark, N. J., 
Apr. 30. 

Gunster, Frederick—Shreveport, La., Apr. 


New 


Gutman, 
Hall), Apr. 
Hackett, Arthur—Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 
24, 25 (St. Louis Symphony Orchestra); 
Shreveport, La., Apr. 26, 27 (St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 
, Vazeene Marguerite—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Apr. 27, 


Elizabeth—New York (Carnegie 
20. 


Hemenway, Harriett Sterling — Danville, 
Va., Apr. 19, 20; Windsor, Vt., Apr. 24; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Apr. 26 


Hempel, Frieda—Chicago, Apr. 25; Char- — 


lotte, N. C., May 2 
Hinshaw, William— New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 23. 
_Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — San 
Francisco, Cal, Apr. 25 and May 3; Reno, 
V., May 5. 
Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, May 1 (Boston 
Musical Union). 
J Jefferds, Geneva—Fitchburg, Mass., Apr. 
,,Jomelll, Mme. Jeanne—Los Angeles, Apr. 
-); Riverside, Cal., Apr. 29 
Kaiser, Marie—Bartlesville, Okla., Apr. 23; 
Springfield, Mo., Apr. 24; Ft. Scott, Kan., 
Apr, 25; Joplin, Mo.; Apr. 26; Pittsburg, 
Kan., Apr. 27; St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28. 
Karle, Theo.—Baltimore, Apr. 23; Fitch- 
'g, Apr. 26; Scranton, May 1. 
Xerns, Grace—Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 27. 
Kreidler, Louis—Greenville, S. C., Apr. 23; 
eensboro, N. C.,-Apr. 24. 
Langenhan, Christine — Boston 
Nall), Apr. 28, 
Leginska, Ethel—Sioux Falls, S. D., Apr. 
Providence, R. I., Apr. 29. 
Littlefield, Laura—Natick, Mass., Apr. 24. 
McMillan, Florence—Milwaukee, Apr. 20; 
iarcliff Manor, Apr. 22; Stamford, Conn., 
'. 23; Philadelphia, Apr. 28; Boston, Apr. 
New York City, May 7; Brooklyn, May 8. 
_ Maclaren, Gay Zenola—Greeneville, Pa., 
or. 20; Ambridge, Pa. Apr. 21; Spencer, 
v. Va., Apr. 23: Granville, O., Apr, 24: Find- 
2Y, O., Apr. 25; Greenville, O., Apr. 26; 
“alem, O., Apr... 27. 


(Jordan 


Margolis, Samuel — New York (®olian 


Hall), Apr. 24 (pupils’ recital). 


Martin, Frederic—Danville, Va., Apr. 19, 
20; Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 26; Englewood, 
N. J, Ape..:37 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Chicago, Apr. 27, 


Merx, Hans—Chicago, May 6. 

Middleton, Arthur—Rock Island, Ill, Apr. 
23; St. Louis, Apr. 24; Lansing, Mich., Apr. 
25; Oklahoma City, Okla., Apr. 30. 

Miller, Ada Holding—Providence, R. L., 
Apr. 28; East Greenwich, R. I., Apr. 29; 
Lewiston, Me., May 1. 

Miller, Christine—Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 
23; Shreveport, La., Apr. 25; Nashville, Tenn., 
Apr. 27; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 3 

Miller, Reed—Orangeburg, S. C., Apr. 20; 
Sumter, S. C., Apr. 21; Darlington, S. C., 
Apr. 22; Fayetteville, N. C., Apr. 23; Raleigh, 
N. C., Apr. 25; Goldsboro, N. C., Apr. 26; 
Wilmington, N. C., Apr. 27; Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Apr. 28; Durham, N. C., Apr. 29; 
Greensboro, N. C., Apr. 30; Danville, Va., 
May 2; Winston-Salem, N. C., May 3; Salis- 
bury, N. C., May 4; Monroe, N, C., May 5; 
Rock Hill, S. C., May 6. 

Morrisey, Marie—Brooklyn, Apr. 23; New 
York City, Apr. 24; Fitchburg, Mass., Apr. 
27; tour of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
to May 1; Cleveland (Singers’ Club), May 3. 

Moses, Myrtle—Greenville, S. C., Apr. 23; 
re. ale N. C., Apr. 24; Rock-Hill, S. C., 

pr. A 


Orrell, Lucille—Chicago, Apr. 22. 

Paderewski, Ignace—Chicago, Apr. 22. 

Parks, Elizabeth—Corning, N. Y., Apr. 25; 
Boston, Apr. 29. 

Peege, Charlotte—Boston (Symphony Hall), 
Apr. 29. 

Powell, Maud—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Apr. 23. 

Roberts, George—Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 22. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Apr. 21 and 
7) a Conn., Apr. 26; Groton, Mass., 
May <4. 


Sandby, Herman—Doylestown, Pa., Apr. 
27; Wilmington, Del., May 3 
Sapin, Mme. Cara—Newburyport, Mass., 


Apr. 26; Rochester, N. Y., May 65. 


Seagle, Oscar—Lake Forest, Ill, Apr. 21; 
Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 23; Kansas City, Mo., 
May 2; Grand Island, Neb., May 7. 


Shawe, Loyal Phiilips—Boston, Apr. 25. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Wilmington, Del., 
Apr. 24; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. 26; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Apr. 30; Charlotte, N. C., May 
2; Hartsville, S. C., May 3; New York, May 5. 

Smyth, Ethelynde—Melrose, Mass., Apr. 26. 


Stults, Monica Graham — Decatur, IIL, 
May 3. 
Swain, Edwin—Brooklyn, Apr. 27. 


Thibaud, Jacques—New York (Ritz), Apr. 
20 and 27. 

Troxell, Charles—Easton, Pa., Apr, 24; 
Boston, (Choral Union), Apr. 29. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Philadelphia, Apr. 
23; Washington, D. C., Apr. 27; Southern 
tour during May. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Orangeburg, S. C., 
Apr. 20; Sumter, S. C., Apr. 21; Darlington, 
S. C., Apr. 22; Fayetteville, N. C., Apr. 23; 
Raleigh, N. C., Apr. 25; Goldsboro, N. C., 
Apr. 26; Wilmington, N. C., Apr. 27; Rocky 
Mount, N. C., Apr. 28; Durham, N. C., Apr. 
29; Greensboro, N. C., Apr. 30; Danville, Va., 
May 2; Winston-Salem, N. C., May 3; Salis- 
bury, N. C., May 4; Monroe, N. C., May 5; 
Rock Rill, S. C., May 6. 

Van Viiet, Cornelius — Hutchinson, Kan., 
Apr. 21; Bartlesville, Okla., Apr. 23; Spring- 
field, Mo., Apr. 24; Fort Scott, Kan., Apr. 
25; Joplin, Mo., Apr. 26; Pittsburg, Kan., 
Apr. 27; St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; Kansas 
City, Mo., Apr. 29; Warrensburg, Mo., Apr. 
30; Sedalia, Mo. (evg.), Apr. 30; Columbia, 
Mo., May 1; Alton, Ill.. May 2, 3; Decatur, 
Ill., May 4; Jacksonville, Ill., May 5; Grin- 
nell, Ia., May 7. 

Veryl, Marion—Boston, Apr. 24; Malden, 
Mass., Apr. 25; Springfield, Mass., Apr. 28; 
Stamford, Conn., Apr. 30. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Syracuse, N. Y., 
Apr. 26. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Somerville, Mass., Apr. 23; 
Milton, Mass., Apr. 34; Derry, N. H., Apr. 26; 
Lynn, Mass., Apr. 27; Boston, Apr. 30; Som- 


erville, Mass., May 1; Dorchester, Mass., 
May 2; Pawtucket, R. I., May 3; Salem, 
Mass., May 4. Ps 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Apr. 20, 21. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Apr. 27, 28, 

Community Music, National Conference— 
New York, June 1, 

Copley Quartet—Watertown, Mass., Apr. 
21 and 22; Lynn, Mass., Apr. 23; Brockton, 
Mass., Apr. 24; Lawrence, Mass., Apr. 25; 
Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 26; East Boston, 
Mass., Apr. 27. 

Gamble Concert Party—Dubiin, Ga., Apr. 
21; Eastman, Ga., Apr.*23; Fort Valley, Ga., 
Apr. 25; Oglethorpe, Ga., Apr. 27; Smith- 
ville, Ga., Apr. 28. 

Kneise!l Quartet—Brookline, Mass., Apr. 17; 
Westfield, N. J., Apr. 19; Jamestown, N. Y., 
Apr. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—(Spring 
Tour). Soloists—Marie Kaiser, Jean Cooper, 
Charles Harrison, Royal Dadmun, Richard 
Czerwonky, Cornelius Van Vliet, Henry 
James Williams. Hutchinson, Kan., Apr. 21; 
Bartlesville, Okla., Apr. 23; Springfield, Mo., 
Apr. 24; Fort Scott, Kan., Apr. 25; Joplin, 
Mo., Apr. 26; Pittsburg, Kan, Apr. 27; St. 
Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 
29; Warrensburg, Mo. (aft.), Apr. 30; Sedalia, 
Mo. (evg.), Apr. 30; Columbia, Mo., May 1; 
Alton, Ill, May 2 and 8; Decatur, May 4; 
Jacksonville, Ill., May 5; Grinnell, Ia., May 7. 


New York Community Chorus—New York 
(De Witt Clinton High School), Apr. 24; 
New York (Hippodrome), Apr. 29: New York 
(Madison Square Garden), June 1. 


Nylic Choral Soclety—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Apr. 26. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — Birming- 
ham, Ala., Apr. 16-21. 


Sinsheimer Quartet — New York (Ethical 
Culture School), Apr. 20. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Apr. 23; Little Rock, Ark., Apr. 24, 25: 
Shreveport, La., Apr. 26, 27. 


Syracuse Universit Chorus — Syracuse, 

Y., Apr. 26; soloists, Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, Florence Mulford. Frederic Martin, 
Frank Ormsby, Harry Vibbard. 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York (A®olian Hall), Apr. 29. 


Festivals 

Ann Arber May Festival— Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Bach Festival—Bethlehem, Pa., June 1. 

Bellingham (Wash.) Festival—May 17, 18, 
19, 20. 

Chicago Music Festival — Chicago (Audi- 
torium), week of Apr. 23, 

Chicago North Shore Music Festival — 
Evanston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and June 2. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Tenth 
Biennial Convention—Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Paterson Festival—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 25. 

Richmond Music Festival—Richmond, Va., 
first week in May; soloists, Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Giovanni Martinelli, Mme. Mabel 
Garrison, Giuseppe de Luca, Mme. Hulda 
Leshanska, Margaret Keyes, Morgan King- 
ston and Clarence Whitehill. 

Spartanburg Music Festival—Spartanburg, 
S. C., May 16, 17, 18. New York Symphony 
Orchestra and following soloists: Margaret 
Matzenauer, Anna Fitziu, Merle Alcock, Prin- 
cess Tsianina, Albert Lindquest, Charles T. 
Tittmann, William M. Kincaid. 


BOSTON HEARS APOLLOS 


Quartet Adds to Its Laurels with Well 
Devised Program 


Boston, April 11.—The Apollo Quar- 
tet of this city, one of the most famous 
organizations of its kind in this coun- 
try, gave a concert at the Park Street 
Church last evening, which completely 
filled this large edifice. Its performance 
of a varied and well chosen program was 
rich in merit, and the singers were at 
all times wholly cognizant of the minute 
effects in color and tone that go to make 
for perfect ensemble singing. 

John Smallman, the baritone, was the 
only quartet member heard in solos. He 
sang a group by Coleridge-Taylor, Cad- 
man and Fisher, and won additional 
honors. After every quartet number the 
men were obliged to add seyeral extras, 
so insistent was the applause. 

The quartet was assisted by Elmer 
Crawford Adams, violinist; Velma Bailey 
Hicks, dramatic interpreter, and Rollo 
Hudson, accompanist. M. C. S. 


Edith Frank, Helen Weiller, McNamee 
and Trnka Appear in Musicales 


The musicales given at the studio of 
Arthur Leonard, New York, on April 
3 and 10, presented Edith Hallett Frank, 
soprano, and Graham McNamee, bari- 
tone; Helen Weiller, contralto, and Alois 
Trnka, violinist. On both occasions ex- 
cellent programs were offered, compris- 
ing solos and duets for the singers and 
groups of songs and violin pieces, as well 
as songs with violin obbligati for Miss 
Weiller and Mr. Trnka. Mr. Leonard 
was the pianist at both musicales. 








CLARENCE EDDY’S ART 
DELIGHTS SAN ANTONIO 


Thrilling Patriotic Demonstration Marks 
Finale of Organist’s Texas 
Appearance 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 4—The or- 
gan recital given by Clarence Eddy at 
the Laurel Heights Methodist Church on 
Monday, April 2, was greatly enjoyed by 
the large audience, a program of rare 


beauty being given, that ranged from the 
wonderfully intricate Prelude and Fugue 
by Bach, the Sonata in A Minor by 
Borows, and the Variations de Concert 
by Joseph Bonnet to the simpler but ex- 
quisite “Evening Chimes” by Whelldow, 
“Fountain Reverie” by Fletcher, and 
“Evening” by Martin. 

A most effective number was the 
“Soeur Monique” by Couperin, which 
was originally written for the mono- 
chord. Mr. Eddy produced a perfect imi- 
tation of this old-time instrument when 
the strings were “plucked.” 

Walter Romberg, violinist, contributed 
the beautiful Adagio from Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, for violin, receiving a merited 
share of applause. Ella Mackensen ac- 
companied for the “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
with which the program ended. 

Just as Mr. Eddy was closing the re- 
cital, newsboys were shouting the ex- 
tras, telling of the declaration of war. 
A paper was passed along until it fell 
into the hands of W. H. B. Barnes, who 
was to lead in the singing of the “Halle- 
lujah” at the conclusion of the program. 
When the chorus was finished, Mr. Eddy 
was asked to sound a chord, and led the 
chorus and audience in singing “The Star 
Spangled Ranner.” Patriotic feeling was 
aroused, and at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, 
“America” was sung. As the audience 
was singing enthusiastically a small -boy 
unfurled a flag and ran down the aisle. 
Another boy caught the idea, and with 
his flag ran down another aisle. On ar- 
riving at the altar railing they held them 
aloft while the audience applauded 
loudly. C. D. M. 





Heinrich Meyn, baritone, was engaged 
to sing at the eightieth birthday celebra- 
tion of C. E. Howell, held at the 
National Three Arts Club, recently. 
Mr. Meyn was heard in three Mac- 


_Dowell songs, “Folk Song,” “The Sea” 


and “Through the Meadow,” for which 
Mr. Howell wrote the words. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Many professional successes have been 
won recently by A. Y. Cornell pupils. 


Vera Hass, soprano, was soloist at the 
spring concert of the Bronx Symphony 
Orchestra, singing Bemberg’s “Nymphs 
and Fauns” and Puccini’s “In quelle 
trine morbide” from “Manon Lescaut.” 
Vera Barstow, violinist, was the other 
assisting artist. 

Lillian Bennett Sullivan has been en- 
gaged as solo contralto.in the quartet 
at Sailor’s Snug Harbor. Miss Sullivan 
has recently come from Atlanta, Ga., 
and has been a student at the Cornell 
Studios during the season. 

Mildred Lamb was the successful can- 
didate for the contralto position in the 
second quartet at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Clarence Dickinson, organist 
and choirmaster. Miss Lamb leaves the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church to the re- 
gret of the congregation, having been 
invited to remain another year. 

Charles H. Hart, who has been solo 
tenor at the First Methodist Church, 
Mount Vernon, resigned April 1 to be- 
gin his work at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, N. J., where his 
associates in the quartet are Christine 
Schutz, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone. Mr. Hart has sung some re- 
cent concerts with the Stanley Quartet. 
On Good Friday he sang the tenor réle 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” in a Jersey 
City church. 

John Fogarty, baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the concert of the 
Troy Symphony Orchestra. 

Antha W. Root and Florence V. Pierce 
have been engaged as soprano and con- 
tralto respectively at the State Street 
Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Gertrude Simpson has been engaged 
as contralto soloist at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Holyoke, Mass. 

Charlotte Van der Bogart, contralto, 
has been engaged as soloist of the Union 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, Ber- 
nard Mausert, organist.. 

Arthur G. Lynch is engaged to sing 
the tenor réle in Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” 


with the High School Chorus of Holyoke, 
Mass., on April 20. 
a * * 

Norma Smith, a pupil of Francis 
Rogers, has signed a contract for the 
coming year as soprano in the quartet 
choir of the Asylum Avenue Baptist 
Church of Hartford, Conn. Her duties 
will begin May 1. 

a * * 

At the last meeting of the Alberto 
Jonas Club the artists gained many lau- 
rels. Alice MacNutt displayed a beau- 
tiful mezzo-soprano voice and artistic in- 
terpretation. Rene de la Chatelle gave 
evidence of a beautiful voice. The hit of 
the afternoon was made by Max Lieb- 
ling, whose fine artistic accomplishments 
were never shown to better advantage. 
Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist, volun- 
teered to contribute an impromptu num- 
ber to the program and Mr. Liebling also 
played two groups of piano solos in 
artistic fashion. 

* a a 

Pupils at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, were heard 
in recital at the school on Friday eve- 
ning, April 18. Among those who par- 
ticipated in an interesting program were 
Emma Gill, Mildred Deats, Hinkle Bar- 
cus, Katherine Hill, Edith Miller, Esther 
Eberstadt, Margaret Tomlinson, Mildred 
Pype, Mildred Dewsnap, Gorka K. 
Raudenbush, Eleanor Du _ Bois, Lois 
Rogers, Rose I. Hartley and Rose Kar- 
asek. *« *« * 


The excellent work that is being ac- 
complished by Henrietta Miner at her 
New York vocal studio was again dem- 
onstrated by the singing of her pupil, 
Lysle Clark, contralto, at her recent re- 
cital. Mrs. Clark achieved admirable 
results in tone production, phrasing and 
artistic interpretation in a varied pro- 
gram of songs by Secchi, Pergolese, 
Ponchielli, Schubert, Chadwick, Whelp- 
ley, Foote and Coleridge-Taylor. Flor- 
ence McMillan played the accompe~i- 
ments in her well-known irreproachable 
manner. 
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ARIANI’S ORATORIO 
ADMIRABLY SUNG 


“St. Francis of Assisi’’ Presented 


in Closing Concert of the 
Metropolitan Season 


Bringing its weekly concert events to 
a close, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
offered last Sunday evening Adriano 
Ariani’s oratorio, “St. Francis of As- 
sisi.” The composer is an Italian pian- 
ist not unknown to New York and the 
work was sung in Carnegie Hall last 
October by the Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety. Such scanty notices as it re- 
ceived at the time were so distinctly in 
its favor that eagerness was expressed 
in many quarters to hear it again. The 
soloists that time were Mme. Alda and 
Messrs. Botta, Didur and Laurenti, so 
the Metropolitan, upon undertaking the 
task of a second and more elaborate rep- 
resentation, had no difficulties in this 
particular. Mr. Ariani himself conduct- 
ed, and Giulio Setti’s magnificent chorus, 
the excellence of whose work in oratorio 
is quite unapproached in this neighbor- 
hood, brought into high relief every 
beauty of the ensembles. An audience 
of about the same size that heard the 
“Mors et Vita” a week earlier attended. 
But, though there were empty places, 
enthusiasm frequently rose to a high 
pitch. That this applied to the work 
and not solely to the manner of its per- 


formance cannot be questioned. 

“St. Francis” deserved the attention it 
got and the Metropolitan management 
honored itself in according it such rec- 
ognition. Not in any sense an epoch- 
making or original product, it merits 
all respect as the handiwork of a sin- 
cere and serious musician, a man of 
genuine talent dominated by unimpeach- 
able ideals and artistic integrity. There 
is nothing large or memorable in this 
music; but not a bar of it is meretri- 
cious, far-fetched or otherwise false in 
impulse or conception. As the outgiving 
of a sympathetic nature, truly moved, it 
appeals with singular persuasiveness but 
without ostentation. 

The text, compiled by the Rev. Sixtus 
Lagorio, occupies itself with the conver- 
sion of Francis after a year’s incarcera- 
tion following his capture in war by the 
people of Perugia; with his institution 
of the three monastic orders in conse- 
quence of heavenly revelations; with the 
sanctified love of the Saint and Clara, 
his temptation in the _ wilderness 
of Mount Alverna and ultimate trans- 
figuration. The form is dramatic and 
offers latitude for variety of musical 
treatment. This Mr. Ariani has given 
it in so far as lay in him. His means and 
methods are not lavish or extensively 
diversified, but they serve. There is 
battle music in the first part which far 
outdistances in effectiveness that in Zan- 
donai’s “Francesca.” Both the second 
and third parts of the work are of a 
simple beauty, as searching as it is ef- 
fortless. The closing section, despite 
the idyllic atmosphere of its opening and 
the finely voluminous conclusion, scarce- 
ly maintains the interest of the preced- 
ing parts. 

ro the influence of the heaving, sen- 
suous lyricism of the Puccini cult’ Mr. 
Ariani remains as impervious as Monte- 
mezzi in the “Three Kings,” though no 
sterile ecclesiasticism devitalizes his ac- 
cent. An eclectic, he has profited by 
the Russian school (the second number 
of the Historian savors strongly of 
Moussorgsky and “Boris”), by Debussy 
(in the “nature music”), by Wagner 
(“Tristan,” “Rheingold,” “Parsifal’’) 
and more besides. But always these rem- 
iniscences must be pardoned for the sake 
of the sincere fervor from which this 
music proceeds. Moreover, the outward 
influences do not affect the uniformity 
of style which the composer has 
achieved. The technique while un- 
pretentious is, on the whole, admirable 














Billy Sunday’s Musical Director, 
“Rody, ’ Helps Convert New York 

















gations Stand Up and Sing for Dear Life. 


with His Trombone 
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Wonder How They Ever Photographed the Rev. Billy Sunday’s Musical Director 
in This Placid Pose! H. A. Rodeheaver (the Reverend Billy Calls Him Plain 
“Rody”) Is the Human Dynamo Who Makes Gigantic Audiences or Congre- 





and if in the Metropolitan portions of 
the scoring appear excessively light the 
sensitiveness and varied play of color 
in the instrumentation denote certain 
mastery. Some tenor and bass solo 
phrases lie at a level, with respect to the 
accompaniment, that renders their pro- 
jection over it difficult, but this is a 
detail. In the choral pages Mr. Ariani 
eschews extensive polyphony and inde- 
pendent mobility of parts. But he dem- 
onstrates his ability to deal with coun- 
terpoint in the splendidly built slow 
double fugue, “O quam bonum et quam 
jucundum,” at the close of part three. 
Mr. Ariani conducted with boundless 
zest and enthusiasm and the orchestra 
played well. The choral virtuosity was 
no less in degree than in the Gounod 
work. To such oratorio singing New 
York is little accustomed. The solo per- 
formances were somewhat uneven. Mme. 
Alda sang most of the music of Clara 
and the Voice of Temptation beautifully, 
though not without a lapse or two from 
the pitch. Mr. Botta was much ap- 
plauded for his delivery of the Saint’s 
various utterances, while Mr. Didur 
proclaimed the statements of the His- 
torian with a show of authority. The 
brief epilogue was competently voiced 
by Mr. Laurenti. H. F. P. 


McCORMACK STIRS CAPITAL 








Irish Tenor Makes Appeals with Songs 
of Americans in Washington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor, appeared for the second time this 
season before a ¢apacity audience, which 
was unstinted in its enthusiasm. Mr. 
McCormack’s Irish numbers were es- 
“hagae 4 appealing, but his group of songs 
y American composers shared equal 
honors. The singer responded liberally 
to encores. 

The assisting artist was Donald Mc- 
Beath, violinist, who with technical skill 


and beautiful tone played several num- ~ 


bers. W. H. 





May Mukle, the noted ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital complimentary to teachers and stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Recital Hall of the Con- 
servatory, Boston. 


INDIANAPOLIS SCENE OF 
CONVENTION OF TEACHERS 


Harry Barnhart a Speaker at Session of 
State Organization—Local Artists 
Provide Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 14.—Harry 
Barnhart of Rochester community 
chorus fame was the principal speaker 
at the recent annual meeting of 
the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association. 
The feature of the convention was the 
excellent music provided by the local 
musicians. 

Charles F. Hansen, organist, gave a 
recital, assisted by Byron Mondy, tenor, 
on Wednesday; the Indianapolis Matinée 
Musical Club appeared on Thursday, pre- 
senting Isabel Parry, Ella Schroeder, 
Mary Flanner, Mrs. E. C. Johnson, Mrs. 
Carl Wert, Mrs. P. B. Morrison, Mrs. 
Glenn Friermood and Elmer A. Steffen. 
The Thursday evening concert was given 
by Minnie Murdoff Kimball, Gaylord 
Yost and Christian F. Martens. The 
McGibeny Quartet, Karolyn Karl and 
Helena R. Sipe provided a program on 
Friday morning and the closing concert 
on Friday evening was given by the 
Schellschmidt Trio, Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
mood, Miss Schroeder, Miss Murphy, 
Miss Carman and Earle Howe Jones. 
Charles H. Farnsworth of New York 
read a paper. P. S: 








Zoé Cheshire, the harpist, gave several 
pleasing solos at a meeting held on April 
1 in Genealogical Hall, New York, in 
recognition of the services of the late 
W. J. Colville. 


He Usually Starts Them Off - 


NEW ORLEANS AIDS 
SOUTHERN ARTISTS 


New Music Bureau and Foundin:> 
of Symphony Orchestra 
Events of Season 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 12.—T 
New Orleans musical season, now dra) 
ing to a close, has been a full one a: 





- decidedly interesting in many ways. | 


greatest importance to the future 
music in this city was the founding | 
Mrs. Hubbard M. Field, of the Sy; 
phony Orchestra of New Orleans. 

The concerts arranged by the flouris 
ing Philharmonic Society have given ; 
members opportunities of hearing a 
tists and organizations of establish: | 


reputations; local impresarios have o 

fered good and varied attractions su 

ficient to satisfy the most varied music 

tastes, while local musicians have n 

been behind in presenting themselves or 
their pupils in concerts which have r 

flected to their credit. 

Realizing the need, there has been es- 
tablished in this city a Southern booking 
office for attractions of high meri: 
Every city and town in the South now 
has its music study club or band of e: 
thusiastic music-lovers eager to advance 
the cause of good music in the com- 
munity. It will be one of the purposes 
of the Southern Music Bureau to gain 
the confidence of the clubs, schools and 
local managers throughout this section 
of the country by presenting at reason- 
able rates a limited number of musicians 
of established reputation and concert ex- 
perience who are at present located in 
the South. Those who are directing its 
destiny are giving their services gra- 
tuitously. They hope to gain wider rec- 
ognition for Southern artists and bring 
them to the knowledge of all music 
lovers. 

An enjoyable recital was given on 
Tuesday, April 9, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubbard M. Field, who pre- 
sented Alexander Blackman, violinist, of 
Boston. Mr. Blackman was assisted by 
the local artists, Mme. Eugenie Wehr- 
man-Schaffner, pianist, and Mrs. Jane 
Austin Tuttle, soprano. 

The first of a series of benefit concerts 
for the Red Cross was given on Wednes- 
day morning in the music room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry T. Howard. An excel- 
lent program was given by Mrs. Albert 
Thomas, contralto; Mme. Eugenie Wehr- 
man-Schaffner, pianist, and Mme. Chenu 
of Paris, in recitation. 

One of the interesting innovations of 
the winter has been the special musical 
service at Trinity Church, on the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month. On 
this occasion the vested choir and quar- 
tet are assisted by violin, ’cello and 
piano, conducted by Mary V. Molony, 
organist. The quartet is composed of 
Mrs. F. R. White, soprano; Mrs. E. H 
Farrar, Jr., contralto; Bentley Nichol- 
son, tenor, and Jos. Billaud, basso. The 
programs are ambitious and excellently 
rendered and the audiences are always 
large. D. B. F. 





Lucile Harrington Dale gave a “Chil- 
dren’s Morning Hour” in the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, on Saturday morning, 
April 14. In appropriate costumes, Miss 
Dale recited poems from Dutch and 
Chinese Mother Goose anthology, with 
her own English rhymes. 
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